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Introduction'). 

The  Coast  Eskimos  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  head- 
quarters on  Danish  Island  had  told  us  of  a  remarkable  tribe,  who 
spoke  the  same  tongue  as  they  themselves,  but  who  lived  their  lives 
in  quite  another  fashion,  as  they  dwelt  away  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  had  no  connection  with  the  sea  or  the  hunting  of  aquatic 
mammals.  We  understood  that  by  this  they  meant  the  inland  dwel- 
lers on  the  Barren  Grounds,  and  of  course  all  the  mystery  in  which 
our  various  neighbours  enshrouded  the  life  of  these  Eskimos  gave  ad- 
ditional impetus  to  our  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  them.  As  the  sphere  of 
operations  of  the  Expedition  extended  over  very  wide  areas,  we  had 
quickly  realized  that  a  division  of  the  work  would  be  necessary  from 
the  very  first,  and  we  therefore  arranged  that  Dr.  Birket- Smith  should 
be  the  one  to  have  as  his  main  task  the  studying  of  these  Inland  Eski- 
mos, to  whom  we  have  given  the  common  name  of  the  Caribou  Eski- 
mos. Birket-Smith  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  their  area  in  both 
1922  and  1923,  and  the  result  of  his  studies  there  is  now  available 
in  Volume  V,  in  the  book:  The  Caribou  Eskimos,  MatcrUd  (tnd  Social 
Life  and  their  Cultural  Position. 

As  soon  as  the  various  groups  of  the  Expedition  had  been  directed 
to  their  areas  in  the  winter  of  1922,  I  myself  had  an  opportunity  of 
travelling  after  Birket-Smith  for  the  purpose  of  also  obtaining  a  per- 
sonal impression  of  the  Caribou  Eskimos.  In  May  I  arrived  at  Baker 
Lake,  where  Birket-Smith  was  at  that  time,  and  thereafter  we  were 
able  together  to  spend  some  months  with  the  Qaernermiut  round 
Baker  Lake,  the  Harvaqtormiut,  who  were  in  various  settlements 
round  the  lower  course  of  Kazan  River,  and  finally  the  Pådlermiut^) 
by  the  big  lake  Hikoligjuaq  and  the  upper  part  of  Kazan  River. 

In  this  section  Chapters  I — IV  have  been  translated  by  W.  E.  Calvert. 
^)  I  take  the  opportunity  here  to  draw  attention  to  a  lack  of  conformity 
between  Dr.  Birket-Smith's  and  my  name  for  the  people  round  Hikoligjuaq, 
those  called  Pådlimiut  by  Birket-Smith.  During  our  intercourse  with  them  we 
both  used  the  name  Pådlermiut,  which  in  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the  language 
used  by  the  well-known  student  of  Eskimology,  Mgr.  Turquetil.  After  his  sojourn 
among  the  people  at  Sentry  Island,  however,  Dr.  Birket-Smith  has  altered  his 
views,  which  I  for  my  part  found  no  occasion  to  do.  In  my  opinion  they  are 
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While  with  these  people  I  endeavoured  especially  to  enter  into 
their  intellectual  life  and  their  religious  notions,  and  in  the  following 
I  shall  describe  the  results  of  these  studies.  But  if  my  statement  is 
to  some  extent  summary  and  the  material  is  presented  in  somewhat 
raw  form,  it  is  because  this  tribe  has  already  been  dealt  with  so 
thoroughly  by  Birket-Smith  that  my  contribution  aims  merely  at 
revealing  certain  aspects  of  this  people's  intellectual  culture  which 
are  not  included  in  Birket-Smith's  book. 

It  is  true  that  the  Caribou  Eskimos  in  these  regions  have  formerly 
been  visited  by  such  prominent  travellers  as  the  Tyrrell  brothers  and 
by  Ilanbury,  but  as  these  expeditions  had  other  objects  than  the  study 
of  the  people,  and  particularly  as  none  of  them  could  speak  Eskimo 
the  material  we  succeeded  in  procuring  will  in  all  essentials  be  new. 

We  had  not  been  long  among  the  Caribou  Eskimos  before  we  be- 
came aware  that  we  had  before  us  a  primitive  culture  that  had  ori- 
ginated in  the  interior.  This  culture  was  not  only  the  most  original 
we  had  hitherto  met  on  all  our  travels,  but  —  and  this  to  us  was  of 
still  greater  interest  —  all  the  particulars -we  collected  there  very  soon 
convinced  us  that  we  were  on  the  way  towards  solving  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Expedition's  problems. 

The  religion  of  the  Caribou  Eskimos  was  a  pronouncedly  inland 
religion,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  coast  dwellers,  and 
especially  so  from  the  observance  of  taboo  that  is  found  at  the  coast 
but  up  here  does  not  exist  in  that  almost  insuperable  complex  prac- 
tised by  those  who  have  to  live  on  the  hunting  of  aquatic  mammals. 
Their  comparatively  few  taboo  rules  and  the  much  more  simple  birth 
and  death  customs,  made  it  clear  to  us  that  they  lived  under  natural 
conditions  that  traditionally  were  indigenous  and  natural  to  them;  if 
only  they  could  obtain  sufficient  food  they  always  felt  secure  in  their 
surroundings.  Those  Eskimos  who,  on  the  other  hand,  had  made  their 
way  down  to  the  sea,  had  there  come  across  something  new,  some- 
thing that  to  them  was  quite  unknown  and  strange,  something  that 
had  made  them  feel  insecure  and  had  thus  given  birth  to  all  their 
very  intricate  precautions  in  the  form  of  taboo  rules  and  in  changed, 
more  complicated  religious  ideas.  That  the  sea  was  something  new  to 
them  is  also  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  none  of  their  imple- 
ments, in  use  or  out  of  use,  indicated  that  these  Inland  Eskimos  had 
ever  sojourned  by  the  sea.  Nevertheless  it  quickly  appeared  that  they 
not  only  had  many  survivals  in  common  with  the  Greenlanders,  but 

two  different  tribal  names:  Pådlimiut:  the  people  at  the  river  mouth  out  by  the 
sea;  a  deriative  of  paq:  river  mouth;  and  Padlermiut:  the  people  of  the  willow 
thicket,  a  deriative  of  padlerit:  thicket,  and  this  in  fact  agrees  with  the  character 
of  their  area. 
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that  many  of  their  stories  in  substance  and  form  wore  quite  the  same 
as  tliose  we  already  knew  from  Greenland. 

The  late  Professor  H.  P.  Steensby  in  the  University  of  Copenhageji 
already  held  the  theory  that  the  Eskimos  originally  had  been  an  in- 
land people,  who  had  come  out  to  the  sea  from  the  great  lakes  in 
northern  Canada  and  later  had  adapted  the  culture  that  had  been 
created  by  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  requirements  of  the  sea  and  the 
new  game.  We  ourselves,  the  more  we  learned  to  know  these  people, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  among  these  pi'imitive  folk  we  were  face 
to  face  with  an  Eskimo  culture  that  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  sur- 
vival of  a  very  ancient  Eskimo  culture,  perhaps,  indeed,  a  Proto-Eski- 
mo  culture  from  the  time  when  the  transformation  to  a  coast  culture 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  In  other  words,  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
solving  the  great  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Eskimos.  The  theory 
which  could  then  be  formed,  and  which  has  been  explained  in  detail 
in  Dr.  Birkel-Smith's  book,  is  briefly  as  follows: 

The  original  culture  has  exclusively  been  associated  with  lakes 
and  rivers  in  the  interior.  Following  after  the  herds  of  caribou,  or 
possibly  pursued  by  hostile  Indian  tribes,  the  Eskimos  have  hereafter 
migrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  their  implements  have 
undergone  an  adaptation  to  the  ice  of  the  ocean  and  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  Palae-Eskimo  culture.  The  caribou,  which  move  parallel 
to  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay,  have  then  presumably  led  them  down 
to  the  region  between  Coronation  Gulf  and  Boothia  Pehinsvda.  From 
there  their  wanderings  have  continued  westwards  to  Alaska.  The 
broad  belt  of  tundra  west  of  Hudson  Bay,  however,  kept  back  in  the 
interior  the  whole  of  that  group  which  we  call  the  Caribou  Eskimos, 
and  thus  the  original  Eskimo  culture  has  been  preserved  there. 

At  the  Bering  Strait  —  still  in  conformity  with  Steensby's  theory 
—  a  Neo-Eskimo  culture  has  later  been  evolved,  and  within  these 
regions  the  hunting  of  aquatic  mammals,  especially  whale  and  wal- 
rus, from  umiak  and  kayak  has  passed  through  a  period  of  unequal- 
led prosperity.  Later  on  there  has  again  been  a  migration  from  these 
regions  around  Alaska,  eastwards  through  the  Northwest  Passage, 
Hudson  Bay,  Baffin  Land,  Labrador  and  right  over  to  Greenland.  It 
is  relics  of  this  culture  that  we  find  in  all  the  ruins  of  permanent 
winter  houses  along  the  coast.  Finally,  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
there  has  been  an  "Eschato-Eskimo"  emigration  to  the  coast  from  the 
interior;  it  is  these  Eskimos  whom  we  now  meet  for  instance  at  Ig- 
lulik  and  Aivilik,  and  it  is  they  who  have  obliterated  the  Alaska  cul- 
ture in  the  region  about  Hudson  Bay. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  several  of  the  stories  among  the 
inland  dwellers  might  indicate  a  life  by  the  sea  and  the  hunting  of 
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aquatic  mammals  at  some  time  in  the  distant  past,  As  examples  I 
will  merely  mention:  "The  girl  who  married  a  whale",  "The  song  of 
tlje  seal",  "The  polar  bear  who  tried  his  strength  against  a  bull  cari- 
bou" and  many  others;  these  stories  may,  however,  be  due  to  a  later 
influence,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  there  has  been  a 
comparatively  lively  intercourse,  especially  in  recent  times,  between 
the  coast  dwellers  as  far  away  as  the  Northwest  Passage  and  the  inland 
dwellers  in  the  Hudson  Bay  regions;  for  not  only  did  the  former  make 
their  way  up  to  the  great  trading  fairs  at  Akilineq,  close  to  Thelon 
River,  but  also  because  the  Inland  Eskimos  themselves  often  made 
journeys  down  to  the  coasts  and  settled  there  for  years.  Then  again, 
there  is  reason  for  mentioning  that  one  of  my  principal  sources  of 
information  as  far  as  the  various  traditions  are  concerned,  Igjugår- 
juk,  together  with  his  wives,  is  a  much  travelled  man  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  trading  journeys,  often  spending  the  winter  away 
from  home,  as  far  as  to  the  Northwest  Passage  regions,  and  he  fur- 
thermore often  visited  and  lived  together  with  the  coast  dwellers  along 
the  much  nearer  Hudson  Bay. 


I. 


Journey  to  the  Caribou  Eskimos. 

It  was  the  task  of  Birket-Smith  and  myself  to  visit  the  Caribou 
Eskimos  on  the  Barren  Grounds  as  soon  as  other  duties  at  head- 
quarters permitted  my  being  absent  for  a  long  period.  But  in  order  to 
get  the  most  out  of  our  distribution  of  the  work,  Birket-Smith  started 
off  early  that  winter,  whereas  I  was  only  able  to  follow  in  the  spring, 
accompanied  by  Helge  Bangsted  and  the  Greenlander  Qåvigarssuaq. 
At  the  end  of  a  six  weeks'  sledge  journey  we  came  to  a  small  island, 
Orpiktujoq,  in  Baker  Lake,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  as  a  rendez- 
vous and  from  which  the  final  start  into  the  interior  was  to  be  made. 
There  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  a  small  post,  managed  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Henry  Ford,  and  Mr.  Ford,  who  had  given 
every  assistance  to  Birket-Smith  during  his  stay  there,  now  helped  us 
with  our  final  preparations  for  the  last  sledge  journey  of  the  spring. 

By  this  time  we  were  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out excitement  that  we  made  our  way  into  the  complexity  of  the  Barren 
Grounds.  On  the  way  we  had  heard  many  harrowing  tales  of  the  pri- 
vation that  had  prevailed  there  that  winter,  and  a  policeman  from 
Chesterfield,  who  was  out  tracking  a  murderer,  was  said  to  have  had 
extraordinary  difficulties  to  contend  with,  as,  wherever  he  came,  the 
Eskimos  were  starving  and  in  need.  Here,  where  all  hunters  have  to 
base  the  whole  of  their  livelihood  upon  caribou  hunting,  disaster  very 
quickly  arrives  when  this  fails.  The  most  dangerous  time  is  always 
the  two  months  that  precede  the  great  caribou  migration  at  the  end 
of  May,  when  the  animals  come  from  the  woodlands  to  work  their 
way  down  towards  the  coast.  If  the  Eskimos  have  no  cached  supplies 
to  fall  back  upon,  March  and  April  are  always  fateful.  This  was  the 
reason  why  I  was  not  sorry  that  our  journey  had  to  be  made  so  late 
in  the  year.  Among  starving  people,  whom  we  naturally  were  unable 
to  help,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  profitable  study. 
In  addition,  travelling  conditions  in  the  interior  are  much  more  favour- 
able late  in  spring,  when  the  sun  has  so  much  power  over  the  snow 
that  the  surface  melts  by  day,  to  freeze  to  a  crust  by  night.  Over  this 
snow  crust,  which  can  bear  both  dogs  and  sledges,  very  long  day's 
journeys  can  be  made.  Finally,  this  late  travelling  season  coincided 
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with  the  commencing  caribou  migration,  which  would  provide  us  with 
both  dog-feed  and  supplies  for  the  whole  period  of  our  absence.  It  is 
true  that  local  people  who  knew  the  country  had  strongly  advised  us 
against  travelling  at  this  time,  as  when  the  snow  melted  we  would  find 
ourselves  far  into  the  interior  with  our  sledges  and  dogs,  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  getting  them  transported  down  to  the  coast.  But  my  fellow- 
travellers  agreed  with  me  in  the  belief  that  if  we  did  get  to  the  field  of 
our  operations,  we  would  also  get  back  again. 

The  inland  tribes  we  were  to  visit  had  never  previously  been  scienti- 
fically studied.  All  that  we  had  been  able  to  learn  was  that  we  would 
meet  two  inland  tribes  if  we  followed  the  course  of  Kazan  River  far 
enough  into  the  country.  The  nearest  of  these  called  themselves  Har- 
vaqtormiut:  the  people  of  the  whirlpools,  and  far  into  the  country,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  lake  Yathkyed,  which  is  the  Indian 
name  for  Hikoligjuaq,  lived  the  Pådlermiut,  or  the  people  of  the  willow 
thicket.  No  one  could  say  definitely  where  the  various  families  were 
then,  as  they  followed  the  migration  paths  of  the  caribou. 

Besides  these  two  tribes,  there  is  occasion  to  mention  as  a  main 
group  the  Qaernermiut,  who  kept  to  the  environs  of  Baker  Lake  and 
to  the  country  between  that  lake  and  the  sea-coast;  this  group,  however, 
who  often  made  journeys  down  to  the  coast,  had  been  in  rather  fre- 
quent communication  with  both  the  trading  post  and  whalers  round 
Chesterfield  and  Cape  Fullerton,  and  consequently  we  would  rather 
get  further  away  to  the  settlements  that  were  quite  uninfluenced,  in- 
tellectually at  any  rate,  by  the  white  man. 

Not  far  from  Baker  Lake  we  came  across  a  small  tent  camp  of 
some  of  the  Qaernermiut  tribe.  Here  lived  an  old,  blind  man  by  the 
name  of  Auruåtiaq,  who  did  what  he  could  to  induce  us  to  spend  the 
summer  with  him  and  his  family.  He,  loo,  like  so  many  others,  argued 
that  it  was  too  late  in  the  j'ear  to  go  into  the  interior.  The  rivers  would 
break  up  before  we  reached  our  goal,  and  we  would  be  left  entirely  to 
ourselves  in  a  country  that  was  quite  strange  to  us.  As  he  himself  was 
blind  and  consequently  could  not  work,  he  would  just  be  the  man  I  had 
use  for.  However,  we  stuck  to  our  resolution  to  continue  and,  during 
a  brief  stay,  were  content  to  acquire  some  information.  Auruåtiaq 
divided  the  Caribou  Eskimos  into  Qaernermiut,  Harvaqtormiut,  Påd- 
lermiut, Tahiuharmiut  and  Hauneqtormiut.  Of  these  the  Tahiuhar- 
miut  had  died  out  through  starvation  three  years  before.  Only  three 
men  was  he  able  to  name  as  survivors:  Ulimaut,  Nivkuarhe  and  Ijer- 
qutfkit  with  their  families. 

In  the  literature  the  Qaernermiut  are  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Kinipetu.  On  the  origin  of  this  name,  which  is  only  a  nickname, 
Auruåtiaq  related  as  follows: 
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One  Slimmer  at  Marble  Island  his  mother  had  been  on  board  a 
whaling  ship,  and  her  clothing  was  wet.  The  rain  was  pouring  down, 
and  she  had  pointed  to  her  clothing,  which  was  dripping  wet,  saying: 
"kinipato  t":  "See  how  wet  they  are";  she  had  said  this  in  order  that 
she  might  be  allowed  to  dry  them  at  the  white  men's  stove,  but  the 
word,  which  no  one  imderstood,  has  since  been  taken  to  be  the  name 
of  her  tribe,  and  this  is  why  all  white  men  called  the  Qaernermiut  the 
Kinipetu. 

Among  all  Central  Eskimos  the  Qaernermiut  are  famous  for  their 
great  skill  at  treating  caribou  skin  and  for  the  beautiful  and  festively  a 
trimmed  clothing  they  nearly  always  wear.  They  are  the  most  cleanly  . 
of  all  the  people  we  have  hitherto  met,  this  doubtless  having  something 
to  do  with  the  fact  that,  as  already  mentioned,  they  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  white  man  more  than  others.  Although  they  were  for- 
merly just  as  pronouncedly  inland  dwellers  as  all  the  other  groups 
named,  under  the  influence  of  the  whalers  they  very  quickly  became 
skilful  sailors  in  the  whale  boats,  and  several  of  them  still  possess,  as 
memories  of  those  times,  large  whale  boats  in  which  they  undertake 
daring  voyages  down  to  the  coast.  Most  of  them  spend  some  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chesterfield  to  collect  blubber  for  their  lamps, 
a  luxury  that  is  unknown  to  the  other  inland  dwellers.  Auruåtiacj  drew 
up  the  following  list  of  persons,  mentioning  the  names  of  every  one: 

LIST  OF  QAERNERMIUT  ACCORDING  TO  SETTLEMENTS 
IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1921—22. 

At  Orpiktujoq:  The  place  of  much  thicket: 

1.  kivlAq  (?)  and  his  wife  ar^a'n^ai  (little  maternal  uncle),  their 
adoptive  son  tapatain  (?)  and  kubluic'oq  (the  thumbless),  from  Back 
River. 

2.  kii^  Aq  (mountain)  and  his  wife  JaL'.jq  (the  lean  one),  their  adop- 
tive son  a/fagAq  (the  divided  one),  and  axfagAq,  an  old,  blind  woman. 

At  Nauhap-Tahia:  The  lake  of  the  hood-mountain: 

1.  auruaciAq  (?)  and  his  wife  nanoq  (polar  bear)  with  their 
daughter  kajoq  (the  red-brown  or  red  fox)  and  son  ihumatAq  (he  who 
thinks  for  the  others,  i.  e.  chief). 

2.  tupEq  (tent)  and  his  wives  Jakin'Aq  (mother-in-law)  and  kubluk 
(thumb),  his  daughter  unornEq  (the  most  manifold);  nameless  boy. 

3.  hitoriit  (the  gliding  one),  moved  in  from  the  Harvaqlormiut, 
married  to  huarAq  (the  little  thing),  qupErlD'rjuAq  (the  big  intestinal 
worm)  and  nujuie'uAq  (the  very  mild  one). 
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At  Hdningajup-Nunå:  The  cross-land,  i.  c.  the  land  lying  across  the 
middle  course  of  Back  River: 

1.  ila*nA'q  (the  dear  comrade),  his  wife  katlak  (?),  his  other  wife 
paniri^aja*nA'q  (almost  favourite  daughter)  and  sons  panir^ajak  (almost 
daughter)  and  amEq  (caribou  skin). 

2.  qaumaihiAq  (the  slightly  shining  one)  and  his  wife  an'an'aut 
(the  saving  one),  his  other  wife  hilo  (the  carcass),  their  sons  Aqajåk 
(midriff),  atåqalA'q  (the  not  very  coherent  one)  and  tur^uArtoq  (he 
who  is  as  juicy  as  a  berry). 

At  Taherjualugjuaq:  The  enormous  lake,  live: 

1.  an'an'aut  (the  saving  one)  and  his  wife  takatuit  (?)  and  adoptive 
son  anir^a't  (the  moon). 

2.  qahulrat  (the  comparatively  tired  one)  and  wife  kikxualik  (?). 

3.  hiliktoq  (the  broad  one)  and  wife  to'''lik  (great  northern  diver), 
daughter  amaujAq  (she  who  has  kept  in  amaut). 

4.  ai^utEratak  (a  real  man)  and  wife  mihErAq  (grease  dipping). 

5.  qinEran'A'q  (he  who  peers  about  him)  and  wife  to'nrA'q  (the 
spirit),  the  sons  talErDq  (seal's  front  flipper),  qAqajoq  (he  who  is  sensi- 
tive to  a  coaxing  song),  kukiak  (nail?)  and  mautarin'A'q  (the  clever 
breathing-hole  hunter),  as  well  as  the  daughter  higjik  (the  marmot). 

6.  nac'ialuk  (the  would-be  fjord  seal)  and  his  wife  ArvErtalik  (the 
whale  grounds). 

7.  ak  iutAq  (he  who  is  raised  up),  his  wife  nar]^nEq  (?)  and  son 
ihumataq  (the  chief). 

In  environs  of  Baker  Lake: 

1.  aktorornEq  (the  touched  one),  his  wife  qAqJaoq  (red-throated 
diver)  and  their  son  nipija  (nipisa  is  in  Greenland  the  name  of  the 
lumpfish.  When  1  asked  him  if  he  knew  such  a  fish,  he  answered: 
"Eqalur[nik  nipijai^nik  tuha'magaluArpur^a":"!  have  heard  of  a  kind 
of  trout  that  is  called  nipisa"). 

At  Qorlortoq:  The  waterfall,  Kazan  River,  SW  of  Baker  Lake: 

1.  akula'k  (the  fork  of  the  legs)  and  his  wife  qajaic"oq  (the  kayak- 
less  one)  with  their  daughter  aguk  (?);  their  son  havikatA'q  (knife?), 
his  wife  ka'^lak  (?)  and  their  son  hiriic'oq  (he  who  has  no  boot  thong). 

2.  tuktuperD'q  (they  say  he  got  a  caribou)  and  wife  pamiaq  (the 
tail). 

3.  nacilA'q  (rather  big  fjord  seal)  and  wife  jo'rait  (?),  the  sons 
amEq  (caribou  skin)  and  upagaq  (a  caribou  driven  out  of  the  herd 
and  killed,  or:  he  for  whom  one  stretches  out  the  hand). 
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4.  a'malortoq  (the  round  one),  his  wife  hur^aujAq  (glass  bead),  and 
their  son  amaroq  (the  wolf). 

5.  kuan'iit  (?),  his  wife  pu'gutAq  (meat  tray)  and  the  adoptive  son 
kijuA'rJuk  ("the  little  whom"). 

6.  kar^E'rgUAq  (the  big  promontory),  his  one  wife  niviArJarajuk 
(the  silly  young  girl),  his  other  wife  tuluvac'uAq  (the  big  raven),  the 
sons  Jitkate  (?)  and  tanujAq  (?)  as  well  as  the  daughter  talEroq  (fore 
flipper) . 

At  Taker jualugjuaq:  The  very  big  lake: 

1.  talEroq  (fore  flipper),  his  wife  man'ik  (egg),  the  son  abq  (sole 
of  the  foot). 

2.  alikam'Eq  (?),  his  wife  ai^uA'rtu'se  (she  who  will  always  have 
the  last  word)  and  the  son  qugguk  (the  swan). 

3.  mijEralA"q  (the  little  grease-dipping),  his  wife  maka'ja'k  (?), 
the  daughter  afuat  (?)  and  son  hikate  (?). 

And  finally,  a  young  man  ulojuk  (woman's  knife?). 

On  May  19th,  not  far  from  Kazan  River,  we  passed  through  the 
first  village  of  the  Harvaqtormiut.  As  soon  as  we  appeared  on  a  lake 
close  to  the  village  the  greatest  confusion  arose  among  the  people 
among  the  snow^  houses.  They  ran  about  here  and  there  and  appeared 
to  be  very  excited.  When  we  at  last  got  up  to  the  houses  they  had  all 
disappeared;  women  and  children  had  been  bundled  inside,  and  out- 
side there  were  only  two  men,  both  sitting  on  a  block  of  snow,  back 
to  back  so  that  only  one  of  them  faced  us.  It  was  clearly  to  be  seen 
that  we  were  not  assumed  to  be  friendly.  We  looked  so  outlandish 
with  our  Greenland  sledges  and  dogs  that  they  either  took  us  to  be 
Indians  or  the  feared  Kidlinermiut  from  the  arctic  coast.  We  learned 
later  that  the  fear  of  the  Indians  was  especially  great,  as  century-old 
feuds  had  been  waged  with  equally  great  cruelty  on  both  sides  and 
were  still  fresh  in  mind. 

At  Baker  Lake  I  had  met  a  man  who  told  me  that  it  was  the  custom 
to  call  out  a  certain  greeting  to  the  inland  dwellers  if  one  happened 
to  meet  them  and  wished  to  show  one's  peaceful  errand.  It  was  a  cus- 
tom that  had  come  right  down  from  the  coast  dwellers  by  the  North- 
west Passage,  whence  people  used  to  come  up  to  the  timber  line  to 
fetch  wood  for  sledges,  kayaks  and  tent-poles.  This  greeting  was: 
"ibRa'nik  tikifur^a",  and  means:  "I  come  from  the  right  side,  from 
the  proper  side". 

I  was  a  little  ahead  of  the  sledges,  on  skis,  and  hardly  had  I  shouted 
this  greeting  before  the  two  men,  crying  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
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jumped  up  from  their  snow-block  and  ran  towards  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  village  came  pouring  out  of  the  snow 
houses. 

Their  village  was  called  Tugliuvartalik:  The  lake  with  the  many 
great  northern  divers.  These  people  told  us  at  once  that  they  had  just 
managed  to  survive  the  winter,  and  in  many  places  both  man  and  dog 
had  starved  to  death.  Their  autumn  stores  of  caribou  meat  had  run 
out,  and  there  had  been  a  long  period  when  there  was  nothing  at  all 
to  hunt.  They  were  still  suffering  privation,  but  managed  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  by  catching  trout.  But  they  were  expecting  the  caribou 
trek  any  day  now.  Two  men  had  been  sent  to  an  adjacent  village  some 
way  further  up  Kazan  River,  by  the  name  of  Nahiktartorvik:  the  look- 
out place,  as  from  there  the  first  caribou  herds  were  usually  seen,  and, 
as  soon  as  they  got  news,  the  camp  would  be  moved  to  better  hunting 
grounds. 

All  this  information  we  secured  without  difficulty,  and  great  were 
our  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  finding  that  here,  too,  the  language  would 
give  us  no  trouble.  The  fright  our  arrival  had  spread  in  the  village 
now  gave  place  to  a  presumptuousness  that  at  times  was  rather  em- 
barrassing. They  were  so  forward  and  curious  that  if  we  merely  turned 
our  backs  they  rummaged  our  sledges  to  see  what  we  had  with  us. 
Although  we  were  only  a  few  days'  journey  from  Baker  Lake  trading 
post,  we  met  women  and  children  here  who  now  saw  white  men  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

We  made  a  halt  of  a  few  hours  and  entertained  the  whole  village 
to  tea.  At  the  height  of  this  improvised  feast  the  two  sledges  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  the  neighbouring  village  to  get  news  suddenly 
came  in  sight,  and  even  from  a  long  distance  we  could  hear  their  cry: 
"atErtorju't  abqutigEqigaH  nahiktArtorviri^miut":  "The  caribou  trek 
from  the  interior  has  passed  the  river  at  Nahiktartorvik".  At  once  the 
whole  village  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy.  Winter  and  hunger  were 
over,  and  now  the  caribou  had  come  with  summer  and  abundance. 
One  can  understand  what  this  means  to  people  who  have  struggled 
through  a  winter  in  ice-cold  snow  huts  with  only  food  enough  to  just 
sustain  life. 

We  at  once  made  ready  to  continue  and  secured  as  guide  a  nice 
young  fellow  named  Harpik.  Besides  him  another  young  man  accom- 
panied us,  by  name  Qabliitiaq.  This  youth  had  made  himself  parti- 
cularly noticeable  by  gambling  away  everything  he  had,  his  sledge, 
his  dogs,  his  rifle  and  his  wife.  Peculiarly  enough,  these  people  ap- 
peared to  be  passionate  gamblers  and  had  apparently  been  so  long 
before  they  ever  came  into  contact  with  white  men.  It  is  without 
doubt  a  custom  that  is  connected  with  singing  feasts  and  song  con- 
tests, which  are  often  wound  up  by  exchanging  or  gambling  away 
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many  of  their  most  valuable  possessions.  We  stopped  on  the  south 
side  of  Kazan  River  at  some  granite  knolls  that  went  by  the  name  of 
Ihiingaq  (or  "the  arctic  gull")  and  there  met  an  emaciated  and  starving 
man  named  Hiliktoq  (the  fat  one),  a  name  that  was  rather  striking 
having  regard  to  his  condition  when  we  saw  him.  He  was  there  with 
his  two  wives,  whilst  his  sons  were  trying  their  luck  with  the  caribou 
in  the  vicinity.  After  having  relieved  their  immediate  hunger  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  and  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Nahiktartorvik.  Prosperity  reigned  here,  or  rather  had  done  so  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  path  of  the  caribou  having  lain  close  by.  They  told  us 
that  large  herds  of  caribou  went  past  every  day,  and  we  therefore  re- 
solved to  make  a  stay  of  a  few  days  in  order  to  make  some  preliminary 
studies  among  the  first  inland  dwellers  we  had  met  who  were  not  suf- 
fering from  want.  But  our  goal  was  still  the  distant  Padlermiut. 

At  the  village  there  was  an  old  couple,  Aqigssaq  (ptarmigan  chicken) 
and  his  wife  Arnarqik  (the  re-born  woman),  who  from  the  very  first 
were  very  friendly  and  communicative.  On  account  of  the  advanced 
season  and  the  melting  snow  we  could  only  stay  a  day  or  two,  but  as 
it  was  of  importance  to  me  to  collect  information  regarding  old  Eskimo 
traditions  from  as  many  places  as  possible,  I  decided  that  at  Nahiktar- 
torvik I  would  endeavour  to  obtain  some  slight  idea  of  what  legends 
were  known  among  this  group  of  the  Caribou  Eskimos.  Arnarqik,  who 
was  about  65  years  old,  was  not  unwilling  to  tell,  but  as  of  course  not 
many  stories  could  be  written  down  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  restrict  myself  to  merely  ascertaining  which  of  the 
stories  among  those  I  already  knew  from  the  coast  dwellers  were 
known  to  her  and  which  were  not.  The  only  difficulty  I  had  was, 
curiousl}'  enough,  the  circumstance  that  from  Greenland  I  knew  most 
of  the  stories  the^-  were  willing  to  tell  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  let  them 
see  this  —  in  order  to  save  time  in  the  narration  —  they  burst  out 
laughing  at  the  comical  idea  that  this  white  man  knew  their  stories 
immediately  he  arrived  in  their  land.  And  so  Arnarqik  declined  to 
proceed,  as  she  looked  upon  me  as  a  very  great  angåkoq  who  already 
was  familiar  with  everything  they  had  thought  was  their  own  parti- 
cular knowledge. 

In  the  childhood  of  this  old  couple  the  Indians  often  followed  the  ^ 
caribou  herds  about  the  country  and  then  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  attack  unsuspecting  Eskimo  camps.  Arnarqik  had  spent 
her  childhood  near  the  aforementioned  mountain  at  Ihiingaq,  where 
there  is  a  well-known  nabloq  or  imariAq:  a  crossing  and  wading  place 
for  caribou.  From  there  they  made  trading  journeys  right  down  to 
Kugjuaq  (Fort  Churchill),  which  at  that  time  was  the  nearest  trading 
pf>st.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  dog-feed,  only  two  to  five 
dogs  were  used.  It  was  a  walking  tour,  on  which  the  travellers  them- 
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selves  often  had  to  pull  the  sledges.  A  start  was  made  in  autumn  or 
early  winter,  and  it  was  rare  that  a  return  could  be  made  before  spring 
had  arrived.  On  the  occasions  when  they  made  these  trading  journeys 
the  following  were  carried  away  by  the  Indians:  Arnarqik's  maternal 
uncle  Tarto,  his  wife  Shikikånåq  and  their  son  Manutuaq.  Tarto  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  later  on,  but  as  he  was  afterwards  unsuccessful  in 
liberating  his  wife  and  son,  as  he  had  counted  upon  doing,  he  starved 
himself  to  death  in  sorrow.  The  Indians  had  also  abducted  Mikinguaq, 
Arnarqik's  sister,  and  they  had  since  heard  through  others  who  had 
been  on  trading  trips  that  Mikinguaq  had  married  Manutuaq  and  had 
four  sons.  The  stories  in  which  I  had  time  to  examine  Arnarqik  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  knew  them  or  not  were  those 
given  below;  as  an  inquiry  list  I  used  the  Iglulik  stories  and  some  Net- 
silik  stories  which  I  had  just  gone  through  with  Inugpasugjuk  at  the 
coast  —  of  the  group  referred  to  in  Vol.  Vll,  No.  1. 

1)  Kivioq  —  2)  The  orphan  Kåvjågzuk  —  3)  Aningait,  the  blind, 
who  was  illtreated  by  his  grandmother  —  4)  ta'tur|^'icoq  in  connection 
with  the  story  of  the  moon  and  the  sun  —  5)  Akla,  who  turned  into 
mist  —  6)  Igimarahukjuk  —  did  not  know  the  story  of  7)  The  old 
grandmother  who  turned  herself  into  a  man  and  married  her  grand- 
child —  8)  did  not  know  the  story  of  the  grandmother  who  frightened 
her  grandchild  so  that  she  became  a  sparrow  —  9)  The  raven  that 
married  a  loon,  (among  other  tribes  a  goose)  was  not  known  — 
10)  The  owl  that  proposed  to  a  sparrow  was  not  known  —  11)  The 
young  girls  who  married  a  whale  and  an  eagle  —  12)  The  playing 
children  who  disturbed  the  old  man  who  was  hunting  at  the  breathing 
hole  and  who  revenged  himself  by  letting  a  rocky  cleft  close  upon 
them  —  13)  The  human  soul  that  came  to  life  again  in  all  animals 
(ArnaktArtoq)  was  not  known  — ^14)  The  giant  or  the  monster  who 
had  a  live  bearded-seal  as  a  scourge,  was  not  known  —  15)  The  two 
women  who  were  stolen  by  the  ir^nErjugiat  not  known,  but  Arnarqik 
had  otherwise  heard  tell  of  the  ir|nErjuit  who  are  said  to  live  by  the 
sea  where  no  noise  may  be  made  at  low  tide,  otherwise  they  grow 
angry  with  man  —  16)  Angnaituarjuk,  who  visits  the  underworld, 
was  not  known,  she  knows  nothing  of  any  underworld  —  17)  Navara- 
nåq  —  18)  The  giant  Inukpahukjuk  —  19)  Aralulik,  who  was  fought 
by  the  Indians,  is  not  known  —  20)  In  former  days  the  houses  could 
move  of  their  own  accord  if  one  merely  desired  them  to  do  so, 
but  they  lost  this  power  as  there  was  one  who  complained  that  the 
rushing  of  the  houses  through  the  air  hurt  his  ears  so  —  21)  The  time 
when  snow  could  burn  is  not  known  —  22)  When  men  had  only  the 
earth  for  food,  they  did  not  know  —  23)  Tunit,  knows  nothing  about 
them,  not  even  by  name  —  24)  angatkut,  I  mentioned  some  angat- 
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koq  stories  to  her,  to  which  she  repHed:  "Among  us  we  have  no  real 
angatkut  but  a  few  poor  ones"  —  25)  The  woman  who  married  a 
dog  —  26)  The  village  that  was  turned  to  stone.  A  man  goes  to  a 
village  for  a  wife,  but  is  not  accepted  as  a  wooer.  In  vain  he  weeps 
because  he  cannot  secure  a  wife,  but  as  he  leaves  the  village  he  sings 
a  magic  song:  "Seeing  that  they  set  such  great  store  by  themselves, 
let  them  all  become  stone"  and  everybody  in  the  village  turns  into 
stone,  the  dogs  as  well.  While  being  turned  to  stone  the  man  who  had 
refused  to  give  his  daughter  away  sang: 

"Come  in  kayaks 
Help 

My  body  stiffens 

All  my  limbs  stiffen 

My  legs  stiffen 

My  hands  stiffen 

I,  I  am  becoming  stone." 

27)  The  old  woman  who  had  a  polar  bear  as  adoptive  child  —  28)  The 
old  woman  who  had  a  larva  as  adoptive  child  —  29)  Amajorjuk,  only 
known  in  ajAra"tit  —  30)  The  wolf  and  the  owl,  conversing  —  31)  Er- 
lavér jijoq,  the  intestine  eater  who  lives  near  the  Moon  Spirit;  has 
never  heard  of  this  —  32)  The  god  of  the  wind  and  weather,  Når  juk, 
or  Ahiaq,  not  known.  I  asked  "Then  where  do  the  wind  and  rain  and 
snow  come  from?"  She  answered:  "amiahuk":  "I  do  not  know"  ^ 
33)  The  glutton  spirit  Naråjé  is  not  known  —  34)  Ukumaq  is  not 
known  —  35)  The  two  sisters  who  became  thunder  and  lightning:  in 
the  old  days  nobody  ever  stole,  but  it  once  happened  that  two  girls 
stole  a  dried  skin,  a  caribou  skin  from  which  the  hairs  had  been  re- 
moved, and  a  firestone  fpyrite) .  They  suddenly  became  afraid  for  hav- 
ing committed  theft  and  the  younger  one  said:  "Sister,  whatever  shall 
we  turn  ourselves  into?"  The  elder  sister:  "A  wolf?"  The  younger: 
"Then  people  will  kill  us.  Whatever  shall  we  turn  ourselves  into?" 
The  elder  sister:  "A  caribou?"  The  younger:  "Then  people  will  kill  us. 
Let  us  become  thunder  and  lightning",  and  with  these  words  they 
suddenly  became  thunder  and  lightning  and  shot  up  into  the  heavens, 
where  they  live  invulnerable  to  man. 

Arnarqik  was  very  difficult  to  collaborate  with.  She  was  of  a  lively 
disposition  and  would  much  rather  learn  something  about  us  than 
waste  time  talking  about  things  that  she  already  knew.  As  a  conse- 
quence, this  selection  makes  no  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  In  order  to 
give  one  or  two  illustrations  of  the  way  she  would  narrate,  I  repeat 
below  a  few  of  the  stories  as  she  told  them.  I  had  to  write  so  quickly 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  her,  however,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  pre- 
serve the  dialect: 

Report  Vol.  VII  No.  2  2 
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Kåvjågzuk. 

There  was  once  an  orphan  boy,  whose  name  was  Kåvjågzuk.  He 
had  an  elder  brother,  and  when  the  latter  went  out  hunting,  the  wo- 
men in  the  house  used  to  stretch  split  sinew  thread  across  the  door- 
way so  that  everytime  Kåvjågzuk  tried  to  creep  into  the  house,  he  ran 
his  nostrils  against  it  until  they  bled,  without  being  able  to  get  in.  This 
he  told  to  his  brother  when  the  latter  once  came  on  a  visit,  and  the 
brother  became  very  angry  at  it,  for  he  was  sorry  for  his  little  brother. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  great  singing  and  playing  feast,  and 
the  brother  charmed  life  into  his  amulet,  which  was  an  ermine.  Then 
he  let  it  go  out  of  the  house,  letting  it  burrow  its  way  in  through  a 
urinal  hole  in  the  snow  house.  Beforehand  he  had  whispered  to  the 
ermine  that  it  was  to  kill  everybody  in  the  house  with  the  exception 
of  two  girls.  Then  the  ermine  burrowed  its  way  into  the  feasting  house 
through  the  urinal  hole  that  was  there  and  bit  every  one  to  death, 
slipping  in  through  their  trousers  and  out  through  their  sleeves.  Thus 
it  killed  all  those  who  were  at  the  feast  with  the  exception  of  two 
young  women,  and  little  Kåvjågzuk  was  revenged.  Later,  when  he 
grew  up  he  took  the  two  young  women  to  wife. 

I  don't  know  any  more,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  Kåvjågzuk. 

Kivioq. 

It  is  said  that  Kivioq  had  land  down  by  the  coast  at  Ubierajuk  (a 
small  island  oft  Corbett  Inlet),  and  once  he  went  to  sea  from  there  in 
a  kayak  while  a  storm  was  raging. 

He  came  to  a  foreign  land  and  met  an  old  woman  and  her  daughter. 
He  took  the  daughter  to  wife  and  lived  in  their  house.  But  the  old 
woman  grew  envious  of  her  daughter  and  one  day  killed  her  when 
Kivioq  was  out  hunting  caribou.  She  stripped  off  the  skin  of  her 
daughter's  face  and  pulled  it  over  her  own.  When  Kivioq  came  padd- 
ling home,  she  went  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  take  the  game 
he  had  killed,  just  as  her  daughter  used  to  do.  It  was  a  big  lake,  and 
Kivioq  came  towing  caribou. 

"Take  your  kamiks  off  and  wade  out  into  the  lake",  cried  Kivioq. 
But  when  she  took  off  her  kamiks  he  saw  that  her  legs  were  thin  and 
wrinkled,  and  when  she  lifted  up  a  caribou  and  carried  it  ashore,  she 
sank  to  her  knees,  for  she  could  not  manage  it;  Kivioq's  wife  never 
did  that.  And  in  that  way  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  old  woman 
in  the  skin  of  his  wife's  face.  Thereafter  he  thought  only  of  leaving 
her,  and  every  time  he  came  home  from  hunting  he  left  behind  his 
mittens,  or  his  kamiks,  and  told  her  he  had  lost  them.  So  the  old 
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woman  had  to  make  new  ones  for  him,  and  in  that  manner  he  col- 
lected mittens  and  kamiks  together  for  his  flight.  Bnl  the  old  woman 
was  suspicious,  and  when  Kivioq  noticed  this  he  said: 

"pin  A  rihUrabkit  qimajar]^'ibkibkit" :  "I  am  so  fond  of  you  that  1 
will  not  leave  you". 

At  these  words  her  mind  became  easy,  and  he  could  flee  without 
her  becoming  suspicious,  making  his  way  over  the  places  where  he 
had  hidden  kamiks  and  mittens.  He  went  in  over  the  land  and  came  to 
the  ugpatainArzuit,  nothing  but  women's  lower  bodies,  who  barred 
his  way  and  would  not  let  him  pass  before  he  had  lain  with  each  one 
of  them.  This  Kivioq  had  to  do,  and  then  he  went  on  his  way.  Next, 
he  came  to  a  place  where  the  road  Vk'as  blocked  by  two  mountain 
tops  which  opened  and  closed  alternately  like  a  mouth.  When  it 
opened,  he  succeeded  in  slipping  through  the  gap,  and  he  was  so  near 
to  being  swallowed  up  when  it  closed  that  the  flap  of  his  frock  was 
snipped  off.  Kivioq  went  on  and  came  to  a  place  that  was  entirely 
barred  with  aglunArta"tit  (skin  thongs  that  are  stretched  between  tent 
poles  and  are  used  in  the  qitiktut  games  for  gymnastic  exercises). 
These  thongs  swung  to  and  fro  incessantly,  and  below  them  the 
ground  was  quite  white  with  human  bones,  of  people  who  had  at- 
tempted to  clamber  over  but  had  perished.  But  Kivioq  took  hold  of 
the  thong  and  got  over  safely.  Then  he  went  on  and  came  to  a  tre- 
mendous cooking  pot,  a  large,  bubbling,  boiling  pot  that  closed  the 
road.  Kivioq.  however,  climbed  up  on  to  the  edge  of  the  pot  and, 
balancing  along  the  narrow  rim,  succeeded  in  getting  over.  On  he 
went,  and  came  to  two  enormous  aklat:  black  bears,  mik'a'tut,  fight- 
ing, tearing  at  each  other  with  their  teeth,  and  they  were  so  big 
that  they  blocked  up  the  whole  road.  But  Kivioq  slipped  betw^een 
their  jaws  and  got  past  them  safely.  Again  he  went  on  and  came  to 
tA'rpar^a,  a  dwarf  woman,  who  was  cooking  food  in  her  house.  Kivioq 
collected  his  spittle  and  let  it  fall  down  on  her  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof. 

"ho'muna  tA  rpai^a",  said  the  woman:  she  spoke  a  strange  tongue, 
and  this  vas  to  mean:  "What  is  that  standing  in  my  light.  Is  it  here 
the  shadow  comes  from?",  and  cut  off  one  of  her  cheeks  and  put  it 
in  her  cooking  pot. 

Again  Kivioq  collected  his  spittle  and  let  it  fall  down  to  her. 
"ho  muna  tA^rpar^al"  she  said,  and  cut  off  her  other  cheek  and  put 
it  in  the  cooking  pot.  Once  again  Kivioq  collected  his  spittle  and  let 
it  fall  down  to  her.  "ho'muna  tA'rpaq^a",  she  said,  and  cut  her  nose 
off  and  put  it  into  the  cooking  pot. 

Again  Kivioq  collected  his  spittle  and  let  it  fall  down  on  her,  but 
this  time  she  picked  up  her  ulo  and  ran  out  of  the  doorway  and,  on 
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now  seeing  Kivioq,  ran  the  knife  over  some  large  stones  and  cut  them 
through  as  if  they  had  been  meat. 

"I  would  flense  you  just  like  that,  if  only  I  could  reach  you",  she 
cried.  But  Kivioq  took  his  akligAq,  his  bladder  dart,  raised  it  and 
pointed  it  towards  her,  saying: 

"I  would  harpoon  you  just  like  that",  and  as  he  did  this,  the  blad- 
der on  his  bladder  dart  burst,  and  the  woman  fell  down  dead,  killed 
by  the  crack. 

Then  Kivioq  travelled  on  and  came  to  a  house  where  there  lived 
a  woman  who  had  a  tail  of  iron.  Kivioq  remained  there  the  night, 
but  when  going  to  sleep  he  laid  a  flat  stone  in  on  his  breast.  In  the 
night,  when  the  woman  thought  that  Kivioq  slept,  she  suddenly  raised 
herself  and  let  herself  fall  down  on  Kivioq  to  pierce  him  with  her 
iron  tail,  but  as  she  struck  the  stone  the  tail  broke  and  she  fell  down 
dead. 

Then  Kivioq  continued  on  his  journey  and  came  to  a  place  where 
the  sea  was  quite  blocked  by  a  great  mussel,  which  opened  and  closed. 
He  hastened  to  paddle  through  as  the  mussel  opened,  and  so  close 
was  he  to  being  nipped  in  two  that  the  mussel  struck  the  after  end 
of  his  kayak  and  took  away  a  piece  of  the  stern. 

"u^ilugiup  tir|una'i|a'tit  Eqe-qe-qat>lorpoq":  "The  giant  mussel  near- 
ly had  you  there,  no-no,  shining  white",  the  mussel  said,  and  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Kivioq  paddled  on  and  came  to  his  old  country,  and  when  he 
recognised  it  he  began  to  sing,  and  let  his  voice  sound  over  the  land: 

"a^iu'^alErnErpoq  quiahuklune  ilik  ArilErnErmigamiuk",  he  started 
singing  with  joy  on  recognising  his  land. 

But  all  the  time  Kivioq  had  been  away,  his  old  father  and  mother 
had  sat  on  a  rock  and  looked  out  for  him,  and  they  had  sat  on  the 
rock  so  long  that  two  hollows  had  formed  in  the  hard  stone,  and  these 
can  be  seen  to  this  very  day  *).  They  heard  Kivioq's  song  and  said: 

"This  is  as  if  we  heard  Kivioq  singing". 

And  when  they  caught  sight  of  him  just  then,  they  became  so 
delighted  that  the  joy  overwhelmed  them,  and  they  fell  backwards 
and  expired,  both  of  them. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother  Kivioq  no  longer  cared 
to  remain  in  his  land,  and  therefore  he  journeyed  back  to  the  lands 
he  had  seen.  Where  there  are,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  have  heard 
that  Kivioq  is  living  yet. 

*)  At  Aerartoq,  not  far  from  Marble  Island,  one  can  still  see  two  stones  side  by 
side.  They  are  the  stones  on  which  Kivioq's  parents  sat.  Both  stones  have  a  depres- 
sion that  was  worn  in  them,  so  often  had  Kivioq's  old  parents  sat  on  them  while 
waiting  for  their  son. 
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Igimarahugjuk. 

Igimarahugjuk  ate  human  flesh.  It  is  said  that  there  were  no  cari- 
bou in  the  country  and  no  salmon  in  the  laltes  where  he  hved.  The 
caribou  go  on  trek  and  the  sahiion  swim  away  through  the  streams. 
Therefore  the  land  is  sometimes  bare  of  anything  eatable  for  human 
beings.  And  then  they  must  starve,  and  many  die  of  hunger.  There 
you  see  Itulukånåq,  the  young  wife  of  Marnilmaq;  some  years  ago 
she  lived  not  very  far  from  her  father  and  mother  and  an  elder  and 
a  3'ounger  brother,  and  there  came  a  winter  when  there  were  no  ca- 
ribou in  their  land  and  no  salmon  in  the  lakes,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  starve.  Their  father  and  mother  died  of  hunger  and  many 
other  people  near  them  also  died,  but  Itulukånåq  and  her  two  brothers 
went  to  Orpiktujoq,  where  the  trader  lives,  and  preserved  their  lives. 
For  many  days  did  they  walk,  for  they  had  no  strength  and  had  to 
walk  slowly,  and  it  was  cold,  and  they  had  to  build  many  snow  hou- 
ses on  the  way.  And  one  who  does  not  eat  must  be  very  cold,  both 
by  day  when  the  snow  is  drifting,  and  by  night  when  he  must  sleep. 
But  they  went,  dragging  a  sledge  behind  them,  on  which  lay  their 
little  brother,  and  they  came  to  the  trader  at  Qamanerjuaq  and  were 
saved.  But  all  those  who  remained  at  the  village  died  of  starvation, 
for  there  were  no  caribou  in  the  land  and  no  salmon  in  the  rivers. 

Thus  people  often  have  to  go  hungry;  we  must  all  go  hungry;  such 
is  our  life  here:  but  the  old  people  say  that  Igimarahugjuk  would  not 
go  hungry  and  so  he  ate  his  children.  His  wife,  however,  ate  lice  and 
in  that  way  kept  herself  alive.  And  the  man  sent  her  out  into  the 
country  to  gather  moss  and  twigs,  and  Igimarahugjuk  killed  his  child- 
ren and  boiled  their  flesh.  Then  Arnahugåq,  Igimarahugjuk's  wife, 
fled  to  the  home  of  her  brothers  and  told  them  that  Igimarahugjuk 
ate  their  children  because  there  were  no  caribou  in  the  land  and  no 
salmon  in  the  rivers.  After  that  Arnahugåq  stayed  with  her  brothers, 
and  when  Igimarahugjuk  came  for  her,  they  hid  her,  and  he  came 
full  of  grief  and  said  that  his  wife  and  all  their  children  had  died 
of  hunger.  His  brothers-in-law  listened  to  his  lamentations  and  con- 
soled him,  saying  that  they  would  hold  a  song  feast  when  evening 
came.  And  in  the  evening  they  stretched  thongs  in  the  snow  hut  and 
amused  themselves  with  all  kinds  of  tricks,  and  they  sang  songs  and 
were  glad,  and  soon  Igimarahugjuk  was  the  one  who  was  most  noisy. 
Then  his  brothers-in-law  sang  a  versed  lampoon: 

"Igimarahiugjuk  eats  men's  flesh! 
Igimarahugjuk  eats  his  children!" 

"Arnahugåq  has  told  you  that!"  cried  Igimarahugjuk. 

As  was  customary  during  their  games,  the  brothers  had  tied  Igi- 
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marahugjuk's  arms  fast  to  a  piece  of  wood.  This  wood,  with  which 
they  had  fastened  his  arms,  lie  broke  in  his  rage  and  stabbed  him- 
self with  it  in  the  stomach,  and  the  brothers  sprang  in  and  killed  him. 
But  afterwards  no  one  would  believe  that  Arnahugåq  had  only  eaten 
lice,  and  they  killed  her  and  cut  open  her  stomach  and  saw  that  it 
was  full  of  lice.  But  all  the  lice  came  alive  again  when  the  men  cut 
the  stomach  open  and  became  kiktDrigjat:  mosquitos,  which  flew  out 
over  the  land.  And  from  them,  it  is  said,  all  gnats  come.  

As  Arnarqik  had  mentioned  the  bladder  dart,  I  asked  her  husband 
about  several  of  the  implements  that  are  otherwise  only  known  to 
the  coast  dwellers.  The  information  I  obtained  was  as  follows: 

As  a  toy  he  knew  the  nubvit,  bird  dart,  but  without  the  three  barbs 
about  the  middle  of  the  shaft. 

akligAq  with  throwing  board,  but  without  bladder,  had  in  former 
days  been  used  for  birds  and  animals;  they  were  very  thin  and  long, 
elastic  and  pliable.  A  special  kind  of  harpoon  was  also  used  for 
spearing  salmon,  especially  the  hulukpau^'at  which  usually  follows 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

In  the  winter  that  had  just  closed  the  Harvaqtormiut  had  been 
distributed  over  the  following  villages: 

LIST  OF  HARVAQTORMIUT  ACCORDING  TO  SETTLEMENTS 
IN  THE  WINTER  OF  1921—22. 
At  Uvitliijuerfik  on  Qeqertahigjiiaq  by  lower  Kazan  River: 
l)  hiliktoq,  the  fat  one,  his  wife,  2)  ArnaluAq,  the  little  woman, 
his  other  wife,  3)  aXA  rajuk  (?),  4)  AqixA'q,  daughter  of  3,  5)  taziAq, 
son  of  2,  married  to    6)  mitEq,  eider  duck,  7)  niorto'q,  the  long- 
legged  one,  son  of  2,  married  to  8)  uvajuk  (?),  9)  hiliktoq,  the  fat 
one,  their  daughter,  and  finally,  10)  tA"rquAq,  the  dark  one,  their 
son,   11)  qagpik,  wolverine  (daughter),  12)  qahatluAq  (?),  son  of  2, 
married  to  13)  zar^'ujAq,  one  who  walks  with  a  sving,  14)  tatån'Eq, 
the  swelled  one  (boy),  15)  kijoruna  (?),  16)  niArnilik,  the  pus-filled 
one  (boy),  17)  panikuniAq,  dear  little  daughter  (girl). 

At  Tugliuvartalik,  a  small  lake  near  to  above  village  but  on  the 
opposite  bank: 

18)  ajagiAq,  something  that  must  he  pushed  forward,  married  to 
19)  tika"jA"q,  something  like  an  index  finger,  20)  hArpik,  whale  tail, 
21)  mikiri"uAq.  the  little  one  (daughter),  22)  amArortuAq,  the  big  wolf 
(adoptive  daughter),  23)  kiatA'q,  sirloin,  and  his  wife  24)  a"liixuAq, 
the  little  one  with  blood,  25)  auji^^ak,  butterfly  larva  (their  son), 
26)  liArpik,  whale  tail  (young  man),  27)  kir^'an'A'q,  a  mountain  one 
is  especially  fond  of  (young  unmarried  man),  28)  qArluArge,  the  sing- 
ing one  (young  unmarried  man). 


Two  litlle  Hfjruaqtormiut  girls,  dressed  in  rags  because  their  taboo  debars 
them  from  getting  new  clothes  in  spring  or  summer.  One  of  them  is  wearing 
her  hair  in  lu'dlit:  wooden  sticks  round  which  the  hair  is  wound  and  bound 
with  strips  of  caiibou  skin,  tu'dlit  are  worn  partly  for  ornament,  partly  to 

keep  the  hair  in  order. 
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At  Itimneq: 

29)  tikta  U  q,  the  almost  blown  away  one,  his  wife  30)  z'agpiik,  the 
scattered  one,  31)  tigjåk,  the  he  animal  (adoptive  daughter),  32)  alEq, 
harpoon  line,  31*8  other  wife  with  son  33)  aptanEq  (?),  and  daughter 
34)  abq,  ball  of  the  foot,  35)  uliut,  part  of  back  above  rump,  son  of 
31,  married  to  36)  ua'a',  37)  qArha^q,  red-throated  loon  (son),  38)  qa- 
var^a  (?  son),  39)  to'rlat'A'q  (daughter),  40)  qavari^an  (?),  his  wife,  41) 
aviliajuk,  concubine,  42)  hikjigAq,  marmot  (son),  43)  ikjiktA'rikik,  he 
who  skips  (son). 

At  Nahiktartorvik: 

44)  AqixA  q,  ptarmigan  chicken,  his  wife  45)  AruArqik,  the  real 
woman,  46)  niArnilin'A'q,  the  dear  pus-filled  one,  his  wife  47)  iktu- 
lukan'A  q,  the  droll  old  man  in  the  house  (?)  48)  qabluciAq,  with 
neat  eyebrows  (young  man)  49)  patlak  (?)  (young  girl),  50)  pukErluk, 
she  with  the  wretched  pieces  of  belly-skin  of  caribou*),  his  wife, 
51)  ArnasugAq,  the  good  woman,  his  other  wife,  52)  tikEq,  index- 
finger,  53)  migpigAq  (?)  (son),  54)  ArnArqik,  the  real  woman  (daugh- 
ter), 55)  atagan"A'q,  one  who  hangs  on  well,  56)  iktulukan'A'q, 
the  droll  householder  (son),  57)  ko'i^  uAq,  the  little  brook  (daugh- 
ter), 58)  uliut,  part  of  back  above  rump  (adoptive  son),  59)  kijorut  (?), 
and  wife  60)  kilo,  the  carcass,  61)  niArnilik,  the  pus-filled  one 
(young  man). 

At  Arnar  quag  hang  uit: 

62)  niklAq,  the  cold  one,  and  wife,  63)  tArto,  the  ant,  64)  etqu- 
uA'q  (?)  (daughter),  65)  nutArArtA'q,  the  young  child,  and  wife,  66)  ni- 
pilitaoq,  he  who  also  has  a  good  voice,  67)  ArnahugA'q,  the  good 
woman  (boy). 

At  Iglorjualik  or  Akilineq: 

68)  itiut,  one's  own  anus,  and  wife  69)  a'rut  (?),  70)  a'nar^uniAq, 
one  who  would  like  to  be  a  grandmother  (son),  71)  qAqimåt,  he  who 
is  above  (son),  72)  tatansq  (?)  (son),  73)  iliq^ujA'q,  what  has  been  scor- 
ched in  a  cooking-pot  (daughter),  74)  Arnafun'A'q,  one  who  is  reborn 
in  another  body  (daughter). 

Careless  mind  and  great  capacity  for  resignation. 

I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  show  to  what  a  great  extent  the 
cåreless  mind  of  the  Eskimos  is  at  once  their  weakness  and  their 
strength.  For  instance,  it  impressed  me  to  see  the  people  both  at 
Tugliuvartalik  Lake  and  at  Ihiingaq  on  short  rations,  in  fact  some 
of  them  actually  suffering  privation,  although  they  knew  that  large 
and  small  herds  of  caribou  were  every  day  passing  a  neighbouring 
village  only  a  day's  journey  away.  They  were  calmly  waiting  until  the 

*)  pukEq  —  belly  skin  of  caribou. 
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caribou  directed  their  steps  to  their  own  village,  careless  of  whether 
they  had  to  put  up  with  some  hardship  or  not  for  a  day  or  two  longer. 
Probably  it  is  this  kind  of  care-free  argumentation  that  often  leads  to 
a  camp,  where  food  is  scarce,  being  broken  so  late  that  the  Eskimos  no 
longer  have  the  strength  to  get  to  better  hunting  grounds.  If  this  care- 
lessness can  sometimes  in  another  fashion  become  strength,  it  lies  in 
the  bright  and  easy  humour  that  is  retained  under  almost  all  the  con- 
ditions of  life.  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  confirming  this  latter 
at  Nahiktartorvik,  and  as  the  observations  made  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  Eskimo  mind,  I  will  brietly  recapitulate  them  here. 

On  May  26th  we  were  surprised  by  a  violent  storm  which  came 
down  upon  us  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  rain  poured  down, 
and  the  gale  rose  to  such  violence  in  the  course  of  about  two  hours 
that  we  had  to  pull  our  tent  down  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  swept 
away  together  with  our  equipment. 

The  camp  was  in  a  state  of  complete  confusion:  morass,  melted 
mud,  whipped  up  by  the  rain,  a  mire  of  soft,  bottomless  snow  and 
uncountable  little  streams  that  shot  up  out  of  the  ground  and  ran 
away  in  all  directions.  Our  seal-skin  footwear  flapped  and  squelched 
about  our  feet  every  time  we  had  to  crawl  out  to  arrange  the  tent  and 
put  more  stones  on  the  canvas;  and  yet  we  were  tolerably  well  off 
in  comparison  with  our  Eskimo  neighbours  in  the  village,  who  were 
still  living  in  snow  houses;  their  roofs  were  only  covered  with  raw 
and  newly-flayed  caribou  skin;  the  walls  consisted  of  melted  snow, 
a  yellowish  mass  that  looked  like  brown  sugar,  and  as  the  rain  con- 
stantly tore  holes  in  them,  they  tried  to  plug  the  worst  places  with 
old  footwear,  trousers  and  frocks. 

Amid  this  storm  we  heard  the  cries  of  people  arriving,  and  to  our 
astonishment  we  discovered  two  sledges  driving  at  full  speed  into  the 
village.  It  was  Hiliktoq,  who  at  last  had  abandoned  his  hunger  camp 
at  Ihiingaq  and  now  finally  joined  us,  as  thin  as  a  lath  from  under- 
feeding. He  came  with  his  two  wives  and  his  sons,  and  whilst  the 
man  laboriously  tried  to  tie  the  dogs  to  some  stones,  the  women 
started  to  pitch  a  tent  of  deer  skins  sewn  together.  They  were  prudent 
enough  to  raise  it  to  only  half  its  proper  height,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  surprisingly  short  time  they  really  succeeded  in  making  camp 
and  getting  their  sleeping  rugs  safely  inside.  Later  in  the  evening 'I 
went  out  to  see  how  my  neighbours  were  getting  on,  as  I  thought  they 
would  certainly  need  help.  First  I  went  to  Hiliktoq  and  his  family, 
for  I  knew  that  none  of  them  had  a  dry  thread  on  their  bodies  when 
they  arrived.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  they  took  the  storm  and  there- 
fore went  round  behind  the  tent  and  peeped  in  through  the  many 
holes.  When  I  got  right  up  to  it  1  was  astonished  to  hear  singing  in- 
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side,  and  gay  choruses  into  the  bargain.  I  now  saw  Hiliktoq  sitting 
right  at  the  back  of  the  tent  with  a  wife  on  each  side  and  the  children 
round  about  them.  On  the  floor  lay  two  shoulders  of  venison,  raw 
but  inviting  —  gifts  from  the  village;  and  now,  vshen  hunger  no  lon- 
ger gnawed,  the  desire  for  song  had  immediately  welled  up  in  them. 
The  younger  of  the  wives  was  singing;  she  looked  wild  and  beauti- 
ful, with  her  long  hair  soaked  with  rain  water.  I  hid  in  the  shelter 
of  a  large  stone  and  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  part  of  the  song: 

Aja  —  aja  —  aja! 

1  always  used 

To  accompany  the  archers, 

Men  who  shot  with  arrows. 

And  I  strode  in  over  the  great  plains 

With  my  quiver 

And  my  bow  over  my  shoulder, 

Aja  —  aja  —  aja! 

Aja  —  aja  —  aja! 
I  always  used 

To  accompany  the  fast  runners. 
Those  who  left  others  behind. 
And  I  hunted  in  over  the  great  plains 
With  my  quiver 

And  my  bow  over  my  shoulder, 
Aja  —  aja  —  aja! 

Each  part  of  the  song  was  sung  with  great  gusto,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  these  people  needed  no  help;  to  them  the  storm  did 
not  exist.  I  later  learned  that  they  had  got  to  know  the  song  from  the 
Kidlinermiut. 

Then  I  went  to  one  of  the  most  damaged  snow  houses,  where  my 
old  story-teller  lived.  I  could  only  get  in  by  wading  through  a  large 
lake  that  became  deeper  and  deeper  all  the  time,  and  so  had  to  be 
content  to  look  in  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  But  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes  when  I  saw  them  all,  old  and  young,  eagerly  ab- 
sorbed in  gambling  with  small,  fine  playing  cards  that  had  been  im-  v/ 
ported  from  Winnipeg.  Laughter  and  merry  cries  alternated  with  the 
claps  of  thunder,  and  I  understood  that  none  of  these  people,  who 
were  born  to  this  weather,  could  take  a  little  discomfort  seriously. 

Sense  of  locality  and  map  drawings. 

I  have  drawn  attention  to  how  extremely  difficult  it  was  to  find 
our  way  on  the  Barren  Grounds.  The  one  part  resembled  the  other, 
and  as  soon  as  we  got  a  little  way  from  the  main  channel  of  Kazan 
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River,  we  ran  as  a  rule  into  a  net  of  small  watercourses  which  wound 
their  way  between  large  and  small  lakes  and  made  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  set  course.  The  very  gneiss  hills  resembled  each  other,  and  only 
when  one  had  very  definite  land  marks  and  bearings  to  go  upon, 
could  the  one  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  The  Caribou  Eskimos, 
however,  had  such  marks  in  abundance,  and  they  had  also  to  a  great 
extent  given  the  land  names,  as  a  rule  characteristic  and  informative 
names,  the  result  being  that  to  one  who  was  familiar  with  these 
names  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  find  the  way.  During  our  sojurn  at 
Nahiktartorvik  we  were  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  district,  especially  by  two  men,  Pukerluk  and  Kijorut, 
and  so  instructive  were  the  particulars  imparted  to  us  that  in  reality 
without  much  difficulty  we  found  our  way  to  the  village  at  Hikolig- 
juaq  where,  we  had  been  informed,  the  Padlermiut  had  a  camp. 
Pukerluk  especially,  who  was  a  kind  of  chief  over  the  Harvaqtormiut, 
was  a  man  who  had  moved  about  everywhere  within  the  region  where 
the  Caribou  Eskimos  hunt,  fish,  trade,  and  fetch  wood  from  the 
timber  line.  In  using  the  expression  chief  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  taken 
in  the  literal  sense,  but  merely  as  an  expression  of  the  common  Eski- 
mo view  that  a  skilful  man  with  will-power  and  authority  uncon- 
sciously subordinates  his  neighbours  under  him,  so  that  he  makes 
dispositions  when  important  decisions  are  to  be  taken. 

These  two  men  drew  a  large  number  of  maps  for  me,  and,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  pencil  and 
paper,  it  was  astonishing  to  see  their  ability  to  I'eproduce  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  landscape  in  a  few  strokes.  Of  course  it  is  true  of  these 
maps,  as  of  all  maps  made  by  freehand  drawing,  that  the  proportions 
were  on  no  means  correct,  but  they  gave  such  a  perfectly  valid  idea 
of  the  district  by  showing  lakes,  mountains,  watercourses  and  espe- 
cially the  course  of  the  principal  river,  that  all  the  Eskimo  names 
could  be  put  in,  and  as  these  names  always  in  one  way  or  another 
give  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  landscape,  it  wfs  possible 
for  us,  by  means  of  these  maps,  to  find  our  way  about  independently. 
In  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  recording  some  of  these  names 
from  the  Barren  Grounds  a  few  of  these  map  sketches  will  be  repro- 
duced later  *).  It  will  then  be  observed  with  interest  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  names  that  appear  again  among  these  Inland  Eskimos 
occur  both  in  Greenland  and  along  the  arctic  coast  of  Canada,  indeed 
wherever  Eskimos  have  their  habitat. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  maps  that  Pukerluk  drew  for  me  was 

*)  A  large  number  of  place  names  associated  with  various  maps  drawn  by 
both  Igliilingmiut  and  Pådlermiut  will  be  found  in  No.  3  of  this  volume  in  con- 
nection with  Eskimo  texts  comprising:  the  special  shaman  words,  list  of  words 
and  the  words  of  selected  songs. 
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of  the  area  round  Schultz  Lake,  Aberdeen  Lake  and  Thelon  River, 
where,  for  instance,  the  famous  Akihneq  is  situated  —  once  one  of 
the  most  renowned  marketing  places  for  all  Coast  Eskimos,  for  the 
arctic  coast,  Hudson  Bay,  and  even  the  Caribou  Eskimos  at  the  time 
when  the  borders  of  civilization  went  to  Fort  Churchill,  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  had  not  yet  established  its  other  trading  posts. 

Akilineq  is  not  a  river,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  a  ridge,  which 
has  received  its  name:  "The  land  on  the  other  side"  because  the  Eski- 
mos used  to  have  their  camps  down  by  the  river  on  the  opposite  side 
to  the  bank  where  the  Akilineq  hills  lay.  The  river  has  no  especial 
Eskimo  name.  Pukerluk  has  often  had  land  at  Akilineq,  but  he  usual- 
ly arranged  matters  so  that  he  spent  the  spring  at  Itqitlit  nunait, 
higher  up  the  river,  a  place  by  Thelon  River.  The  summer  he  spent 
lower  down,  some  distance  below  the  big  lake  or  broads,  Tivjalik 
near  Morjunerjuaq.  Winter  itself,  however,  was  spent  by  Kazan  River, 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  vicinity  of  his  present  habitation.  The 
reason  for  this  was,  naturally,  that  as  a  rule  the  caribou  spend  the 
whole  of  the  winter  in  small  flocks  round  about  the  lower  course  of 
Kazan  River,  but  most  frequently  disappear  entirely  from  the  regions 
just  mentioned.  It  is  true  that  these  small  flocks  were  extremely  shy 
and  could  not  be  hunted  on  the  creaking  snow  in  good  weather,  but 
only  in  a  snow-storm,  when  it  was  sometimes  possible  to  stalk  quite 
close  up  to  them.  That  it  was  unusually  hard  hunting,  especially  in 
the  days  when  they  only  had  bow  and  arrow  and  no  rifles,  speaks 
for  itself.  In  connection  with  these  hunts  Pukerluk  stated  that  only 
rarely  was  Hila  in  a  favourable  mood  towards  the  people  who  in- 
habited these  regions.  Hila  was  a  merciless  and  terrible  power;  in 
winter  it  was  everlastingly  pErjoq:  blizzard  and  gale,  in  summer 
nipaluk:  rain.  But  Pfnga  made  it  possible  for  people  to  live:  the  fur- 
ther one  came  up  towards  the  big  lakes  and  Akilineq,  the  more  abun- 
dant were  bird  life  and  the  herds  of  caribou.  Up  at  Tivjalik  one 
fetched  wood  for  sledges,  kayaks  and  tent  poles.  The  trees  were  torn 
up  by  the  root  by  the  spring  floods  further  up  the  river  and  were 
taken  by  the  stream  right  from  the  regions  where  the  trees  of  the 
forest  were  large  and  thick,  down  to  the  banks  of  Tivjalik,  where 
there  were  merely  a  few  isolated,  small  trees  that  were  not  suitable 
for  timber.  The  only  place  where  one  could  get  green  wood  was  at 
Xapårtumiat,  further  up  the  river.  But  for  various  reasons  they  did 
not  care  much  about  felling  trees  themselves,  quite  apart  from  the 
natural  reason  that  in  the  old  flint  days  a  live  tree  could  only  be  cut 
down  with  the  very  greatest  difficulty.  The  timber  that  Hila  thus 
procured  for  people  by  the  help  of  gales,  w'hich  tore  them  up  by  the 
root  or  by  the  help  of  the  waters  of  the  river  which,  when  all  the 
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snow  had  melted  away,  overflowed  its  banks,  was  much  better  than 
that  which  people  could  themselves  fell.  In  additian,  when  it  was 
thrown  up  on  to  the  bank  and  the  river  withdrew  to  its  natural  bed, 
the  timber  could  dry  in  the  sun  and  was  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Pukerluk  showed  me  a  sledge,  of  the  normal  type  for  the  Caribou 
Eskimos,  who  fetched  wood  from  Akilineq.  Its  overall  length  was 
seven  metres;  the  portion  with  the  cross-slats  measured  four  metres 
and  the  nose  itself,  the  nose  of  the  runners,  was  three  metres.  The 
length  of  the  cross-slats  was  metre,  the  ends  projecting  a  good  way 
outside  the  runners  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  breadth  of  the  sledge 
itself  was  no  more  than  a  good  half  metre.  In  former  days,  when 
such  a  sledge  was  to  be  cut  out  of  a  tree  trunk,  it  had  to  be  labo- 
riously hewn  out  with  pieces  of  iron  which  had  been  bartered  from 
the  Coast  Eskimos,  who  traded  with  Churchill.  A  small  piece  of  iron 
was  placed  on  the  end  of  a  long  wooden  shaft;  a  knife  like  this  — 
also  used  for  other  work  too  —  was  called  a  qii^'uzA'q  and  the  me- 
thod of  cutting  the  wood  out  by  means  of  this  knife  was  called  by 
the  expression  qir^^'uzA'rpa':  have  work  with  a  qir|'uzA'q.  Of  course  it 
took  many,  many  days  to  get  a  sledge  cut  out  of  a  tree  trunk  in  this 
manner,  as  one  continuously  had  to  make  the  groove  one  cut  in  the 
tree  deeper  and  deeper,  until  the  piece  of  wood  required  was  separated 
from  the  stem  in  the  size  desired.  Nowadays  people  used  saws  from 
the  white  men,  and  cutting  wood  out  of  the  stems  by  means  of  even 
the  dullest  saw  was  child's  play  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  qir^uzA'q. 

In  former  days  Akilineq  was  the  place  of  assembly  of  all  Eskimos 
from  the  interior  and  from  the  coast  areas  at  Hudson  Bay,  Kugjuaq 
(Churchill),  Igluligårjuk  (Chesterfield),  Kidlinermiut  (the  arctic  coast 
and  Victoria  Land)  and  Netsilingmiut.  The  folks  who  came  with  trade 
goods,  which  in  particular  consisted  of  nails  and  pieces  of  iron,  and 
now  and  then  a  rare  valuable  such  as  a  real  knife,  were  those  who 
had  traded  at  Kugjuaq.  The  prices  of  these  commodities  were  thongs 
of  the  bearded  seal,  and  footwear  like  that  used  by  the  coast  dwellers, 
as  well  as  dogs  and  the  like;  but  the  Kidlinermiut  were  not  reliable 
people;  they  changed  their  minds  quickly,  they  were  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  not  uncommonly  things  therefore  developed  into  a  bloody  colli- 
sion, when  the  trading  was  broken  off"  by  war  between  the  diff'erent 
tribes.  These  coast  dwellers  of  course  also  came  up  for  timber,  and 
even  by  the  river  where  they  stayed  there  were  some  trees  that  reached 
a  height  of  seven  to  eight  metres;  but  as  already  stated,  they  always 
preferred  tivjat:  that  which  has  drifted  ashore,  i.  e.  the  tree  trunks 
washed  up  on  land  by  the  river.  This  was  not  mei'ely  because  the 
trunks  were  bigger  and  of  better  quality  because  they  were  dry  right 
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through,  but  also  because  no  Eskimo,  according  to  Pukerhik,  likes 
to  go  into  a  forest.  A  forest  is  called  napA'rtut:  those  that  stand  up- 
right. napA'rtut,  or  the  forests,  were  looked  upon  as  living  beings, 
but  were  merely  unable  to  speak.  They  can  be  heard  whispering  in 
the  night,  when  the  wind  sweeps  through  the  branches;  often  one 
hears  whining  noises,  often  strange  whistling.  All  the  peculiar  my- 
sterious sounds  one  hears  when  one  goes  into  a  forest  are  the  cause 
of  their  being  regarded  as  living  beings,  which  merely  have  a  tongue 
or  language  that  is  difTerent  from  that  of  man.  Therefore  no  Eskimo 
must  spend  the  night  in  a  forest;  but  if  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by  some 
circumstance  or  other,  his  sojourn  in  a  forest  may  last  up  to  ten 
nights;  the  forests  will  not  tolerate  man  longer  than  that. 


II. 

Continued  journey  to  the 
Padlermiut  at  Hikoligjuaq. 

The  storms  of  the  last  few  days  had  made  great  inroads  in  the 
snow  and  in  some  places  the  river-ice  was  under  water,  and  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  good  going  while  there  was  still 
time.  In  order  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  my  stay  among  the 
Harvaqtormiut,  and  especially  to  get  accustomed  to  the  dialect,  I  had 
stayed  at  Nahiktartorvik  some  days  longer  than  my  companions,  who 
had  gone  on  with  a  part  of  our  baggage  a  day's  journey  ahead  to  a 
place  that  was  called  qahulqakta"t  (Greenlandic:  Qasuvdlagtaissut) :  a 
place  where  the  wind  quietens  down  now  and  then.  At  that  time  we 
had  only  one  tent,  and  as  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  have  a  place 
where  I  could  write,  I  had  been  egoistic  enough  to  keep  that  tent, 
whilst  my  companions  had  had  I  o  be  content  with  a  hastily  erected 
qArmAq:  Shelter,  built  up  of  stones,  pointed  with  turf  and  with  an 
interimistic  roof  of  skins,  a  hunting  shelter  such  as  is  used  by  Eskimos 
everywhere. 

It  was  now  most  necessary  that  I  should  find  out  how  they  had 
managed  under  such  primitive  conditions  during  the  bad  weather,  and 
I  therefore  broke  camp  together  with  Qavigarssuaq  after  having  taken 
cordial  leave  of  the  village,  especially  Pukerluk.  His  parting  words 
were  said  in  a  curious  form,  but  he  said  them  because  he  knew  that 
he  was  pleasing  me  by  doing  so: 

"Your  tongue  is  not  so  frozen  as  when  you  came".  This  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  Caribou  Eskimos  thought  our  Greenlandic  dialect 
was  so  hard  that  we  spoke  as  if  our  tongues  were  frozen  stiff  in  our 
mouths.  (Peculiarly  enough,  when  we  arrived  they  had  used  the  ex- 
pression kutafut  about  our  dialect,  which  in  Greenlandic  means:  those 
who  cannot  speak  clearly,  and  is  especially  used  about  children  who 
have  not  yet  learned  to  pronounce  all  the  sounds). 

I  was  pleased  with  this  testimonial,  for  I  had  taken  a  lot  of  trouble 
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to  acquire  the  new  dialect,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  result  of  these 
efforts  was  to  be  of  especial  benefit  to  me  during  my  stay  among  the 
Padlermiut. 

Thunder  and  rain  had  been  succeeded  by  snow  storm,  and  in  furi- 
ous weather  we  caught  up  with  our  companions,  who  had  really  had 
to  go  through  a  great  deal  during  the  storm,  but  otherwise  had  taken 
it  all  with  their  usual  good  humour. 

The  whole  country  was  now  flooded  with  small  flocks  of  caribou 
numbering  from  25  to  60,  up  to  100,  and  as  our  dogs  were  accustomed 
to  bear  hunting  at  the  coast,  it  was  very  difficult  to  guide  them  through 
all  this  live  game;  they  were  in  fact  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement, 
as  we  only  shot  what  we  had  use  for  in  the  evening,  or  rather  in  the 
morning,  when  about  to  pitch  camp. 

We  worked  our  way  forward  by  means  of  the  map  Pukerluk  had 
drawn  for  us,  and,  finding  without  difficulty  both  ridges  and  the  spe- 
cial crossing  over  the  river  that  he  had  advised  us  to  make  for,  now 
that  the  ice  was  being  undermined  by  the  running  water,  we  arrived 
at  the  village  without  any  delays  whatever  as  early  as  June  31st.  We 
had  not  travelled  very  far  that  day  when,  at  a  turn  of  the  river,  we 
caught  sight  of  a  sledge  with  three  men.  We  halted  at  once  and 
waved  to  them,  but  hardly  had  they  seen  that  w  e  were  strangers  when 
they  whipped  up  their  dogs  and  disappeared  behind  the  nearest  hill 
top  in  wild  flight.  To  pursue  them  might  easily  lead  to  misunder- 
standing and  hostility,  and  therefore  we  continued  calmly  on  our  way 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  village  during  the  course  of  the  day.  We 
had  now  left  the  river  and  had  reached  a  lake  so  large  that  it  could 
only  be  Hikoligjuaq.  We  stopped  at  a  large,  open  water  hole  that  had 
been  broken  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  by  the  current  of  the  river, 
and  started  to  examine  the  terrain  about  us,  when  on  the  top  of  a 
rise  we  saw  a  man  watching  us  with  the  keenest  attention.  We  waved 
to  him,  and  as  he  answered  by  raising  both  arms  above  his  head  as 
a  sign  that  he  was  unarmed  and  of  friendly  intentions,  we  drove  on 
and  shortly  afterwards  came  to  his  dwelling.  We  had  at  last  reached 
our  goal;  we  were  among  the  Pådlermiut. 

It  was  a  small  camp,  at  this  time  one  of  three  tents,  and  the  man 
we  had  met  —  in  contrast  to  his  countrymen  in  these  regions  — 
came  towards  us  in  fearless  readiness  to  help.  1  told  him  whom  we 
were  and  what  we  had  come  for,  and  he  replied  at  once  by  informing 
us  that  his  name  was  Igjugarjuk  (the  little  testicle).  The  circumstance 
that  he  spoke  his  own  name  was  to  us  a  proof  that  we  were  among 
tribes  that  were  quite  different  from  those  we  were  otherwise  used 
to  having  intercourse  with.  A  coast  dweller  does  not  tell  his  name 
himself;  he  must  not  say  what  his  name  is,  but  as  a  rule  summons 
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someone  who  can  name  it,  when  it  is  desired  to  know  what  he  is 
called. 

We  told  Igjugarjuk  about  the  young  men  who  had  fled  before  us, 
and  he  laughed  heartily  and  explained  that  they  had  taken  us  for 
Indians.  Before  the  various  H.  B.  C.  posts  were  opened  inside  the 
timber  line,  it  was  very  common  for  the  Indians  to  come  right  down 
to  Hikoligjuaq  on  their  spring  hunting  trips,  and  there  had  always 
been  deadly  enmity  between  them  and  the  Pådlermiut. 

Within  the  Caribou  Eskimo  group  everybody  knows  everybody 
else,  and  long  before  I  arrived  at  Hikoligjuaq  I  had  naturally  learned 
a  good  deal  about  Igjugårjuk,  who  in  many  ways  was  an  unusual 
man  and,  like  Pukerluk,  of  a  chieftain  nature,  enjoying  great  esteem 
among  all  his  kinsmen.  He  was  just  the  man  with  whom  I  had  been 
advised  at  Nahiktartorvik  to  live  and  look  to  on  the  whole  and  seek 
assistance  and  information  in  my  work.  Now  that  he  came  towards 
me,  pleased  and  smiling,  I  was  therefore  unable  to  think  of  anything 
else  than  the  manner  in  which  he  had  secured  his  first  wife.  Com- 
pared with  the  usual  Eskimo  form  of  wooing,  it  was,  to  put  it  most 
mildly,  drastic.  This  episode  in  his  life  had  been  part  of  the  last  in- 
formation imparted  to  me  by  Pukerluk  before  I  journeyed  out  to  find 
him. 

As  a  young  man  Igjugarjuk  had  been  in  love  with  a  woman  named 
Kibgarjuk,  but  her  family  were  opposed  to  the  match.  When  he  heard 
later  that  they  thought  of  giving  her  to  another  man,  he  turned  up 
unexpectedly  one  day,  with  his  elder  brother  Harpik,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  snow  house  where  Kibgarjuk  lived,  and  from  there  shot  down 
her  father,  mother,  two  brothers  with  their  respective  wives  and 
finally,  when  Kibgarjuk  had  become  alone,  sprang  in,  carried  her  off 
and  married  her.  I  was  therefore  astonished  that  a  man  with  such 
an  experience  behind  him  could,  immediately  we  had  arrived,  prove 
his  close  relationship  with  the  Canadian  Mounted  Police  by  handing 
me  a  document  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Canadian  government,  issued 
at  his  village  during  the  hunting  of  a  murderer  in  April  1921,  and 
reading  as  follows: 

Lake  She-ko-lig-you-ak, 
North  West  Territories, 
April  8th,  1921. 

Appointment  as  Special  Constable: 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer,  one  Ed-jo-a-juk  Padlermiut 
Escimo,  of  Lake  She-ko-lig-you-ak,  North  West  Territories,  Canad.i, 
has  this  day  been  appointed  by  me,  the  undersigned  Albert  E.  Reames, 


Atqdrtilaq.  Ii/juijarju k  s  wilr.  Sin-  is  wcai  Iiil;  headed  hiiirpins  and  a  shawl  Indian- 
fasliion  over  her  shoulders  above  her  inner  coal.  Her  fingers  are  bejewelled 
with  rings,  which  are  usually  beaten  out  of  copper  coins. 
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one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the  North  West 
Territories,  for  the  purposes  of  apprehending  and  bringing  lo  justice, 
one  Ouangwak  Padlermiul  Escimo,  wanted  on  two  charges  of  murder, 
and  for  whose  arrest  warrants  have  been  duly  issued.  The  said  Ed- 
jo-å-juk  to  have  all  the  privileges,  rights  and  appertenances  duly 
connected  with  the  said  office  of  Special  Constable  in  the  Territories. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  eighth  day  of  April  A.  D.  1921 
at  Lake  She-ko-lig-you-ak,  in  the  North  West  Territories  aforesaid. 

(signed)  Albert  E.  Reames 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  our  far  North 
West  Territories. 

With  the  requisite  air  of  gravity  I  read  through  the  letter,  and  as 
he  apparently  attached  much  importance  to  the  printed  word,  which 
he  did  not  understand,  I  was  not  going  to  be  behindhand  and  there- 
fore, in  return,  handed  him  an  old  newspaper  that  I  had  in  my  bag. 
He  took  it  and  examined  it  with  the  same  attentiveness  as  I  had  paid 
his  document,  and  from  that  moment  we  were  in  his  eyes  equals. 

Igjugårjuk,  however,  was  no  humbug,  and  when  I  think  of  all 
the  people  I  have  met  on  the  long  stretch  between  Greenland  and 
Siberia,  he  occupies  an  outstanding  place  among  all  prominent  Eski- 
mos. He  was  wise,  independent,  intelligent  and  e.xercised  great  autho-^ 
rity  over  his  fellow-villagers.  He  invited  us  at  once  into  one  of  his  tents 
and,  as  the  mighty  man  he  was,  he  naturally  had  two  wives  and  two 
tents.  The  eldest  of  the  wives,  Kibgarjuk  (the  little  gnawed-off  bone) 
—  she  it  was  who  had  given  rise  to  the  aforementioned  massacre  — 
had  now  been  superseded  by  a  younger  beauty  by  name  Atqåralåq 
(the  little  one  who  descends  to  one),  and  naturally  her  tent,  which 
was  large  and  elegant  in  contrast  to  that  of  her  rival,  was  the  one 
into  which  we  were  now  shown. 

The  privation  we  had  expected  to  find  had  long  been  relieved  by 
prosperity.  In  front  of  the  little  camp  lay  a  heap  of  unflensed  cari- 
bou, so  many  that  it  was  difficult  to  count  them.  One  understands 
what  a  feast  it  is  to  these  Eskimos  when  the  migration  of  the  cari- 
bou begins,  for  when  I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  all  the  splendid  meat 
that  lay  piled  up,  I  was  told  that  only  a  month  before  they  had  all 
been  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  spite  of  endless  hunting  there  had 
been  no  game  to  find,  and  all  the  caches  from  previous  hunts  had 
been  emptied.  Then  one  of  Igjugarjuk's  wives,  Kibgarjuk,  together 
with  a  small  adoptive  son,  had  left  the  camp  and  started  out  in  the 
snow  storm,  dragging  a  little  sledge  behind  them.  Her  sole  equipment 
was  some  implements  for  fishing  for  salmon.  It  was  still  hard  winter 
then  and  the  wind  blew  almost  incessantly,  and  Kibgarjuk  was  lost 
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in  the  blizzard,  apparently  the  certain  prey  of  the  pitiless  Hila.  Her 
objective  was  a  small  lake  several  days'  journey  away,  where  she 
intended  to  try  to  catch  salmon  trout.  This  was  the  very  last  resort 
she  could  think  of.  They  had  tried  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Ka- 
zan River  and  all  the  surrounding  lakes,  without  success.  It  was  as 
if  everything  eatable  had  been  taken  from  man.  Without  provisions 
and  without  sleeping  skins  Kibgarjuk  and  the  little  boy  had  dragged 
themselves  to  the  lake,  resting  as  little  as  possible  in  snow  huts  which 
they  built  for  themselves  when  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  —  snow 
huts  which,  if  they  did  give  them  shelter  from  the  wind,  were  ice- 
cold  because  they  had  nothing  to  warm  them  up.  At  the  very  point 
of  complete  exhaustion  they  had  come  to  the  little  lake  that  she  be- 
lieved would  prove  their  salvation,  because  she  had  dreamed  that  it 
contained  salmon  trout.  Her  dream  was  fulfilled.  The  lake  actually 
was  full  of  big,  fat  trout,  and  thus  it  was  that  Kibgarjuk  had  saved 
the  whole  village;  but  their  faces  still  bore  distinct  traces  of  the  suf- 
ferings they  had  gone  through  during  the  past  two  winter  months. 

Now,  however,  everything  was  changed.  Igjugårjuk  at  once  gave 
orders  that  a  luxurious  feast  was  to  be  prepared  for  us,  and  two  big 
caribou  carcases  were  put  over  the  fire  in  enormous  zinc  baths  that 
had  been  secured  at  the  trading  post  at  Baker  Lake.  While  the  meal 
was  being  cooked,  we  fed  our  dogs,  but  hardly  had  we  taken  the 
coverings  from  our  sledge  loads  when  our  dog-feed,  which  consisted 
of  walrus  meat,  gave  rise  to  the  utmost  perplexity  among  the  people. 
Walrus  meat  had  never  been  seen  before  at  Hikoligjuaq  and  was  sub- 
ject to  absolute  taboo.  Igjugårjuk,  however,  who  on  his  many  jour- 
neys had  developed  a  certain  subtlety  of  mind,  was  content  to  issue 
a  prohibition  against  the  young  men  of  the  place  touching  the  meat 
and  against  knives  from  the  camp  being  employed  for  cutting  it  up. 
We  strangers  were  placed  outside  the  local  taboo  and  were  allowed 
to  cut  the  meat  up  with  our  own  knives  and  to  feed  our  dogs.  While 
this  was  proceeding  a  young  man,  Pingorqa  was  his  name,  and  he 
had  never  been  down  by  the  coast,  came  to  us  and  began  to  make 
enquiries  about  the  animals  of  the  sea,  and  when  he  asked  if  seals 
had  horns  like  the  caribou,  I  realised  that  I  was  among  people  who 
were  widely  different  in  their  habits  from  the  Eskimos  whom  I-  had 
hitherto  known  and  to  whom  the  hunting  of  aquatic  mammals  is  a 
condition  of  life. 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  feeding  the  dogs,  we  unloaded  our  sled- 
ges and  moved  into  a  tent  which  Igjugårjuk  with  customary  munificence 
placed  at  our  disposal.  He  added  that  his  wife  Kibgarjuk  could  help 
us  with  the  cooking  and  mending  of  our  clothes.  But  Kibgarjuk,  who 
heard  this,  at  once  came  to  me  and  said  that  she  would  only  help  us  on 
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condition  that  her  husband  ate  with  us,  especially  when  we  ate  fine, 
white  man's  food;  she  had  already  noticed  that  we  had  both  flour 
and  tea.  While  assuring  her  that  I  regarded  this  as  a  matter  of  course, 
1  could  not  help  being  astonished  at  the  really  faithful  love  this 
woman  had  for  her  husband.  He  had  murdered  all  her  family,  all 
her  nearest  and  dearest,  it  made  no  difTerence.  Since  then  he  had 
displaced  her  and  taken  a  younger  wife  when  she  became  old; 
nevertheless,  she  continued  to  cherish  such  affection  for  him  that,  with 
her  life  as  the  stake,  she  could  go  out  on  a  fishing  trip  that  saved  the 
whole  village,  but  first  and  foremost  her  husband,  from  death  by 
starvation.  I  discovered  later  that  Kibgarjuk's  position  towards  her 
husband  and  his  new  wife  was  the  same  as  that  of  an  old  servant. 

No  sooner  had  we  arranged  our  things  than  there  was  a  shout  that 
the  meat  was  cooked,  and  all  the  men  ran  up  to  Igjugarjuk's  tent. 
The  women  do  not  eat  until  the  men's  meal  is  over.  The  two  cooked 
caribou  lay  in  great  carved  joints  over  the  floor,  divided  in  wooden 
trays,  and  as  Igjugarjuk  had  wisely  thought  that  our  habits  might  not 
be  quite  the  same  as  theirs,  he  had  placed  our  rations  on  a  separate 
dish,  which  he  brought  to  us.  All  the  others  fell  upon  the  meat  like 
ferocious  dogs  —  the  object  was  to  get  the  best  pieces  —  and  though 
I  have  often  been  present  at  barbaric  feasts  among  Eskimos,  I  have 
never  witnessed  such  an  absence  of  manners.  Only  the  oldest,  those 
whose  teeth  were  most  worn,  used  knives;  the  younger  ones  tore  the 
meat  from  the  bones  in  quite  the  same  ravenous  but  greedy  way  as 
we  imagine  our  own  forefathers  have  eaten.  Besides  the  two  caribou 
a  number  of  heads  had  been  cooked.  Each  member  of  the  expedition 
received  one,  but  we  were  welcome  to  eat  it  in  our  own  tent,  thus 
displaying  the  understanding  that  one  need  not  over-eat,  but  on  the 
other  hand  is  obliged  to  take  one's  leavings  home.  Only  this  special 
condition  was  attached  to  the  gift  of  meat,  that  each  one  of  us  had  to 
guarantee  that  the  leavings  would  not  be  gnawed  by  women  or  dogs. 
The  muzzles  especially  were  regarded  as  being  sacred  eating,  and  this 
must  not  be  violated.  As  soon  as  everybody  had  eaten  as  much  as  he 
could,  the  desert  was  brought  up.  It  consisted  of  fat,  raw  gadfly  larvae 
which  had  been  picked  out  of  the  skins  of  the  newly  shot  caribou. 
They  wriggled  alive  on  a  big  meat  tray  like  giant  maggots,  and  when 
one  bit  them,  they  made  a  little  snap  and  a  crack. 

This  feast  was  barely  over  when  we  caught  sight  of  a  whole  train 
of  sledges  coming  to  our  village  from  a  large  island  lying  out  in  the 
middle  of  Hikoligjuaq.  It  was  a  remarkable  procession  in  the  eyes  of 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  seeing  the  Coast  Eskimos  come  rushing  up 
with  their  dogs.  Here  were  in  all  six  heavily  laden  sledges,  three  and 
three  tied  together;  each  sledge-group  was  drawn  by  two  dogs,  but 
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together  with  them  the  men  pulled  too;  the  women  walked  in  front. 
The  only  one  allowed  to  sit  on  the  load  was  a  mummy-like  old  woman 
who,  on  account  of  her  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  taboo  and  the  rules 
of  life  of  the  old,  was  said  to  enjoy  great  respect  among  the 
Padlermiut.  That  she  also  was  Igjugårjuk's  mother-in-law  did  not 
diminish  that  respect  either. 

In  Greenland,  among  the  real  dog  drivers,  it  is  regarded  as  almost 
degrading  to  have  such  a  poor  team  that  one  cannot  sit  on  the  sledge 
and  let  the  dogs  do  all  the  work.  Here,  however,  all  journeys  are 
synonymous  with  walking  and,  on  the  spring  journeys,  when  every- 
thing must  be  taken  along  when  camp  is  broken  in  order  to  move  to 
a  new  spot  where  possibly  the  stay  will  last  the  whole  of  the  next 
year,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  natural  thing  that  one  must  help  to  drag 
the  sledges.  The  small  number  of  dogs  is  not,  however,  due  to  any 
lack  of  desire  to  have  good  teams,  but  simply  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  dog-feed. 

The  visitors  who  now  took  up  their  quarters  at  our  village  came 
from  the  island  of  Himelrutaq  (Greenlandic:  Simiutaq):  the  cork, 
a  name  that  is  used  for  islands  that  block  the  entrance  to  a  fjord  or 
are  an  obstacle  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  All  the  new  arrivals  looked 
starved  and  had  barely  recovered  from  the  hunger  of  the  spring.  Four 
people  had  died  of  starvation,  and  two  —  a  married  couple  —  had 
first  eaten  all  their  sleeping  skins  and  thereafter  had  got  lost  in  a  snow 
storm  while  trying  to  get  away  to  other  villages. 

According  to  the  records  I  had  obtained  down  at  Chesterfield  from 
Mgr.  Turquetil,  who  is  particularly  well  acquainted  with  all  Eskimo 
matters  in  these  regions,  there  had  previously  been  about  600  people 
living  round  about  Hikoligjuaq,  but  through  the  hunger  periods  of  the 
last  generation  these  had  been  so  decimated  that  the  census  I  took 
only  gave  about  100  people. 

One  of  the  causes  of  all  this  privation  is,  in  certain  districts,  the 
introduction  of  firearms.  This  might  sound  paradoxical,  but  the  posi- 
tion is  this: 

In  these  parts  of  the  Barren  Grounds  there  are  enormous  numbers 
of  caribou,  which  follow  their  old  migration  paths  and  cross  rivers 
and  lakes  at  quite  certain  places.  As  long  as  the  Eskimos  only  used 
bow  and  arrow,  their  kayaks  and  their  special  kayak  lance,  the  ani- 
mals were  not  scared  to  such  an  extent  as  they  are  now,  when  the 
hunters  shoot  away  at  the  animals  opposite  the  crossing  places  with 
long-range  magazine  rifles.  When  the  caribou  have  experienced  this 
disturbance  for  a  few  years  they  take  other  paths,  whereas  the  Eski- 
mos remain  at  the  same  villages,  and  this  causes  the  catastrophe.  They 
think  there  are  no  caribou,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  caribou  have 


Above:  Women  out  galliering  reindeer  moss  to  be  used  for  fuel.  —  Below:  The 
camp  at  Hiholi'jjudrj.  In  the  foreground  are  Ujjiujarjuk  and  Atqåralåq  outside 

their  tent. 
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merely  chosen  another  road.  In  the  period  when  the  migration  is 
proceeding,  the  Barren  Grounds  are  so  difficult  of  access,  so  hard  to 
travel  over,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  Eskimos  to  go  out 
looking  for  caribou.  Hence  the  many  famine  periods,  despite  the  much 
better  and  quite  modern  hunting  implements.  My  census  for  the 
Hikoligjuaq  villages  gave  the  following  result: 

LIST  OF  THE  HIKOLIGJUAQ  VILLAGES  IN  THE  WINTER 

OF  1921—22. 

At  Qamanerjiiaq  near  Hikoligjuaq: 

1)  igjugA'rjuk,  the  little  testicle,  and  wife,  2)  atqA  raU  q,  the  dear 
one  who  descends  to  one,  and  other  wife  3)  kibkArjuk,  the  little 
gnawed-off  bone,  4)  pErqan"A  q,  the  one  who  always  does  a  thing 
in  such  a  way  that  there  is  always  a  lack  in  what  is  done  (son), 

5)  mor'jun'Eq,  the  place  where  a  river  becomes  a  lake  (daughter), 

6)  uo'jAq  (?)  (son),  7)  alEqahuAq,  elder  sister  (son),  8)  pir^orqa,  ridge, 
and  wife  9)  nutAratuAq,  only  child,  10)  axjA'rtoq  (?),  (old  woman), 
11)  avane',  far  away,  and  wife,  12)  ke'na  lik,  the  mask,  13)  utahania  (?), 
and  wife,  14)  hu'^akzuk  (?),  15)  piklErnEq,  one  who  has  slipped  out 
of  something  (son),  16)  to'nra"jAq,  the  little  helping  spirit  (daughter), 
17)  ArnAruzuk,  the  big  woman  (daughter),  18)  uliJ'A'q,  the  one  with 
the  wrong  side  out,  and  wife,  19)  aktan'uAq,the  little  discarded  one, 
20)  oruluk,  one  who  always  gives  trouble  (son),  21)  ai|utikuluk,  the 
dear  little  man  (son),  22)  qatuk,  collar-bone  (daughter). 

At  Aukhivét,  also  near  Hikoligjuaq,  but  west  of  above: 
23)  alikan'Eq  (?),  and  wife,  24)  quhun'A'q  (?),  25)  amArun'Aq,  fa- 
vourite wolf  (son),  26)  kuna'HuAq  (?),  27)  EquAq,  dirt  in  the  anus  (boy), 
28)  qaha'luAq  (?),  old  woman,  29)  anigjAq  (?),  son. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Najaligjuaq: 

30)  uniri^ujA'q,  one  who  stops  often,  and  wife,  31)  panir\unian*A'q, 
the  dear,  who  would  like  to  be  a  daughter,  32)  ar^aviluk,  the  mo- 
derate maternal  uncle  (daughter),  33)  hequAq  (?),  (daughter),  34)  aktAr- 
ta  lik,  the  one  with  appendage  (daughter),  35)  uri^aha"na,  the  loving 
one  (son),  36)  Eqo'mnq,  one  who  closes  the  anus  a  little  when  eva- 
cuating, and  wife,  37)  nivian'A  q,  the  dear  little  virgin,  38)  ikut'Aq, 
the  chopped-off  one  (son),  39)  uri^aha"na,  the  loving  one  (son),  40) 
ar)^UAq  (?)  (son),  41)  orhoriak,  quartzite,  and  wife,  42)  kir^uhiu^'nAq, 
one  who  usually  is  behind,  43)  utak  (?),  other  wife,  44)  kamaluk, 
the  eager  one  (daughter),  45)  qatuk,  collar-bone  (daughter),  46)  Arna- 
lugjuAq,  the  big  woman  (daughter),  47)  u^^irLajA'q,  the  lenient  one 
(son),  48)  ihitqut  (?),  young  man,  49)  nagjuk,  the  antler,  and  wife, 
50)  pari^niut,  the  bull-caribou  one  owns,  51)  akha"ja"t,  the  wrist,  and 
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wife,  52)  unEq,  armpit,  53)  kataluk,  the  lost  one  (son),  54)  talEq, 
arm,  (young  man),  55)  kam'aluAq,  the  easily  exited  one,  (old  woman), 
56)  ataqag'juAq  (?)  (son),  57)  to'nra'"jaq,  the  little  helping  spirit 
(son),  and  wife  58)  uktuvialik,  she  with  the  real  sexual  organs, 
59)  utorqaU'q,  the  ageing  one,  (young  man),  60)  taluke",  the  one 
with  the  insufficient  hunting  shelter,  (woman),  61)  hinaziAq  (?), 
(woman),  62)  qaluAq,  the  ladled-out  one,  (old  widow),  63)  oqathiaq, 
the  smooth  tongue,  and  wife,  64)  qulighiatA'q,  the  happy  cooking 
one,  65)  poqutagoq  (?),  (yoimg  man),  66)  uA'rigjuAq,  the  well-bellied, 
and  wife,  67)  qA  rluto'q,  wild  duck,  68)  pin'Er'juaU'q,  the  beautiful 
one  (son),  69)  aktatuaU'q  (?)  (daughter),  70)  pamiun'A  q,  one  who  is 
fond  of  his  tail,  71)  axjA'rtoq  (?),  and  wife,  72)  ir\a"jAq,  she  with  the 
mons  Veneris,  73)  ita  (?)  (son),  74)  qaqhA^q,  loon  (daughter),  75)  oqa"- 
jAq,  the  one  like  a  tongue,  and  wife,  76)  pin  Er' JuaLv  q,  the  beautiful. 
At  Navlinnaq: 

77)  utAragjuAq  (?)  and  wife  78)  Arna'lugjuAq,  the  big  woman, 
79)  kataluk,  that  which  is  lost  (daughter),  80)  atquta'uAq,  the  beaten 
path  (son),  81)  niviArjiunEq,  the  former  virgin  (daughter),  82)  ahug- 
iAq  (?)  and  wife  83)  ataga  luk  (?),  84)  a'paluktaq,  the  red  one 
(daughter). 

At  Morjuncrjiuiq  on  the  other  side  of  Padler jiiaq: 
85)  uhugto  q,  he  with  the  big  penis,  and  wife  86)  qaja\  his  kayaks, 
87)  hEquAq  (?)  (son),  88)  niAqorjuAq,  the  big  head  (son),  89)  kir^uk, 
little  shrimp  (daughter),  90)  pA^rnrAq,  the  black  crowberry,  (man), 
91)  ilhqitamA'q  (?),  (man),  92)  kataluktA'q,  the  often-lost  one,  and  wife, 
93)  ataluk  (?)  and  other  wife,  94)  ansrajA'q,  one  who  often  goes 
out,  95)  ArnArquAq,  old  woman  (son),  96)  ita  (?)  and  wife,  97)  Arna- 
tuk,  woman,  98)  ai]^uliat  (?)  (son),  99)  qum'A'q,  one  who  often  makes 
water,  and  wife  100)  qatjuk,  one  who  does  not  eat,  or  the  one  who 
soon  tires  of  anything,  101  — 102)  two  children,  names  and  sex  un- 
known. 

At  Natluinaq: 

103)  UA'rEq,  the  man  with  the  good  stomach,  his  wife  104) 
qArtlutD'q,  the  one  with  the  thick  eyebrows,  their  daughter  105) 
parmiun'A'q,  the  one  who  is  fond  of  his  tail,  their  son,  106) 
pin'Er'jualA'q,  the  little  beautiful  one,  and  their  youngest  daughter, 
107)  aktatualA'q,  the  one  who  hangs  on  and  is  taken  along. 


III. 


Daily  life  among  the  Pådlermiut. 

Igjugårjuk  treated  me  with  great  hospitality  and  tried  in  every 
way  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  Naturally,  he  preferred  me  to  tell  him 
something  about  all  the  people  who  were  his  kinsmen  and  whom  I 
had  met  on  my  travels  in  Greenland  and  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 
I  then  purposely  always  tried  to  touch  upon  the  very  subjects  on 
which  I  was  interested  in  getting  information  myself,  and  therefore 
told  him  as  much  as  I  could  about  the  old  traditions  of  the  Green- 
landers  and  their  religious  ideas  before  white  men  came  and  settled  in 
their  country.  But  one  day  when  I  opened  out  and  explained  to  him 
how  important  it  would  be  for  me  to  learn  about  the  Pådlermiut's 
ideas  of  life  after  death,  I  ran  my  head  against  a  wall.  In  vain  did  I 
point  out  that,  long  before  1  met  him  personally,  I  had  heard  of  his 
fame  as  a  shaman  all  over  the  Barren  Grounds.  His  answer  was 
briefly  to  the  effect  that  he  was  an  ordinary  and  ignorant  man  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  past  of  his  people,  and  he  declared  firmly  that 
those  who  said  he  was  a  shaman  were  lying.  I  therefore  realised  that 
I  would  have  to  wait  with  these  questions  until  our  intercourse  had 
brought  us  closer  together.  I  often  took  walks  with  him  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  on  these  occasions  Igjugårjuk  with  astonishing  certainty 
drew  maps  of  the  shores  of  Hikoligjuaq  and  told  me  the  names  of 
all  the  settlements  in  the  district.  From  a  hill  close  to  the  camp  we 
could  see  for  long  distances,  and  everywhere  we  found  stone  erections, 
and  caribou  fences  with  hiding  places  for  bowmen,  and  many  small 
cairns,  often  with  a  sod  on  the  top,  to  represent  a  human  head;  these 
were  all  relics  of  the  days  when  the  caribou  was  hunted  without 
white  men's  weapons  and  was  chased  down  to  the  crossing  places, 
where  the  kayak  men  lay  in  hiding  to  attack  the  herd  with  their 
lances  as  soon  as  the  animals  swam  out  into  the  lake. 

In  the  following  I  give  some  examples  of  the  information  he  im- 
parled to  me  about  the  mode  of  living  of  his  people: 
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1)  With  bow  and  arrow: 

For  this  hunting  they  build  an  "avenue"  of  small  stone  cairns, 
almost  hip  high.  On  top  of  these  is  placed  a  sod,  so  that  it  resembles 
a  human  head.  At  certain  intervals  hiding  places  for  the  hunters  are 
built  close  up  to  the  cairns,  talo,  a  vs^reath  or  rampart  of  stones,  behind 
which  the  hunter  lies  concealed.  The  avenue  formed  by  the  cairns  is 
no  wider  than  10 — 12  metres.  The  commencement  of  the  avenue  has 
a  very  wide  opening,  so  that  when  the  caribou  are  driven  by  the 
beaters  in  between  the  rows  of  cairns,  they  have  no  suspicion  that 
they  are  coming  into  a  trap.  No  talo  of  course  is  built  at  the  place 
where  the  distance  between  the  cairns  has  this  considerable  breadth. 
From  there  the  rows  of  stones  gradually  narrow  down  over  a  stretch 
of  several  miles,  until  they  end  in  having  a  breadth  of  10 — 15  metres. 
It  never  happens  that  the  caribou  try  to  escape  between  the  cairns. 
They  think  that  they  are  men  and  therefore  keep  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  two  rows.  In  this  manner  the  animals  pass  the  hunter  at  very 
close  range.  This  method  of  hunting  caribou  is  called  pihin'iArtut;  the 
cry  with  which  the  leading  man  at  a  village  calls  his  fellows  to  go 
out  hunting  with  him  is:  pihin'iArta.  Women,  children  and  youths 
then  go  along  as  beaters,  while  the  man  hides  behind  his  talo. 

2)  tuktuii'niArta:  literally:  let  us  go  after  caribou,  is  said  by  the 
hunters  when  the  chase  proceeds  by  means  of  a"lArqazigJat:  that  by 
means  of  which  one  makes  something  move;  these  are  sticks  which 
are  inserted  in  the  ground  on  the  same  system  as  the  cairns  referred 
to  above.  To  these  sticks  are  fastened  bird  wings  or  gull  skins  or 
pieces  of  skin,  and  the  caribou  mistake  them  for  wolves.  Often  the 
sticks  are  also  connected  by  seal-skin  thongs  on  which  bird  skins  are 
hung  too,  and  these  flutter  in  the  wind.  The  beaters  then  drive  the 
caribou  in  between  the  a"lArqazig  Jat,  which  lead  them  out  to  a  cros- 
sing place.  Swimming  caribou  are  called  imA'rtut.  If  it  is  a  very  large 
flock  of  caribou  that  is  being  hunted,  those  who  hunt  it  are  called 
upaktut:  they  who  throw  themselves  upon  (the  game).  The  men  are 
concealed  with  their  kayaks  at  the  crossing  place,  and  as  soon  as  the 
whole  flock  has  come  out  into  the  river  or  lake,  the  kayaks  go  after 
them.  Caribou  swim  no  more  quickly  than  that  a  kayak  can  quickly 
catch  up  with  them.  The  animals  are  then  killed  with  an  ipo:  a 
caribou  lance.  When  this  hunting  was  pursued  at  places  where  the 
river  was  deep  and  where  the  current  consequently  was  sometimes 
very  strong,  the  kayak  men  could  display  wonderful  skill  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  could  manoeuvre  through  the  whirlpools,  constantly 
occupied  with  the  animals  they  were  to  kill. 

3)  qaxzitAQ  is  the  name  of  a  pitfall  that  is  dug  in  the  snow  to 
such  a  depth  that  a  caribou  falling  into  it  cannot  get  up  again.  It  is 
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covered  over  with  a  thin  crust  of  snow,  ahove  which  are  scattered 
reindeer  moss  and  the  frozen  urine  of  dog  or  wolf.  A  lucky  hunter 
can  get  as  many  as  three  caribou  at  once  in  a  pitfall  of  this  kind. 

4)  Where  the  snow  is  not  so  deep  that  a  proper  pitfall  can  be 
dug,  a  narrow  path  is  made  in  the  snow,  and  along  this  path  moss 
and  urine  are  scattered;  caribou  are  always  likely  to  follow  such  a 
path.  This  deep,  sunken  path  in  the  snow  ends  in  a  small  pitfall,  into 
which  the  caribou  tumbles.  It  must  suit  the  size  of  the  caribou,  i.  e. 
it  must  not  be  so  big  that  the  caribou  can  turn  round,  and  this  usually 
has  the  effect  that  it  cannot  get  out  of  it  again.  Such  a  pitfall  is 
called  an  ErxifAq. 
5)  inukjugxq: 

The  caribou  have  quite  a  marked  taste  for  urine,  as  already  sta- 
ted, especially  that  of  dog  or  wolf.  If  one  builds  a  snow  hummock 
and  places  the  urine  by  the  side  of  it,  the  caribou  will  always  come 
to  look  for  it,  as  they  can  scent  it  at  long  distances.  Near  to  the  urine 
close  to  the  hummock  a  pitfall  can  be  dug,  into  which  the  caribou 
often  drop. 

Having  told  me  about  all  the  old  methods  of  hunting  the  caribou, 
Igjugarjuk  proceeded  to  praise  the  white  man  and  his  brains.  It  was 
particularly  such  a  wonderful  invention  as  the  gun  that  occupied  his 
thoughts.  In  the  old  days  it  was  only  rarely  that  the  people  lived  in 
a  state  of  plenty.  This  happened  only  when  they  succeeded  in  driving 
a  flock  of  caribou  into  a  lake  or  river,  so  that  they  could  be  killed 
by  the  score.  All  the  other  methods  of  hunting  demanded  great  exer- 
tion, great  perseverance,  and  never  yielded  anything  much.  Yet  as  a 
rule  one  could  manage  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth  if  one  lived  at 
places  where  trout  fishing  and  bird  catching  could  be  practised.  Real 
depots  of  food  could  only  be  made  in  autumn.  On  the  other  hand 
the  old  Eskimo  way  of  hunting  caribou  was  a  "gentle"  one.  It  did 
not  scare  the  caribou  as  the  guns  do  now,  and  therefore  one  always 
knew  where  caribou  could  be  found.  Now  the  shy  animals  had  be- 
come calculating  and  often  avoided  the  dwelling  places  of  man. 

There,  where  all  life  is  based  upon  the  caribou,  it  is  of  importance 
to  understand  the  habits  of  these  animals  thoroughly. 

Igjugårjuk  said: 

The  caribou  winter  down  in  the  great  forests  behind  Kilgjuaq 
(Churchill).  Towards  the  middle  of  April  a  great  unrest  seizes  them, 
and  they  come  wandering  in  the  direction  of  Hikoligjuaq  and  Baker 
Lake,  and  from  there  scatter  down  %wards  the  coast  as  soon  as  the 
sun  begins  to  get  really  warm  so  that  the  snow  melts.  Often  their 
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departure  is  premature,  and  sometimes  it  happens  that  sudden  snow 
storms  force  them  to  return  and  again  seek  shelter  in  the  forests. 
These  impatient  forerunners  are  rarely  many  in  number,  but  the 
next  time  the  animals  get  on  the  move,  they  are  more  numerous  and 
now  trot  carefully  forward  along  their  old  paths.  They  know  they 
have  enemies  where  they  least  expect  them,  and  therefore,  even  when 
they  make  a  halt  to  rest  and  eat,  there  are  always  vigilant  sentinels. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  great  spring  migration  are  the  cows 
with  young,  whose  ranks  are  closed  by  "the  virgins",  all  young  cows. 
After  them  come  the  young  bulls,  many  of  them  still  being  calves. 
When  they  have  got  past  the  villages  on  their  wanderings,  which 
about  Hikoligjuaq  means  at  the  end  of  April  and  during  May,  with  a 
few  late  comers  in  June,  there  is  a  pause  of  about  a  month  during 
which  there  is  hardly  an  animal  in  the  country.  Not  until  well  into 
August  do  the  full-grown  bulls  come.  They  trudge  along  in  great 
flocks,  sometimes  so  many  that  it  seems  as  if  they  covered  all  the 
ground;  they  graze  their  way  slowly  forward,  for  they  are  not  anxious 
to  fall  in  with  the  cows  before  mating  time  arrives.  They  have  not 
yet  quite  changed  their  coat  and  are  white  on  neck  and  back.  When 
one  sees  them,  it  is  as  if  living  snowdrifts  laid  themselves  over  the 
brown  earth,  the  white  part  of  their  coat  being  very  prominent. 

Now,  when  there  are  guns,  one  can  procure  so  much  food  in 
spring  and  summer  that  it  is  easy  to  live  until  the  great  autumn 
hunts.  But  in  former  days,  when  there  were  only  bow  and  arrow  and 
kayak,  summer  was  often  a  sparse  period,  because  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  hunt  the  smaller  flocks,  which  were  always  incredibly  shy. 
The  great  hunt  takes  place  in  autumn,  when  the  animals  are  return 
ing  to  the  forests,  fat  and  newly  moulted,  with  shiny,  soft  hair.  Then 
they  came  in  tremendous  herds,  all  together,  the  cows  with  the  new 
calves  and  the  young  cows  that  have  had  no  calves,  and  then  the 
bulls.  These  herds  were  sometimes  so  immense  that  they  were  driven 
forward  as  if  in  a  throng  down  towards  the  forests.  At  times  they 
covered  the  whole  landscape,  and  even  if  men  came  close  to  them,  it 
was  almost  as  if  there  was  no  room  for  them  to  flee;  it  was  also  as 
if  the  great  number  made  them  trustful,  with  the  result  that  one 
could  kill  them  in  multitudes.  But  it  was  best  to  take  them  at  the 
[crossing  places.  The  great  hunters  then  built  meat  caches  in  which 
the  dried  meat  could  be  kept  for  the  winter.  And  not  only  the  meat, 
which  was  cut  out  in  thin  slices  and  dried  on  the  stones  by  the  women, 
but  the  rich  fat  too. 

We  allowed  the  first  few  day#  to  pass  without  devoting  ourselves 
to  anything  in  particular,  simply  occupied  in  making  calls  in  the 
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tents  and  trying  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  on  the  whole 
learning  their  especial  dialect. 

They  were  people  who  took  things  easily,  and  now  that  whole 
heaps  of  unflensed  caribou  lay  out  in  the  snow  in  front  of  the  tents, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  great  eagerness  to  go  hunting.  In  reality,  day 
after  day  passed  without  anything  useful  being  done  at  all;  everybody 
slept  long  and  ate  almost  continously  all  the  time  one  was  awake.  1 
have  seldom  seen  people  eat  so  immoderately  as  these  Inland  Mski- 
mos.  Whole  caribou,  that  were  cooked  in  very  large  pieces,  disap- 
peared completely  in  surprisingly  short  time.  Here,  where  there  was 
meat  enough,  it  did  not  matter  if  there  was  extravagance  with  the 
food;  but  on  the  whole  I  later  on  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
that  economy  was  no  outstanding  quality  in  these  Eskimos.  At  some 
other  villages  which  I  visited  to  the  southeast  of  the  lake,  they  had 
not  a  great  deal  of  food,  but  as  often  as  one  or  two  caribou  were 
shot  the  people  fed  continuously  as  long  as  there  was  any  meat  left, 
to  half  starve  in  quite  good  humour  the  next  few  days  if  the  hunts 
.were  not  profitable. 

We  had  pitched  our  own  tent  and  lived  here,  doing  our  own  house- 
keeping. Among  the  Coast  Eskimos  we  had  always  preferred  to  live 
among  the  people  we  came  to.  We  became  more  intimate  with  them 
and  more  quickly  won  their  confidence  when  we  were  accepted  as 
members  of  the  family.  But  here  we  felt  that  our  neighbours  as  a 
whole  lived  in  so  uncleanly  a  fashion  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
settle  down  among  them. 

I  have  already  described  the  first  meal  with  which  we  were  recei- 
ved, and  that  even  then  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  eat  everything  that 
was  offered  us,  although  through  years  among  the  Eskimos  we  were 
otherwise  accustomed  to  a  little  of  everything.  The  very  manner  in 
which  the  food  was  prepared  here  was  so  unappetizing  that  we  pre- 
ferred our  own  cooking  pots,  of  course  as  far  as  this  could  be  done 
without  giving  offence.  An  everyday  and  well-liked  dish  was  a  strong 
bouillon  boiled  in  a  giant  pot  out  of  all  the  gnawed  bones  that  could 
be  collected  in  the  tents  after  the  meals  of  the  day.  The  bones,  after 
being  smashed  with  stones,  were  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  boiled 
together  with  caribou  hooves;  as  a  rule  there  were- considerable  quanti- 
ties of  old  excrement  between  the  toes,  and  this  merely  gave  the  soup 
colour  but  without  exactly  imparting  to  it  a  taste  that  we  thought 
pleasant.  It  took  a  whole  night  to  boil  the  strength  out  of  these  bones, 
this  work  being  left  to  the  children  while  the  grown-ups  slept.  For 
there,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  children  had  that  pecu- 
liarity that  they  never  wanted  to  go  to  bed  at  night,  and  their  parents 
had  therefore  artfully  entrusted  the  cooking  to  them,  which  by  the 
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way  amused  them  so  much  that  one  could  seldom  get  much  peace 
at  night. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  food  that  made  us  keep  them  somewhat 
at  a  distance;  it  was  also  the  incredibly  large  numbers  of  lice  with 
which  they  were  infested.  After  a  brief  stay  on  their  platform  skins 
we  always  had  to  go  home  to  pick  ourselves  clean  again,  and  we  did 
not  consider  this  occupation  so  amusing  as  did  the  others  in  the  vil- 
lage; they  could  sit  for  hours,  bending  over  their  inner  frock  and 
picking  lice,  apparently  without  this  being  of  the  slightest  use.  In 
fact  we  almost  formed  the  opinion  that  they  were  fond  of  the  little 
parasites  because  they  were  a  sign  of  spring,  a  sign  that  the  sun  had 
begun  to  warm  and  that  the  tents  were  cosy.  For  in  winter  lice  have 
difficulty  in  thriving  in  the  cold  snow  houses. 

Every  day  the  men  passed  the  time  stretched  out  on  the  snow- 
bare  patches  round  our  tent,  interested  in  what  we  could  think  of 
showing  or  telling  them.  In  view  of  their  life  of  idleness  we  were 
impressed  at  the  industry  displayed  by  the  women.  It  was  they  who 
fetched  faggots  and  twigs  and  moss  for  fuel,  sometimes  from  far 
away,  wading  through  the  soaking  country.  They  it  was  who  attended 
to  the  cooking  fire,  and  they  who  flensed  all  the  killed  caribou.  One 
day  when  Igjugårjuk  sat  smoking  his  pipe  outside  his  tent,  I  observed 
that  his  wife  flensed  and  cached  no  fewer  than  fifteen  caribou  that 
he  had  shot  before  we  arrived  there.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  help 
his  wife,  and  this  was  not  on  account  of  laziness  but  simply  an 
outcome  of  the  usual  distribution  of  labour.  The  men  procured  the 
food  and  the  women  did  all  the  work  at  the  tents.  But  to  a  certain 
extent  all  this  labour  has  made  its  mark  upon  them.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  old  to  have  their  faces  marked  with  wrinkles,  their  eyes 
were  often  red  and  running  with  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  and  their 
hands  were  large,  dirty  work-hands  with  coarse,  long  nails.  They 
had  lost  their  womanly  charm  in  the  work,  but  were  always  happy 
and  content  and  ready  to  laugh,  whatever  one  said  to  them. 

If  the  men  are  idle  when  they  are  in  camp,  it  is  they  who  take 
the  hard  shift,  not  only  on  the  hunt  but  also  on  the  ordinary  journeys 
from  hunting  ground  to  hunting  ground.  A  Padlermio  man  boasts 
that  he  never  lets  his  wife  help  him  to  pull  the  sledge.  Many  of  them 
have  no  more  than  a  pair  of  dogs.  I  have  seen  a  man  strike  camp 
to  start  on  a  long  journey  with  a  heavily  laden  sledge  drawn  by  a 
single  dog  and  himself;  his  wife  walked  alongside  it  and  was  not 
allowed  to  help  at  all.  There  is  often  a  tendency  to  censure  primitive 
people  for  leaving  all  the  work  to  the  women.  This  is  often  only 
seemingly  so,  for  as  rule  there  is  a  definite  distribution  of  labour, 
and  usually  it  is  the  men  who  have  the  hard  part. 
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The  snow  house  is  the  only  dwelling  of  the  Inland  Eskimos,  and 
as  they  have  neither  blubber  nor  train  oil,  they  are  quite  unable  to 
have  any  warmth  inside,  although  in  the  cold  period  the  temperature 
often  falls  lower  than  50  °  C  below  zero.  But  they  are  so  accustomed  to 
living  in  these  cold  houses,  where  of  course  they  keep  their  frocks 
on,  that  it  is  usually  said  that  a  snow  house  is  only  comfortable  when 
the  temperature  is  so  low  that  one's  frock  does  not  become  damp  by 
coming  into  the  living  room.  As  a  rule  a  small  tallow  dip  burns  in  a 
hollow  stone,  not  warming  the  room  but  merely  illuminating  it. 

Just  outside  the  living  room  proper,  and  built  into  the  entrance 
passage  itself,  is  the  so-called  iga:  a  kitchen,  that  is  built  with  steep 
walls  so  that  the  snow  will  not  melt  when  the  fire  is  lighted.  Here 
the  food  is  prepared,  if  fuel  is  obtainable;  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case  every  day  during  the  period  when  the  land  is  covered  with  thick 
snow;  often  many  days  pass,  during  which  they  have  to  be  content 
with  frozen  meat  and  not  even  so  much  as  a  little  mouthful  of  soup 
to  warm  them  up. 

So  that  they  may  always  have  drinking  water,  the  snow  house  is 
built  at  the  edge  of  a  lake,  and  there  they  keep  a  hole  open  throughout 
the  winter,  protected  by  a  snow  hut  built  over  the  opening  in  the  ice. 
For  like  all  other  Eskimos,  who  live  exclusively  on  meat,  the  inland 
dwellers  drink  enormous  quantities  of  water. 

The  one  thing  that,  according  to  what  they  say  themselves,  causes 
them  great  trouble,  is  that  they  cannot  get  their  footwear  dried  when 
they  return  home  with  wet  stockings  after  a  long  hunt,  or  when 
they  have  become  so  warm  through  walking  or  running  that  their 
inner  frock  has  become  wet.  If  they  have  enough  skins,  the  wet  gar- 
ments must  be  thrown  away  and  replaced  by  new  ones;  if  not,  they 
must  be  dried  during  the  night  by  means  of  placing  the  wet  parts 
against  the  naked  breast. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  snow  houses  melt,  and  the  people  are 
obliged  to  move  into  tents,  usually  large,  handsome  tents  of  caribou 
skins,  conical  in  shape,  of  a  type  similar  to  those  used  by  the  In- 
dians, but  without  smoke  hole.  Opposite  the  housewife's  seat  is  the 
fireplace,  and  there  all  meals  are  cooked  indoors,  as  the  weather  is 
very  windy  as  a  rule.  It  might  be  thought  that  with  summer  came 
a  time  of  comfort  and  ease;  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Cooking 
indoors  means  that  there  can  be  no  curtain  at  the  doorway,  and  thus 
one  sits  either  in  a  fierce  draught  or  in  dense  smoke  from  the  fire. 
It  happened  many  times  that  we  had  to  rush  outside,  half-stifled, 
in  order  to  get  fresh  air,  although  it  had  not  seemed  to  cause  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tent  any  discomfort. 

Without  doubt  the  Caribou  Eskimos  are  among  the  most  hardy 
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races  in  the  world.  Their  land  offers  them  severe  living  conditions, 
and  yet  they  think  it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  To  us  the  great  contrasts 
in  the  various  seasons  were  the  most  striking  features  in  their  life; 
for  they  either  live  in  a  state  of  dire  need  or  in  an  abundance  so 
wonderful  that  it  makes  them  forget  all  their  troubles. 

After  a  week's  life  of  idleness,  most  of  which  passed  in  this  way, 
that  I  answered  all  the  questions  put  to  me  and  really  was  the  story- 
teller of  the  village,  I  had  at  last  gained  their  confidence  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  could  get  the  information  concerning  their  intellectual 
life  that  I  so  much  desired. 

But  finally,  Igjugarjuk  came  to  me  one  day  and  confided  to  me 
that  I  was  the  only  man  they  had  ever  met  who  was  both  a  white 
man  and  an  Eskimo.  They  no  longer  felt  shy  before  me,  nor  had 
they  any  secrets  if  I  would  ask.  As  I  was  just  starting  out  on  a  trip 
to  a  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  had  decided  to  hold  a 
song-feast,  and  for  that  feast  the  woman  shaman  Kinålik  would  remove 
all  the  obstacles  from  the  path  I  was  to  travel. 

The  song-feast  proceeded  under  the  usual  form,  just  like  the  one 
I  have  previously  described.  As  a  rule  the  singer  stood  upright  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  whilst  the  chorus  knelt  on  one  knee  round  about 
him.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  have  drums  at  these  song-feasts. 
When  the  feast  was  over  it  was  announced  that  Kinålik  would  summon 
her  helping  spirits.  It  was  Hila,  whose  advice  was  to  be  asked  to 
help  a  man  who  could  not  manage  alone.  All  singing  died  away,  and 
the  shaman  remained  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with 
eyes  tightly  closed.  She  uttered  no  charms,  but  sometimes  her  face 
writhed  in  pain  and  her  whole  body  commenced  to  tremble.  This  was 
her  manner  of  "seeing  inwards",  into  the  secrets  of  the  days  to  come; 
the  whole  thing  was  to  concentrate  all  one's  strength  and  thoughts 
upon  the  one  subject:  to  do  good  for  those  who  were  now  to  depart. 
When  Kinålik  had  gone  into  a  trance,  I  was  asked  to  go  outside  the 
tent  and  stand  at  a  spot  in  the  snow  where  there  were  no  foot- 
prints; there  I  was  to  remain  until  I  was  summoned  in  again.  On 
this  clean  and  untrodden  place  I  was  to  exhibit  myself  to  Hila, 
stand  silent  and  humble  with  downcast  eyes  and  merely  desire  that 
the  sky,  the  weather  and  all  forces  of  nature  should  take  notice  of 
me  and  have  pity  on  me. 

It  was  a  remarkable  form  of  devotion  that  I  was  now  to  ex- 
perience for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Hila  as  the  good  godhead.  After  I  had  stood  outside 
for  a  time,  I  was  called  in  again  and  now  Kinalik's  face  wore  its 
natural  expression  and  she  beamed  with  happiness.  She  told  me  that 
the  great  spirit  had  listened  to  her  and  that  all  dangers  were  removed 
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from  our  path,  and  every  time  we  needed  meat  we  would  have 
successful  hunting. 

This  prophecy  was  greeted  with  applause  by  all  present,  and  we 
received  a  vivid  impression  that' these  people,  in  their  simple  and 
innocent  way,  had  tried  to  bring  good  luck  in  on  our  way.  I  told 
Kinålik  that  I  firmly  believed  in  her  good  will  to  wish  us  luck  and 
happiness,  and'  in  thanks  I  gave  her  pretty  beads  as  an  olTering. 

From  that  day  all  the  shyness  that  had  hitherto  met  me  whenever 
I  touched  upon  religious  subjects,  disappeared,  and  I  could  ask  all  the 
questions  1  wished  to  have  answered,  if  only  they  were  able  to  give 
answers  to  all  the  remarkable  things  that  occurred  to  me  to  enquire 
about. 


IV. 


Religious  ideas. 

Whereas  many  of  the  coast  dwellers  dare  not  even  mention  the 
name  of  Nuliajuk,  but  call  her  Kavna:  she  down  there,  no  similar 
fear  is  known  among  the  Inland  Eskimos. 

In  cases  of  illness  they  even  say  sometimes:  "nuliajuk  qa'git  una 
toqulErmat  iluArhiniArahtigo" :  "Come,  Nuliajuk,  for  we  would  make 
this  well  again".  But  on  the  whole  it  is  only  people  who  have  inter- 
course with  the  coast  dwellers  and  who  in  various  ways  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  them,  that  sometimes  say  Nuliajuk.  Here  the  guiding 
power  is  called  Pinga:  the  one  up  in  the  sky.  A  very  sharp  distinction 
is  made  between  what  belongs  to  the  interior  and  what  comes  from 
"the  saltwater  people".  Thus  all  trade  goods  procured  from  the  coast 
must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  caution  if  one  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  caribou  crossing  place:  nablut  aklErnArtor'juit:  Crossing  places  re- 
quire strict  taboo.  Ordinary  fjord  seals  and  spotted  seals  form  excep- 
tions. Dangerous  things  to  have  near  a  crossing  place  are,  in  particular, 
the  skin  of  the  bearded  seal  and  the  walrus,  and  walrus  tusks.  If 
people  work  in  that  kind  of  material  they  die,  because  tuktut  nARu- 
to'rjuit:  the  caribou  are  very  fastidious  and  easily  offended. 

Only  the  so-called  iglErhorzimaJut  are  allowed  to  do  everything, 
with  very  few  exceptions.  For  instance,  some  of  them  "may  not  eat 
ptarmigan". 

iglErhorzimaJoq  is  "a  person  who  is  adorned:  an  amulet  person." 
Amulets  are  especially  sewn  on  to  skin  belts,  and  often  they  must 
be  "nunap  pe'nik:  of  the  earth's  things",  by  which  is  also  understood 
insects;  and  these  things  that  are  thus  elevated  into  amulets,  should 
rather  be  found  by  strangers  at  distant  villages  and  acquired  by  the 
owner  for  payment.  Most  families  take  care  to  have  a  special  amulet 
person,  who  is  allowed  to  do  everything  that  otherwise  is  forbidden, 
but  this  person  must  have  already  acquired  his  amulets  as  a  child, 
preferably  while  an  infant.  Igjugårjuk's  younger  wife  was  one  of 
these.  Though  her  husband  was  a  shaman,  he  had  not  to  touch,  i.  e. 
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work  with,  the  skin  of  the  bearded  seal.  Whenever  a  thong  had  to  be 
spht  or  merely  a  few  stitches  put  in  a  sole,  this  work  was  strictly 
forbidden  him  and  she  had  to  do  it  for  him. 

Therefore  every  family  tries  as  far  as  possible  to  have  a  niErgortoq, 
i.  e.  a  seamstress  who  is  allowed  to  sew  soleskins  of  bearded  seal, 
which  can  be  bought  from  the  coast  dwellers. 

On  a  particular  occasion  I  told  them  how  the  coast  dwellers  had 
described  their  Nuliajuk  as  a  big  woman,  who  had  once  been  seen  on 
the  ice  and  had  caused  great  terror;  despite  the  reverence  in  which 
they  held  "the  mother  of  the  animals  of  the  sea",  they  had  attacked 
her,  and  she  had  been  harpooned  by  a  certain  Qalaseq,  a  former 
Netsilik,  who  now  lived  at  Chesterfield  Inlet.  She  had  quickly  escaped, 
howeyer.  To  this  Igjugårjuk  answered  that  nobody  in  his  tribe  knew 
what  Pinga  looked  like.  Nor  did  they  know  how  she  had  come  up 
into  the  sky. 

They  say  of  the  animals:  „pi^guma  qa'jumagahiArpai  uErgutit 
kizian  e  iri^minik  hanagut:  pi^^guma  doubtless  knows  the  animals,  but 
they  look  after  themselves."  They  come  and  go  when  they  feel  inclined 
to  wander,  they  live  their  own  lives  quite  independently  of  man  and 
Pinga  does  not  interfere  in  this.  Thus  angatkut  are  not  even  able  to 
have  any  influence  upon  the  wanderings  of  the  animals.  The  animals 
have  their  habits,  which  man  does  not  understand.  That  is  why  one 
must  starve  and  be  powerless  in  the  face  of  a  scarcity  of  game.  Thus 
the  angatkut  of  the  Caribou  Eskimos  cannot  undertake  to  procure 
game  for  man.  Nor  is  it  believed  that  the  animals  live  with  Pinga. 
They  are  on  the  earth  and  belong  to  the  earth.  (See  the  story  of  the 
creation  of  the  caribou). 

The  only  things  the  angatkut  of  the  Caribou  Eskimos  occupy 
themselves  with  are:  1)  The  healing  of  people  with  bodily  diseases, 
2)  healing  and  rescuing  them  from  the  evil  of  other  people,  and  3) 
the  magic  atts. 

If  a  sick  person  is  to  be  saved,  he  must  surrender  all  his  goods: 
these  must  be  carried  away  and  laid  on  the  gi"ound  far  away  from 
man.  They  are  offered  to  Pinga.  inu'p  anEr'nine  kihiat  piginiArmago, 
i.  e.  if  a  sick  person  is  to  have  any  hope  of  being  cured,  he  must  own 
nothing  but  his  breath. 

The  soul  of  a  man  is  the  same  as  a  man's  life  force:  o'ma^^fia:  or 
the  seat  of  breathing.  Thus  it  is  said:  inuk  anEr'nEqArpiit  taga  pi^- 
guma  qa'umajA  ra' ;  auErnEra  nuq^upat  qa'umajurL'nara',  that  is 
to  say:  as  long  as  a  man  has  his  breath,  Pinga,  too,  will  be  attentive 
to  him.  but  when  a  man's  breathing  ceases,  Pinga  will  no  longer 
acknowledge  or  know  him. 

VV'hen  a  person  dies,  the  soul  leaves  the  body.  The  body  becomes 
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nothing,  but  the  soul,  which  cannot  die,  and  which  merely  leaves  the 
person,  majorpoq:  ascends  to  Pinga,  who  receives  it.  If  the  person 
has  lived  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  ancients,  their  taboos 
and  other  rules,  he  goes  on  living,  as  Pinga  places  the  soul  in  some 
animal  or  other;  one  need  not  become  a  human  being  again.  The 
animal  in  which  the  human  soul  is  placed  is  then  brought  down  to 
earth  by  the  spirit  of  the  moon.  The  spirit  of  the  moon  is  Pinga's 
servant  and  is  not  an  independently  working  spirit  as  among  the 
coast  dwellers.  When  the  moon  is  not  in  the  sky  it  is  because  it  is 
occupied  in  bringing  human  souls  to  earth.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  souls  of  those  who  have  not  lived  according  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors  are  destroyed,  placed  on  u^^'kAq:  the  fireplace  in  a 
tent  or  a  snow  house,  and  there  burnt  up.  (Possibly  this  is  influence 
from  missionaries  at  the  coast). 

The  Caribou  Eskimos,  who  only  have  the  caribou  to  live  upon  and 
clothe  themselves  in,  must  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  handling 
the  killed  animal.  When  a  caribou  has  been  killed,  everything  that  is 
not  taken  home  must  be  covered  up.  This  applies  especially  to  entrails, 
paunch  and  blood.  In  these  there  is  a  great  part  of  the  strongest  life 
of  the  caribou,  and  Pinga  must  not  see  that  this  is  treated  with 
disrespect.  Finally,  Pinga  does  not  want  too  many  animals  killed; 
ome,  certainly,  but  no  extermination. 

The  many  religious  ideas  about  the  moon  do  not  exist  at  all  among 
the  Pådlermiut;  this  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  they  have  no  need 
for  regulating  the  moon's  influence  upon  the  tides.  They  merely  know 
the;  same  folk  tales  as  all  other  Eskimos  of  how  the  moon  came  to  the 
sky,  but  the  spirits  associated  with  the  moon  stories,  as  for  instance 
the  Iglvilik's  Erlaversijoq  or  Ululiarnaq:  the  eater  of  entrails,  are  not 
known.  As  a  consequence,  the  shamans  do  not  make  spirit  journeys 
to  the  moon. 

They  do  not  know  much  about  ilihe'cut,  or  people  who  make  bad 
magic  to  harm  others.  These  are  as  a  rule  women,  and  about  them 
it  is  said:  tuha'majamii|nit  icArnicat  pijiai]^nik  tDquha"mik  aip  rtor'lugo 
ilihE'r'lugo,  which  means:  they  know  some  old  magic  word  or  other, 
fatal  words,  and  these  they  pronounce,  repeating  at  the  same  time 
the  name  of  the  person  over  whom  they  wish  to  throw  a  magic  spell. 
They  know  nothing  about  witchcraft  with  the  help  of  graves  or  things 
that  belong  to  the  dead,  but  only  by  evil  charms  that  are  passed  down 
from  witch  to  witch. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  angatkut  are  first  and  foremost 
healers,  but  they  can  also  examine  a  road  that  is  to  be  travelled;  in 
that  case,  however,  they  must  seek  solitude  far  away  from  people. 
There  they  sit  down  at  a  place  where  there  are  no  footprints,  draw 


Two  young  women  outside  their  lent.  One  is  busy  chewing  kamik  soles,  the  olher 
is  chaniclcristic  owing  to  the  much  fancied  shoulder  shawl  and  also  by  the 
brow  band  of  brass,  which  as  a  rule  is  fashioned  out  of  an  old  cast-off  telescope. 
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their  hood  up  over  their  head  and  the  hands  right  insi(h'  Ihe  arniiioles; 
they  close  their  eyes,  and  then  try  to  see  the  road  that  is  lo  he  ex- 
amined. Sometimes  they  tall  asleep  and  see  their  visions  in  a  dream, 
or  a  spirit  comes  down  invisihly  from  the  air,  hovers  over  them, 
speaks  from  the  air  and  tells  them  v^^hat  the  road  is  like.  If  there  are 
lurking  dangers,  these  must  be  avoided  by  the  traveller  seeking  other 
roads,  and,  if  the  advice  of  the  shaman  is  not  taken,  one  becomes  ill. 

As  soon  as  the  shaman  has  sat  down  in  order  to  go  into  a  trance 
and  has  drawn  his  hood  over  his  head,  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
take  his  mittens  off  his  hands,  nor  may  he  spit  on  the  ground  while 
waiting  for  his  vision;  if  he  must  spit,  he  must  spit  on  himself.  A 
man  who  in  this  manner  tries  to  see  a  vision,  or  who  summons  his 
helping  spirits,  is  called  an  ar^atkuArzigoq.  The  shaman  is  called 
ar^atk-Dq,  whilst  a  novice  is  called  aq^atkukjArtoq. 

Shamans  and  their  training. 

I  have  all  the  following  information  from  Igjugårjuk. 

The  length  of  the  novitiate  varies;  only  the  means  are  the  same. 
One  can  only  become  a  wise  man,  a  shaman,  through  sutTerings 
that  are  almost  enough  to  kill;  the  novice  exposes  himself  to  cold 
and  hunger,  to  drowning  and  to  death  by  shooting.  The  manner 
selected  by  Igjugårjuk  for  "exhibiting"  himself  was  to  starve  and 
expose  himself  to  cold.  For  the  novice  receives  his  special  powers  by 
"exhibiting"  himself  to  Hila  —  by  letting  Hila  see  him  and  take 
notice  of  him.  One  says:  hilap  takunlArmatit,  hiliip  ijiginiAratit, 
which  means:  Hila.  must  see  you  and  take  notice  of  you,  Hila  must 
keep  her  eye  on  you. 

Even  such  an  outstandingly  clever  shaman  as  Igjugårjuk  had 
difficulty  in  defining  the  spirit  Hila,  declaring  time  after  time  that 
Hila  was  the  same  as  Pinga,  and  that  Pinga  corresponded  to  the 
Nuliajuk  of  the  coast  dwellers.  But  as  soon  as  we  went  further  into 
the  various  functions  of  these  spirits,  it  was  found  that_£inga_ilid 
not  quite  coincide  with  Nuliajuk;  Phiga_had  the  special  care  of  the 
caribou,  whereas  Hjla,  as  among  the  coast  dwellers,  represented 
everything  one  fpnrpri  in  th^  air  Thpgp  are  the  cold,  when  the  sun 
disappears,  the  gales,  and  especially  pErjoq,  the  snowdrift,  which 
stops  ail  traffic  under  the  open  sky  and  which,  when  it  lasts  for 
months  together,  brings  with  it  privation  and  death  from  starvation. 
Everything  that  man  fears  from  the  air  is  personified  in  Hilap  inua. 
who  can  both  bring  about  disaster  and,  if  man  understands  how  to 
apj)^roach  her  through  magic  words  or  shamans,  avert  it. 

I  will  endeavour  to  reproduce  Igjugårjuk's  own  statement  of 
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how  lie  became  a  shaman.  He  spoke  slowly,  and  I  was  able  to  write 
down  his  statement  word  for  word.  It  was  made  gradually,  as  lie 
thought  ol  it,  and  therefore  the  sequence  is  not  always  correct,  and 
small  interpolations  sometimes  disturb  the  continuity: 

"When  I  was  to  be  a  shaman,  I  chose  suffering  through  the  two 
things  that  are  most  dangerous  to  us  humans,  suffering  through 
hunger  and  suffering  through  cold.  First  I  hungered  five  days  and 
was  then  allowed  to  drink  a  mouthful  of  warm  water;  the  old  ones 
say  that  only  if  the  water  is  warm  will  Pinga  and  Hila  notice  the 
novice  and  help  him.  Thereafter  I  went  hungry  another  fifteen  days, 
and  again  was  given  a  mouthful  of  warm  water.  After  that  1  hung- 
ered for  ten  days,  and  then  could  begin  to  eat,  though  it  only 
had  to  be  aklErniir^icut,  that  is  to  say  the  sort  of  food  on  which 
there  is  never  any  taboo,  preferably  fleshy  meat,  and  never  inte- 
stines, head,  heart  or  other  entrails,  nor  meat  that  had  been  touched 
by  wolf  or  wolverine  while  it  lay  in  a  cache.  I  was  to  keep  to  this 
diet  for  five  moons,  and  then  the  next  five  moons  might  eat  every- 
thing; but  after  that  I  was  again  forced  to  eat  the  meat  diet  that 
is  prescribed  for  all  those  who  must  do  penance  in  order  to  become 
clean.  The  old  ones  attached  great  importance  to  the  food  that  the 
would-be  shamans  might  eat;  thus  a  novice  who  wished  to  possess 
the  ability  to  kill  had  never  to  eat  the  salmon  that  we  call  hiu^xit. 
If  they  eat  hiu^yit,  they  will,  instead  of  killing  others,  kill  them- 
selves. 

My  instructor  was  my  wife's  father,  Perqånåq.  When  I  was  to  be 
exhibited  to  Pinga  and  Hila,  he  dragged  me  on  a  little  sledge  that 
was  no  bigger  than  I  could  just  sit  on  it;  he  dragged  me  far  over  on 
the  other  side  of  Hikoligjuaq.  It  was  a  very  long  day's  journey  in- 
land to  a  place  we  call  Kfngarjuit:  the  high  hills,  which  are  at  Tike- 
rarjuaq  (by  the  southeast  shore  of  Hikoligjuaq).  It  was  in  winter 
time  and  took  place  at  night  with  the  new  moon;  one  could  just  see 
the  very  first  streak  of  the  moon;  it  had  just  appeared  in  the  sky.  j 
was  not  fetched  again  until  the  next  moon  was  of  the  same  size. 
Perqånåq  built  a  small  snow  hut  at  the  place  where  I  was  to  be,  this 
snow  hut  being  no  bigger  than  that  I  could  just  get  under  cover  and 
sit  down.  I  was  given  no  sleeping  skin  to  protect  me  against  the  cold, 
only  a  little  piece  of  caribou  skin  to  sit  upon.  There  I  was  shut  in: 
uk'uArtDrpoq  kizian'e  ha"nago:  The  entrance  was  closed  with  a  block, 
but  no  soft  snow  was  thrown  over  the  hut  to  make  it  warm.  When 
I  had  sat  there  five  days,  Perqånåq  came  with  water,  tepid,  wrapped 
in  caribou  skin,  a  watertight  caribou-skin  bag.  Not  until  fifteen  days 
afterwards  did  he  come  again  and  hand  me  the  same,  just  giving  him- 
self time  to  hand  it  to  me,  and  then  he  was  gone  again,  for  even  the 
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old  shaman  must  not  interrupt  my  solitude.  The  snow  hut  in  which  T 
sat  was  built  far  from  the  trails  of  men,  and  when  Perqanåcj  had 
found  the  spot  where  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  built,  he  stopped  the 
little  sledge  at  a  distance,  and  there  I  had  to  remain  seated  until  the 
snow  hut  was  ready.  Not  even  I,  who  was  after  all  the  one  to  have 
to  stay  there,  might  set  my  footprints  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hut,  and 
old  Perqånåq  had  to  carry  me  from  the  sledge  over  to  the  hut  so 
that  I  could  crawl  in.  As  soon  as  I  had  become  alone,  Perqånåq 
enjoined  me  to  think  of  one  single  thing  all  the  time  I  was  to  be 
there,  to  want  only  one  single  thing,  and  that  was  to  draw  Pinga's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  I  sat  and  wished  to  be  a  shaman, 
pir|"ap  qa'jumaniArmaria :  Pinga  should  own  me.  My  novitiate  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  coldest  winter,  and  I,  who  never  got 
anything  to  warm  me,  and  must  not  move,  was  very  cold,  and  it 
was  so  tiring  having  to  sit  without  daring  to  lie  down,  that  sometimes 
it  was  as  if  I  died  a  little.  Only  towards  the  end  of  the  thirty  days  did 
a  helping  spirit  come  to  me,  a  lovely  and  beautiful  helping  spirit, 
whom  1  had  never  thought  of;  it  was  a  white  woman;  she  came  to 
me  whilst  I  had  collapsed,  exhausted,  and  was  sleeping.  But  still  I  saw 
her  lifelike,  hovering  over  me,  and  from  that  day  I  could  not  close  my 
eyes  or  dream  without  seeing  her.  There  is  this  remarkable  thing 
about  my  helping  spirit,  that  I  have  never  seen  her  while  awake, 
but  only  in  dreams.  She  came  to  me  from  Pinga  and  was  a  sign  that 
Pinga  had  now  noticed  me  and  would  give  me  powers  that  would 
make  me  a  shaman. 

When  a  new  moon  was  lighted  and  had  the  same  size  as  the  one 
that  had  shone  for  us  when  we  left  the  village,  Perqånåq  came 
again  with  his  little  sledge  and  stopped  a  long  way  from  the  snow 
hut.  But  by  this  time  I  was  not  very  much  alive  any  more  and  had 
not  the  strength  to  rise,  in  fact  I  could  not  stand  on  my  feet.  Per- 
qånåq pulled  me  out  of  the  hut  and  carried  me  down  to  the  sledge 
and  dragged  me  home  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  dragged  me 
to  Ki'ngårjuit.  I  was  now  so  completely  emaciated  that  the  veins 
on  my  hands  and  body  and  feet  had  quite  disappeared:  tAqA'rublu- 
Arlur^a.  For  a  long  time  I  might  only  eat  very  little  in  order  to  again 
get  my  intestines  extended,  and  later  came  the  diet  that  was  to  help 
to  cleanse  my  body. 

For  a  whole  year  I  was  not  to  lie  with  my  wife,  who,  however, 
had  to  make  my  food.  For  a  whole  year  I  had  to  have  my  own  little 
cooking  pot  and  my  own  meat  dish;  no  one  else  was  allowed  to  eat 
of  what  had  been  cooked  for  me. 

Later,  when  I  had  quite  become  myself  again,  I  understood  that 
I  iiad  become  the  shaman  of  my  village,  and  it  did  happen  that  my 
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neighbours  or  people  from  a  long  distance  away  called  me  to  heal 
a  sick  person,  or  to  "inspect  a  course"  if  they  were  going  to  travel. 
When  this  happened,  the  people  of  my  village  were  called  together 
and  I  told  them  what  I  had  been  asked  to  do.  Then  I  left  tent  or 
snow  house  and  went  out  into  solitude:  ahiArmut,  away  from  the 
dwellings  of  man,  but  those  who  remained  behind  had  to  sing  con- 
tinuously: quiahui^nialukhii|'ArLutik,  just  to  keep  themselves  happy 
and  lively.  If  anything  difficult  had  to  be  found  out,  my  solitude  had 
to  extend  over  three  days  and  two  nights,  or  three  nights  and  two 
days.  In  all  that  time  I  had  to  wander  about  without  rest,  and  only 
sit  down  once  in  a  while  on  a  stone  or  a  snow  drift.  When  I  had 
been  out  long  and  had  become  tired,  I  could  almost  doze  and  dream 
what  I  had  come  out  to  find  and  about  which  I  had  been  thinking 
all  the  time.  Every  morning,  however,  I  could  come  home  and  report 
on  what  I  had  so  far  found,  but  as  soon  as  I  had  spoken  I  had 
to  return  again,  out  into  the  open,  out  to  places  where  I  could  be 
quite  alone.  In  the  time  when  one  is  out  seeking,  one  may  eat  a 
little,  but  not  much.  If  a  shaman  "out  of  the  secrets  of  solitude" 
finds  out  that  the  sick  person  will  die,  he  can  return  home  and  stay 
there  without  first  having  allowed  the  usual  time  to  pass.  It  is  only 
in  cases  of  a  possible  cure  that  he  must  remain  out  the  whole  time. 
On  the  first  night  after  returning  from  such  a  spirit  wandering  in 
solitude,  the  shaman  must  not  lie  with  his  wife,  nor  must  he  undress 
when  going  to  sleep,  nor  lie  down  at  full  length,  but  must  sleep  in 
a  sitting  position. 

These  days  of  "seeking  for  knowledge"  are  very  tiring,  for  one 
must  walk  all  the  time,  no  matter  what  the  weather  is  like  and  only 
rest  in  short  snatches.  I  am  usually  quite  done  up,  tired,  not  only  in 
body  but  also  in  head,  when  I  have  found  what  I  sought. 

We  shamans  in  the  interior  have  no  special  spirit  language,  and 
believe  that  the  real  angatkut  do  not  need  it.  On  my  travels  I  have 
sometimes  been  present  at  a  seance  among  the  saltwater-dwellers,  for 
instance  among  the  coast  people  at  Utkuhigjalik  (Back  River,  or  Great 
Fish  River).  These  angatkut  never  seemed  trustworthy  to  me.  It  always 
appeared  to  me  that  these  salt-water  angatkut  attached  more  weight 
to  tricks  that  would  astonish  the  audience,  when  they  jumped  about 
the  floor  and  lisped  all  sorts  of  absurdities  and  lies  in  their  so-called 
spirit  language;  to  me  all  this  seemed  only  amusing  and  as  something 
that  would  impress  the  ignorant.  A  real  shaman  does  not  jump  about 
the  floor  and  do  tricks,  nor  does  he  seek  by  the  aid  of  darkness,  by 
putting  out  the  lamps,  to  make  the  minds  of  his  neighbours  uneasy. 
For  myself,  I  do  not  think  I  know  much,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
wisdom  or  knowledge  about  things  that  are  hidden  can  be  sought 


Aljove:  X  icw  ot  Lower  Kazan  Hiver  wlien  liif  ice  is  bieai\iiig  up.  —  Below:  Baker 
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in  that  manner.  True  wisdom  is  only  to  l)e  found  f;ir  away  from 
people,  out  in  the  great  solitude,  and  it  is  not  found  in  play  hut  only 
through  suffering.  Solitude  and  suffering  open  the  human  mind,  and 
therefore  a  shaman  must  seek  his  wisdom  there. 

But  during  my  visits  to  the  salt-water  shamans,  both  down  about 
Igluligårjuk  and  Utkuhigjalik,  I  have  never  openly  expressed  my  con- 
tempt for  their  manner  of  summoning  their  helping  spirits.  A  stranger 
ought  always  to  be  cautious,  for  —  one  may  never  know  —  they 
may  of  course  be  skilful  in  magic  and,  like  our  shamans,  be  able 
to  kill  through  words  and  thoughts.  This  that  I  am  telling  you  now, 
I  dare  to  confide  to  you,  because  you  are  a  stranger  from  a  far  away 
country,  but  I  would  never  speak  about  it  to  my  own  kinsmen,  except 
those  whom  I  should  teach  to  become  shamans.  While  I  was  at 
Utkuhigjalik,  people  there  had  heard  from  my  wife  that  I  was  a 
shaman,  and  therefore  they  once  asked  me  to  cure  a  sick  man,  a  man 
who  was  so  wasted  that  he  could  no  longer  swallow  food.  I  summoned 
all  the  people  of  the  village  together  and  asked  them  to  hold  a  song- 
feast,  as  is  our  custom,  because  we  believe  that  all  evil  will  shun  a 
place  where  people  are  happy.  And  when  the  song-feast  began,  1 
went  out  alone  into  the  night.  They  laughed  at  me.  and  my  wife 
was  later  on  able  to  tell  me  how  they  mocked  me,  because  I  would 
not  do  tricks  to  entertain  everybody.  But  I  kept  away  in  lonely 
places,  far  from  the  village,  for  five  days,  thinking  uninterruptedly 
of  the  sick  man  and  wishing  him  health.  He  got  better,  and  since 
then  nobody  at  that  village  has  mocked  me". 

Thus  did  Igjugårjuk  speak  about  himself  and  his  special  powers, 
and  the  whole  of  the  characteristic  I  have  given  him  elsewhere  will, 
I  hope,  make  it  obvious  that  he  himself  believed  everything  he  told 
me.  Nor  had  he  in  fact  any  reason  for  lying  or  exaggerating.  I 
never  attempted  to  contradict  him,  even  if  some  of  his  accounts 
seemed  quite  improbable  to  me.  For  instance,  I  could  not  under- 
stand that  a  man  could  survive  thirty  to  fifty  degrees  of  cold,  sitting 
in  a  tiny  snow  hut  without  taking  any  nourishment,  simply  a  little 
tepid  water  twice  during  the  whole  period.  I  was  afraid  of  making 
him  cautious  by  doubting  or  asking  him  questions,  and  after  all  what 
I  wanted  to  get  to  know,  here  as  elsewhere,  was  these  people's  own 
beliefs.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  themselves  be- 
lieved that  the  holy  art  itself,  which  consisted  in  being  able  to  see 
into  the  riddles  of  life,  imparted  to  novices  and  practitioners  some 
special  power  that  enabled  them  to  go  through  what  ordinary  mortals 
would  not  be  able  to  survive. 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  Caribou  Eskimos,  and  especially  those 
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of  the  Pådlermiut,  are  among  the  most  primitive  I  have  found  among 
all  the  Eskimos  I  visited  throughout  the  whole  expedition.  The 
mistress  of  the  animals  of  the  hunt,  Pinga,  lives  somewhere  up  in  the 
air  or  in  the  sky,  and  is  often  named  quite  indiscriminately  with  Hila; 
she  is  the  guardian  of  all  life,  both  man  and  animal,  but ,  she  does 
not  offer  man  eternal  hunting  grounds  like  the  godhead  of  the  coast 
dwellers;  she  collects  all  life  on  the  land  itself,  and  makes  it  eternal 
solely  in  this  manner,  that  everything  living  reappears  there. 

When  an  animal  or  a  person  dies,  the  soul  leaves  the  body  and 
flies  to  Pinga  who  then  lets  the  life  or  the  soul  rise  again  in  another 
being,  either  man  or  animal.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  fear  of  death,  and 
I  remember  that  Igjugarjuk  would  sometimes  say  half  jokingly,  that 
he  had  undoubtedly  been  so  imperfect  as  a  human  being  that  his 
soul,  when  it  went  to  Pinga  after  his  death,  would  only  be  allowed  to 
rise  again  as  a  little,  burrowing  lemming. 

But  despite  the  primitiveness  of  their  ideas,  one  cannot  help  being 
astonished  at  the  many  shrewd  observations  these  people  make  about 
life  and  what  takes  place  on  earth.  The  salt-water  shamans  believe 
that  they  can  summon  seals  to  the  villages  that  are  devastated  by 
famine,  but  the  Inland  Eskimos  say,  quite  soberly  by  the  way,  that 
the  animals  have  definite  laws  for  their  wanderings  and  that  no 
shaman  can  interfere  in  these.  And  their  shaman  philosophy  is  such 
as  is  expressed  through  Igjugarjuk's  statement  of  how  true  wisdom 
can  only  be  attained  through  sufferings  in  solitude  of  almost  sublime 
simplicity. 

In  the  following  I  will  describe  examples  of  the  other  methods  of 
becoming  a  shaman. 


The  shaman  woman  Kinålik. 

Kinålik  was  the  name  of  the  young  woman  who  once  "exhibited" 
me  to  Hila  when  I  was  about  to  start  out  on  a  sledge  journey  under 
difficult  conditions;  it  was  just  when  the  ice  was  breaking  up.  She 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age  and  gave  the  impression  of  being  very 
intelligent,  was  pleasant,  neat,  cleanly,  amiable,  trusting  and  commu- 
nicative. She  had  a  good  reputation  as  a  shaman  woman  and,  like 
her  male  colleagues,  had  a  special  shaman  belt,  to  which  were  fastened 
the  following: 

A  piece  of  a  gun  butt,  which  she  had  to  carry  because  she  had 
become  a  shaman  through  "death  visions",  i.  e.  death  by  shooting. 

A  piece  of  sinew  thread  which  had  held  two  tent  poles  fast  and  had 
been  used  for  qilanEq. 
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A  ribbon  that  had  once  been  tied  round  a  piece  of  tobacco  she 
had  been  presented  with;  she  was  welcome  to  smoke  the  tobacco 
itself,  but  the  ribbon  that  had  been  round  the  gift  acquired  miracul- 
ous powers,  when  placed  on  the  shaman  belt. 

A  piece  of  the  cap  of  qaluliEra^t,  her  dead  brother. 

hErmErzihiut's  feet,  a  polar  bear  that  was  her  helping  spirit. 

An  ordinary  piece  of  white  caribou  skin,  which  had  received  ma- 
gical powers  because  it  was  a  gift. 

A  piece  of  knitted  vest  that  had  belonged  to  a  white  man. 

A  caribou  tooth. 

Mittens  of  caribou  skin. 

A  piece  of  skin  from  a  seal  flipper. 

All  the  components  of  the  belt  were  gifts.  These  never  need  be 
large  or  costly,  but  the  circumstance  that  they  have  been  given  as 
presents  imparts  power  to  them. 

Kinålik  had  once  dreamed  about  a  man  in  the  tribe,  dreamed  that 
he  would  become  ill.  This  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  her  disposition  for 
shamanism,  the  dream  having  been  put  into  her  by  spirits.  The 
shaman  Igjugårjuk,  her  brother-in-law,  therefore  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  her  a  shaman.  The  people  of  the  village  were  called  together, 
and  Kinalik's  old  mother  Abggarjuk  then  asked  Igjugårjuk  to  shoot 
her.  She  had  previously  spent  five  whole  days  out,  suspended  in  tent- 
poles,  raised  above  the  ground,  in  order  that  Hila  might  see  her  and 
take  notice  of  her.  It  was  winter,  cold  blizzards  were  blowing,  but 
she  noticed  nothing  of  the  cold  because  her  helping  spirits  were 
with  her. 

When  she  was  to  be  shot,  she  was  placed  on  a  skin,  sitting  by  iga, 
the  separate  kitchen  that  is  built  into  the  entrance  passage;  she  was 
placed  between  iga  and  the  living  room  itself.  She  had  not  to  be 
shot  with  a  lead  bullet,  but  with  something  from  the  earth,  a  little 
stone.  Igjugårjuk  therefore  shot  her  with  a  small  round  stone  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  villagers,  and  she  fell  over,  dead.  After  that  there 
was  a  song-feast.  Khiålik  lay  dead  the  whole  night.  She  suffered 
nothing,  her  future  helping  spirits  protected  her.  The  next  morning, 
just  when  Igjugårjuk  was  about  to  call  her  to  life  again,  she  woke  up 
of  her  own  accord.  It  now  appeared  that  she  had  been  shot  in  the 
heart.  Later  the  stone  was  taken  out  and  is  now  preserved  by  her 
old  mother. 

Through  this  death  Kinålik  had  become  acceptable  to  helping 
spirits;  Hila  had  noticed  her,  and  the  helping  spirits  might  come  to 
her  of  themselves.  Her  principal  helping  spirit  was  her  dead  brother 
qaluhEra"t.  She  spoke  freely  and  cheerfully  about  how  her  dead 
brother  used  to  come  to  her,  for  among  the  Caribou  Eskimos  they 
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are  not  afraid  to  mention  the  dead  by  name.  He  used  to  come  to  her 
ghding  through  the  air,  legs  uppermost,  head  downwards,  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  reached  the  ground  he  could  walk  like  an  ordinary  man. 

Her  other  helping  spirit  was  the  polar  bear  hErmErzihiut. 

Igjugårjuk  did  not  carry  her  training  further,  as  he  thought  it  a 
pity  to  let  her  suffer  more.  For  of  course  the  fact  is  that  the  more  one 
suffers  for  one's  art,  the  greater  shaman  one  becomes. 

Igjugårjuk  has  also  trained  Aggiartoq,  a  young  man,  to  be  a 
shaman.  In  this  case  he  used  the  third  form  of  suffering,  viz.  drown- 
ing. Aggiårtoq  was  tied  fast  to  a  long  tent  pole  and  then  carried  by 
Igjugårjuk  and  Ulibvaq  —  an  elderly  man  in  the  village  —  down  to 
a  big  lake.  There  a  hole  was  hewn  in  the  ice  and,  clad  in  caribou-skin 
frock,  mittens  and  full  outfit,  Aggiårtoq,  bound  to  the  tent  pole,  was 
pushed  down  through  the  hole  so  that  he  stood  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  There  they  let  him  stay  five  whole  days,  and  when  they  took 
him  up  again  he  was  as  dry  as  if  he  had  never  been  in  water.  This 
young  man's  helping  spirits  were  the  spirit  of  his  dead  mother  and  a 
human  skeleton. 

Incredulity  and  scepticism. 

In  the  foregoing  I  mentioned  how  the  Caribou  Eskimos  often  have 
their  doubts  about  the  salt-water  shamans,  who  do  so  many  tricks 
for  the  purpose  of  convincing  people;  to  the  inland  dwellers  their 
shamanizing  becomes  less  solemn  and  more  a  performance  than  a 
searching  for  the  truth.  A  young  man  from  Baker  Lake  told  me  of  the 
following  characteristic  example  of  this: 

A  man  named  Utahania.  from  Hikoligjuaq,  during  a  stay  at  the 
coast  had  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  Tahiuharmiut's  angatkoq, 
who  otherwise  was  very  respected.  For  this  reason  the  criticised  sha- 
man invited  Utahania  to  be  present  at  a  seance,  which  was  described 
as  follows  by  eye-witnesses: 

First  the  shaman  shot  himself  in  the  forehead  with  a  gun  of  heavy 
calibre.  The  bullet  went  in  through  his  brow  and  came  out  through 
one  sleeve.  He  shot  himself  in  the  heart  in  the  same  manner.  Then  he 
went  out  with  the  men  of  his  village,  while  the  women  had  to  remain 
in  the  house.  A  shotgun  was  set  up  with  the  muzzle  pointing  towards 
him,  and  then  he  ran  towards  it  and  disappeared  into  the  barrel.  He 
could  be  heard  speaking  inside  it.  Then  the  shotgun  was  carried  into 
the  house.  It  was  then  very  heavy  to  carry.  Inside  the  house  they 
suddenly  heard  a  voice  from  inside  the  barrel  say:  "ipilEqihuija:  1  am 
choking",  and  so  the  gun  was  taken  outside  and  the  shaman  crept  out 
again. 
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This  shaman  had  a  walrus  for  an  amulet,  and  he  allowed  his  amu- 
let to  come  into  the  entrance  passage  of  the  house.  It  could  be  heard 
dragging  its  heavy  body  in  through  the  passage,  and  from  the  passage 
it  squirted  salt  water  in  on  to  the  floor  of  the  house,  for  the  shaman 
kept  the  walrus  out  in  the  passage  and  did  not  allow  it  to  come  inside. 
Later  the  walrus  appeared  at  the  window  and  the  shaman  harpooned 
it  from  the  house  through  the  window,  without  the  window  being 
broken.  In  this  manner  he  convinced  Utahania  of  his  powers  as  a 
shaman,  and  after  that  Utahania  declared  himself  a  believer. 

My  authority  was  a  pronounced  Caribou  Eskimo,  a  skilful  hunter, 
lively,  and  displayed  marked  common  sense  when  asked  about  any- 
thing that  was  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  was  very  interested  in 
the  missionaries  at  Chesterfield  and  expressed  his  grave  doubts  that 
they  really  could  know  so  much  about  the  heavenly  things  as  they 
said  they  did.  "Qanokiaq?"  "1  wonder  how  it  will  be  with  all  their 
promises?"  Mankind  was  promised  either  quianArtorjuAq  ihaqar^  icoq 
or  uvkAq  uvkArme  a'niArfik  ihoqar^'icoq:  a  joy  without  end  or  a  bur- 
ning fire,  and  in  this  fire  torture  without  end,  and  he  added  laugh- 
ingly, just  as  a  yoimg  and  flippant  civilized  man  might  have  done: 
"I  myself  will  never  be  found  good  enough  for  the  everlasting  joys, 
but  would,  if  I  believed  in  the  missionaries,  end  on  the  fire  with  the 
endless  tortures". 

About  the  angatkut  he  said:  "There  are  certainly  angatkut  who 
are  frauds,  but  there  are  others,  qanokiAq:  1  wonder?"  by  which  he 
meant  that  there  was  just  as  much  reason  for  believing  in  them  as 
doubting  them.  In  other  words,  among  the  most  primitive  Eskimos 
we  also  find  people  who  know  nothing  of  unquestioning  faith,  but  are 
born  sceptics. 

This  scepticism  was  not  uncommon.  I  once  travelled  together  with 
a  Pådlermio,  Oqutaq,  who  once  had  been  a  shaman  novice  but  had 
"changed  his  mind".  It  was  not  the  sufferings  he  had  to  go  through 
that  had  scared  him,  but  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  any 
contact  with  his  helping  spirits  or  see  all  the  remarkable  signs  that 
his  master  asserted  were  given  him.  Oqutaq  said  candidly  that  he  be- 
lieved it  was  all  lies  and  humbug  and  only  intended  for  people  who 
were  either  born  timid  or  were  easily  fooled.  Therefore  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  a  shaman,  although  to  his  kinsmen  he  simply  said  that 
he  did  not  think  his  qualifications  were  good  enough.  Thus  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  quite  convinced  that  there  was  both  calculation  and 
speculation  in  most  of  what  the  shamans  did,  he  dared  not  openly  give 
expression  to  that  belief.  He  told  me  that  as  1  was  a  stranger  he  did 
not  mind  speaking  frankly  to  me,  but  this  he  did  not  dare  to  do  to  his 
countrymen;  and  here  again  we  have  the  same  thing  that  we  have 
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met  with  so  often  before:  True  or  untrue,  one  can  never  know  whether 
the  shamans  may  not  after  all  have  such  magical  powers  that  might 
rebound  against  the  incredulous!  And  so  one  preferred  to  keep  one's 
doubts  private. 

But  although  there  are  thus  sceptics  and  unbelievers  among  the 
Caribou  Eskimos  too,  one  can  only  say  that  on  the  whole  the  genuine 
shamans  work  with  an  honest  mind  and  an  absolute  belief  that  what 
they  do  is  done  with  the  help  of  an  inspiration  which,  in  some  inex- 
plicable manner,  they  receive  from  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  universe. 


Tupilait  and  qilanEq. 

Tupilait,  who  can  bring  sickness  or  death  or  bad  hunting  to  a 
village,  and  who  plays  such  an  extremely  important  role  down  by  the 
coast  in  all  shamanizing,  are  not  known  in  the  same  sense  among  the 
Inland  Eskimos.  There  not  even  the  greatest  shaman  can  so  much  as 
see  a  tupilak.  It  is  said  that  they  are  a  kind  of  magic  animal,  some- 
times as  big  as  a  fox,  sometimes  like  caribou,  and  that  they  have 
the  power  to  suddenly  grow  and  to  suddenly  become  small.  They 
vomit  fire,  their  breath  is  fire,  and  therefore  a  human  being  will  be- 
come blind  if  he  meets  a  tupiliik.  They  attack,  or  rather  try  to  attack 
villages,  but  are  traced  by  a  shaman's  helping  spirits,  who  are  able  to 
pursue  them  through  the  air  just  as  one  can  track  a  caribou  by  its 
foot-prints.  It  is  said  that  the  helping  spirits  eat  these  evil  spirils 
when  they  have  killed  them.  The  only  shaman  who  thought  she  had 
seen  a  tupiliik  was  Kinålik.  It  was  a  goblin  animal,  with  legs  like  a 
fox,  head  like  a  human  being,  but  with  a  snout  that  looked  like  a 
dog's.  It  was  hairy  all  over  its  body,  but  with  hair  that  she  was  unable 
to  recognize.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  description  of  a  tupiliik 
she  exactly  agrees  with  the  South  Greenland  and  especially  the  East 
Greenland  idea  of  what  this  spirit  looks  like. 

Besides  ordinary  shamanizing,  these  people  also  know  the  usual 
qilanEq,  only  here  they  use  a  special  qidlat  staff,  an  ordinary  stick 
to  which  the  shaman  belt  is  tied.  A  piece  of  skin  is  then  laid  over 
the  shaman  belt  itself,  and  the  spirit  comes  up  in  the  usual  manner 
through  the  ground.  When  a  spirit,  for  instance  qaluhEra"t.  was  to 
be  summoned,  the  charm  for  this  form  of  qilanEq  was:  "qa'jiniArmafa 
qa'jijuarArtut  qaluhEra"t  qa"t:  you  must  now  enlighten  these  people 
who  wish  to  know  what  is  hidden;  come  here,  qaluhEra"t.  come".  This 
was  repeated  time  after  time  until  the  staff  became  so  heavy  that  one 
could  no  longer  lift  either  it  or  the  shaman  belt,  quite  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  qilanEq  proceeds  by  lifting  another  person's  head  with 
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a  thong.  As  soon  as  the  shaman  stair  becomes  heavy,  it  means  that  the 
spirit  is  present,  and  its  advice  may  then  be  asked. 


Customs  at  birth  and  at  death. 

kamidlA'rtoq  (meaning:  a  woman  who  takes  her  kamiks  ofF)  is 
the  name  given  to  a  woman  wlio  gives  birth  to  a  child.  She  must  not 
have  her  special  confinement  hut  as  among  the  salt-water  dwellers,  in 
fact,  she  does  not  even  leave  her  place  in  the  house.  They  say:  kamid- 
lATniArpoq  tatqit  nuij^udlugo  kiziane  tagvA  amA'r'lUigo  aniniArame, 
which  means:  she  must  not  put  her  kamiks  on  until  a  whole  month 
has  passed,  but  then  she  can  go  out,  carrying  her  child  in  her  amaut. 

It  will  be  recollected  how  a  woman  down  by  the  coast  must  always 
be  alone  when  she  gives  birth  to  a  child.  Here  she  is  helped  by  the 
other  women,  two  as  a  rule.  The  mother  assumes  the  following  posi- 
sion:  padlorlune  hakiai  turi^avilErlutik  ikajortup  a'pa'ta  akha'jigut 
tigublugo  a'pa'ta  na'za  qula"gut  Eqitlugo  am'ut  hir^ifA'rlugo  nutArAq 
anihin'iAr'lugo.  This  was  dictated  by  Atqåralåq,  Igjugarjuk's  wife,  and 
means:  She  must  lie  on  her  stomach,  but  so  that  her  breast  has  some- 
thing to  lie  on;  one  of  the  helpers  takes  her  by  the  hands  and  the 
other  must  grip  her  round  the  waist  with  her  arm  a  little  above  the 
stomach  and  stroke  with  pressure  downwards  to  make  the  child  come 
out".  This  latter  stroking  movement  can  be  carried  out  by  several 
women  in  turn. 

When  a  woman  has  had  a  child,  she  may  only  go  outside  after 
the  second  month.  During  the  first  five  days  the  part  of  her  upper 
body  that  is  touched  by  the  child  must  be  covered  with  a  caribou-skin 
rug.  Beiore  the  child  is  born  the  name  is  determined  by  the  parents 
and  not,  as  among  the  coast  dwellers,  by  a  shaman.  Names  are  used 
indiscriminately,  i.  e.  the  same  names  for  boys  and  girls.  The  naming 
itself  is  performed  without  any  ceremony  whatever.  As  a  rule  it  is 
one  of  the  women  who  have  helped  at  the  birth  who  first  says  the 
name.  They  say:  ub/prihimahArtik  atiliublugo  i.  e.  call  after  one  who 
is  missed. 

For  a  whole  month  after  a  woman  has  had  a  child  she  must  have 
her  own  sleeping  skin  and  in  all  that  time  must  not  lie  with  her 
husband.  The  reason  for  this  is  explained  thus:  nutArAq  iuD'rqA'rlune 
a j-ornåtlArpårj^måt :  because  a  newly  born  child  is  often  difficult  to 
rear.  Only  in  the  second  month  may  husband  and  wife  resume  their 
cohabitation.  In  the  first  month,  when  the  woman  is  called  kamitlA'rtoq 
she  must  have  her  own  cooking  pot:  uvkusEq,  meat  tray:  po'gutAq, 
and  drinking  IjowI:  Errant,  and  in  that  time  may  only  eat  flesh.  If  she 
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gnaws  a  bone  she  deprives  her  husband  ot  his  quarry.  As  long  as  the 
c  hild  is  small,  1.  e.  up  to  three  or  four  years,  she  must  not  eat  head, 
entrails  or  marrow  or  eggs  and  on  the  whole  nothing  "of  animals  that 
tly". 

When  a  woman  kamigpoq,  i.  e.  puts  on  her  kamiks  again  after 
a  birth,  she  must  throw  away  all  the  clothing  that  the  skin  of  her 
body  has  touched:  under  clothing  and  sleeping  skin.  All  she  may 
keep  are  the  outer  frock  and  outer  trousers. 

When  she  once  again  eats  with  her  husband,  in  the  second  month 
after  the  birth,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bones  she  is  now  allowed 
to  gnaw  are  not  thrown  to  the  dogs.  These  bones  must  be  preserved 
and  kept  in  a  cache. 

The  child  must  have  its  amulets  as  quickly  as  possible  after  birth. 
These  amulets,  if  they  are  animals,  must  be  caught  alive  without  first 
being  wounded,  or,  if  they  are  flowers,  they  must  not  be  plucked  by 
the  father  or  the  mother  but  only  bought  by  them  and  preferably  of 
people  from  distant  villages.  Later,  the  wearer  of  the  amulet  must 
never  kill  any  of  the  animals  of  which  his  or  her  amulet  is  made, 
otherwise  it  will  lose  its  power. 

The  most  common  forms  of  amulets  are:  ptarmigan,  gulls,  swans 
and  various  kinds  of  small  birds,  besides  ermines,  lemmings,  bees  and 
other  insects.  The  insects  are  sewn  into  small  skin  bags  and  thereafter 
sewn  on  to  the  inner  frock.  People,  especially  women,  who  are  to  be 
above  all  ordinary  taboo  and  are  to  be  allowed  to  do  things  that  are 
forbidden  to  others,  are  given  special  amulet  belts  which  they  always 
wear. 

The  old  story  recorded  in  the  foregoing  as  being  known  to  the 
coast  dwellers,  to  the  effect  that  man  was  once  immortal,  is  not  known 
here.  The  coast  dwellers  believe  that  death  came  to  man  once  w^hen 
an  island  became  over-populated  and  one  of  them  shouted  in  the  air 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  room:  "Let  people  die,  for  we  can  no 
longer  be  contained  in  our  country".  This  story  is  not  known  at  any 
rate  to  those  1  worked  with  among  the  Pådlermiut.  The  information 
I  secured  there  was  limited  to  the  following: 

When  a  person  dies,  the  body  must  only  remain  in  the  house 
overnight,  it  being  sufficient  the  first  night  to  wrap  the  shroud  round 
it,  tie  it  up  in  the  burial  skin  and  lay  it  right  up  at  the  back  of  the 
platform.  Five  days  after  a  death  all  the  people  in  the  village  must 
do  a  sort  of  penance,  refraining  from  eating  entrails,  head,  marrow 
and  similar  food  that  is  forbidden  to  the  unclean.  Nor  may  meat  be 
taken  from  the  caches  during  these  five  days,  that  is  to  say  old  sum- 
mer or  autumn  caches;  only  freshly  caught  animals  may  be  brought 
home.  Hunting  in  these  five  days  is  not  forbidden  and  salmon  may 
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be  fished  in  the  lakes.  But  a  caribou  must  never  be  flensed  in  the 
house  where  the  corpse  has  lain.  If  no  fresh  meat  is  procurable,  they 
must  keep  to  what  was  in  the  house  before  the  death  occurred.  There 
must  be  no  digging  in  the  ground,  gathering  fuel  or  taking  peat  or 
mud  for  sledge  shoeing  in  these  five  days.  Nor  may  one  eat  in  the 
open  air,  but  only  inside  the  houses. 

When  the  corpse  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  house  or  tent,  it  is 
always,  as  among  the  coast  dwellers,  passed  through  the  rear  wall, 
never  through  the  doorway.  For  if  a  corpse  is  taken  out  through  the 
doorway,  all  the  game  will  become  shy  and  disappear  and  the  people 
of  the  village  will  starve  to  death. 

The  dead,  who  as  stated  is  tied  up  in  a  caribou  skin,  is  carried  on 
another  caribou  skin  to  the  place  where  he  or  she  is  to  be  buried.  This 
is  done  by  the  relatives,  both  men  and  women.  The  burial  skin  is 
called  here  imrj^ohEq,  in  contrast  to  the  coast  dwellers'  ainiisAq.  Often 
the  corpse  may  be  brought  up  to  the  burial  place  immediately  after 
death  has  taken  place. 

In  the  five  days  during  which  the  relatives  mourn  a  dead  person 
and  do  penance,  the  grave  must  be  visited  morning  and  evening,  and 
there  the  loud  lamentations  are  voiced.  They  say:  "toqujoq  qa'qugalu- 
ArLugo  qa'jari^icorjuAq:  We  call  to  the  dead  to  make  him  return  again, 
though  we  know  he  cannot  hear". 

It  seems  to  be  general  that  the  period  for  doing  penance  after  a 
death  is  always  five  days,  whether  it  is  for  a  man  or  a  woman.  The 
custom  of  the  coast  dwellers  that  in  these  five  days  the  women  must 
wear  their  hair  loose,  is  not  known. 

Those  who  have  helped  with  a  dead  body  need  not  throw  their 
clothing  away;  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  off  a  narrow  edging  of  the  sleeve 
band  and  at  the  same  time  discard  their  caribou-skin  mittens.  Caribou- 
skin  garments  are  not  used  whilst  the  corpse  is  being  shrouded,  only 
—  and  then  always  —  when  it  is  being  carried  up  to  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  enclosed  in  stones. 

As  soon  as  the  five  days  are  over,  sparks  are  struck  with  a  fire- 
stone  on  the  fioor  by  a  man  who  has  especially  effective  amulets; 
then  the  firestones  are  thrown  on  the  floor  and  all  in  the  house  must 
say:  to'-to'q-to'q!  This  is  called  iloRa'juArtut:  "putting  themselves  in 
order  again".  No  one  is  afraid  to  mention  the  name  of  the  departed, 
and  if,  for  instance,  a  visitor  comes,  they  say  quite  openly  that  he  or 
she  is  dead.  The  custom  of  setting  a  sledge  up  on  end  before  a  house 
where  there  has  been  a  death  is  not  known,  nor  do  they  lay  either 
knives  or  ulos  under  their  pillow. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  widows  among  many  coast  dwellers 
must  subject  themselves  to  extremely  severe  and  difficult  taboos  until 
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a  whole  year  has  elapsed  after  the  death.  Among  the  inland  dwellers 
a  widow  may  eat  with  others  after  five  days. 

OfTei'ings  after  a  death  are  rarely  made.  Yet  I  have  seen  some  men 
who  have  lost  a  wife  to  whom  they  were  very  much  attached,  bring 
garments  and  sleeping  skins  to  the  grave  every  year  about  the  time  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  wife's  death. 

Among  the  coast  dwellers,  it  will  also  be  remembered,  for  a  whole 
year  after  a  man's  death  none  of  his  housemates  had  to  do  any  work 
with  the  knife.  Everything  they  needed  making  must  be  made  by 
others.  This  is  only  in  force  for  five  days  here,  where  all  aklErput:  do 
penance. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  a  new  snow  house  immediately  after 
a  death. 

If  a  child  is  still-born,  the  mother  has  to  kamitlA'rpoq  for  ten  days 
only,  and  afterwards  aklErpoq  for  two  months,  i.  e.  have  her  own 
cooking  pot,  meat  tray,  drinking  bowl  and  not  eat  of  any  animals 
that  can  fly  or  their  eggs,  nor  any  entrails,  heart,  head,  tongue,  etc. 
She  must  do  with  her  clothing  as  at  a  normal  birth. 

Rules  of  life. 

Recorded  among  the  Qaernermiut  but  also  known  among 
all  other  Caribou  Eskimos. 

As  we  know,  the  northern  lights  are  looked  upon  by  the  coast 
dwellers  as  being  the  games  of  the  souls,  ball  games  with  a  walrus 
head  in  the  eternal  hunting  grounds  up  in  the  sky.  Of  the  northern 
lights,  which  are  called  Aqhrsat,  the  Qaernermiut  say:  ihumaminik 
pi  jut;  hilap  ihumaminik  pisai:  they  appear  of  themselves,  or  it  is 
Hila  or  the  weather,  who  let  them  grow  out  of  themselves. 

Dogs  must  never  gnaw  at  a  caribou  antler.  If  they  do,  they  deprive 
their  owner  of  his  quarry. 

No  one,  except  women  with  special  amulets,  may  sew  or  cut 
bearded-seal  skin  bought  from  the  coast  dwellers. 

A  young  woman  with  an  infant,  while  on  a  sledge  journey,  must 
never  eat  anything  while  passing  a  lake. 

A  young  woman  with  an  infant  may  not  eat  salmon  heads  or  sal- 
mon cooked  with  the  head,  or  salmon  on  the  whole  if  the  entrails 
have  not  been  removed  immediately  after  the  fish  was  caught;  the 
same  applies  to  naturally  dead  salmon  or  the  meat  of  a  caribou  that 
has  been  shot  in  the  heart. 

No  one  may  eat  salmon  on  the  same  day  that  berries  have  been 
eaten. 


Above:  Two  little  girls  from  U(tn>(i({l('inniut  -     Below:  Lelt:  Kibkarjuk,  Igjuydr- 
juk's  other  wife,  one  of  my  best  story-tellers.  Right:  Huwakzuk,  who  was  said 
to  have  turned  black  in  the  face  because  one  night  she  slept  beside  a  corpse. 
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Men  must  not  eat  milt;  if  they  do,  they  are  deprived  of  their 
sexual  impulse. 

Men  may  not  eat  the  eyes  of  animals,  salmon,  etc.  as  this  gives 
bad  eyesight. 

When  a  milk  tooth  falls  out,  it  must  he  placed  under  the  platform 
skin,  the  owner  desiring  a  tooth  of  the  great  head  that  once  was  this 
caribou's  head.  The  following  magic  verse  is  then  sung: 

niAqDrjuAq  kigutiga  kigutitAriuk 

kigutitlo  kigutitarilAra 

tun'ortorajuixnArtumik 

oq  A  r  1 0  raj  u  q  n  A  r  t  u  m  ik 

pin'Ertuniik 

hite'juniik. 

Great  head,  take  my  tooth  to  be  your  tootli 
And  give  me  your  tooth  to  be  my  tooth 
That  I  may  have  a  tooth  that  often  eats  rich  tat 
That  often  eats  tongue 
A  fine  tooth 

A  hard  tooth,  that  will  not  break. 

Women  may  not  eat  with  people,  men  or  women,  whom  they  have 
never  seen  before. 

Women  may  never  eat  with  men. 

Women  with  children  may  not  eat  salmon  that  have  not  been 
gutted  immediately  after  being  killed. 

If  the  trout  that  is  called  hE'q  is  caught  in  a  salmon  net,  it  should 
be  thrown  alive  into  the  water  again,  or  no  salmon  will  be  caught. 

If  a  loon  gets  into  the  salmon  net,  it  should  be  allowed  to  fly  away. 
If  not,  no  more  salmon  will  be  caught.  If  the  loon  has  died  in  the 
net,  one  should  take  care  to  place  it  where  the  dogs  cannot  eat  it. 
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V. 

Ballads  and  songs  of  derision. 

The  Caribou  Eskimos  are  very  fond  of  singing,  and  have  a  simple, 
but  often  effective  manner  of  reproducing  happenings  and  feelings. 
Here,  of  course,  as  among  so  many  other  Eskimos,  autumn  and  winter 
are  the  great  times  for  song,  for  if  there  is  meat  enough,  and  people 
can  assemble  for  festive  entertainment,  singing  provides  not  only  the 
staple  feature  of  the  programme,  but  affords  also  a  very  pleasant 
means  of  passing  the  long,  dark,  cold  evenings. 

Our  stay  among  them  fell  during  the  hunting  season,  and  the 
lightest  period  of  the  year,  and  there  was  therefore  not  so  much 
occasion  for  singing  and  dancing.  But  we  saw  enough  nevertheless  to 
enable  one  to  realise  what  it  means  to  these  people  now  and  again  to 
shake  off  t"he  monotony  of  everyday  life.  At  the  song  festivals  at  which 
we  were  present  there  were  gathered  as  many  as  could  find  room  in 
the  biggest  tent  in  the  village.  And  the  one  who  was  to  sing  —  or 
whose  songs  were  to  be  sung  —  would  then  take  up  a  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  with  closed  eyes,  and  accompany  the  song  with 
a  swaying  of  the  hips,  while  the  women,  who  sat  bunched  together 
on  the  sleeping  place,  joined  in  every  now  and  then  as  a  chorus, 
mingling  their  higher  notes  with  the  deep  tones  of  the  male  singer. 
The  drum  was  manipulated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  often  there  was 
none  available,  and  it  was  not  missed. 


I  give  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Iglulingmiut,  the  first  few  of  the 
songs  in  a  somewhat  freer  rendering,  based  on  the  singer's  explana- 
tions and  information  as  to  what  is  omitted  in  the  actual  text  as  being 
obvious  to  his  neighbours.  The  freer  rendering  applies  only  to  some 
of  the  songs,  which,  by  the  way,  are  also  given  both  in  the  original 
Eskimo  form  and  in  a  word-for-word  translation.  But  I  may  doubtless 
take  it  for  granted  that  not  all  my  readers  understand  the  Eskimo 
language,  so  as  to  appreciate  the  poetic  value  of  the  songs  directly 
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Above:  A  Qaernermio  sledge,  with  the  mud  shoeing  covered  v*'ith  caribou  si<ins 
to  prevent  it  melting  in  the  sun.  —  Below:  A  summer  removal,  when  even  little 
girls  help  with  the  carrying  of  the  tent  furnishings. 
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from  the  original,  and  the  freer  rendering  is  only  intended  to  give  for 
those  unacquainted  with  the  language,  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of 
the  verses,  as  they  appear  to  one  who  hears  them. 


Igjugarjiik's  song  of  the  musk  ox. 


hajaja  —  haja'ja 

aja-ja  —  aja'ja 

ja-ja-ja  —  ja  aja-ja 

qErnErtorzuit 

natErna'D  Arme  ima 

haja'ja  —  haja 

aune  le  qagliuq'nArnaixa 

ublajahuriarapkit 

puigin'Arnagit 

ErqajuixArhin  Arpak'a 

hErquit'Ar'brapklt 

qErnErtorzuit 

aujiviri'ne  avane 

ja-  ja  aja-  ja 

ja  aja  aje- 


Hayaija  —  hayaya 
Ayaiya  —  ayaiya 
Yaiyaija  -  ya  ayaija 
I  ran  with  all  my  strength 
In  chase  of  the  great  ones,  the  black 

ones, 

Over  the  open  plain  — 
Hayaija  —  haija 
What  matter  though  it  seemed 
As  if  I  should  never  get  near  them  . . 
With  all  my  strength  I  ran  after  them. 
Not  content  to  have  them 
Within  sight  alone, 
I  thought  only  of  them. 
And  then  I  shot  them, 
The  great  ones,  the  black  ones. 
Far  away  on  the  summer  hunting 

grounds. 

Yaya,  yaiye 
Ya  —  aya  aye. 


Igjugarjiik's  own  freer  version  of  the  same. 

Yai  —  yai  —  yai 

Ya  —  ajai  —  ya. 

I  ran  with  all  my  strength 

And  reached  them  on  the  plain  — 

The  great  musk  ox  with  glossy  black  hair 

Hayai  —  ya  —  haya. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  them. 

Munching  the  flowers  of  the  plain. 

Far  from  the  hill  where  I  stood. 

And  ignorantly  1  thought 

They  were  but  small  and  slight  .  . . 

But  they  grew  up  from  the  ground 

As  I  approached  within  range, 

Great,  black,  giant  beasts 

Far  from  any  village 

In  the  lands  of  our  happy  summer  hunting. 
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ly  j  agar  juk' s  song  of  the  caribou  hunting. 


haja'ja  haja  ja 

Hayai  —  ya,  liayai  —  ya, 

tora'ta'n"Arpa'i^a 

It  came  right  in  my  way. 

noRaligArziip 

The  caribou  cow  with  its  calf, 

taliErqap  hina  ne 

Near  the  margin  of  a  lake. 

jaija  ja  ija  ja 

Yai  ya  ya  —  iya  ya 

ajaija 

Ayai  —  ya 

ija  jija  ija 

Iya  —  yi  —  ya  —  iya 

haniwaii^"iliblArapkit 

My  doing  it  was  that  they  never  again 

nai|ErtArwiaiTit 

Went  a-wandering, 

ja-ja  aja-ja 

From  the  spot  where  they  stood 

ija  jija  ija 

grazing. 

nEqigjArzihuixATapkit 

Yai  —  ya,  ayai  ya 

ilakalc 

Iya  —  yi  —  ya  —  rya. 

akliArnErup  liina  ne 

And  thus  I  managed  to   get  meat 

ajaija  aja' 

For  my  family  on  the  shore  of  Ak- 

ija-ja  ija 

harneq   (Chesterfield  Inlet) 

tora"ta'n'Armaq"ale' 

Ayaiya  ayai 

nakjulikzu'p 

lyai  —  ya  iya. 

taliErqap  liina  ne 

So  also  came  right  in  my  way 

li   n  i  Wo  11  *i  ti  t^l  A  ra  nkn 

iictiii    ctii  I  LI  ij  I    1  c\  I.J  1 V  yj 

The  bull  w^ith  the  mighty  antlers 

iiaqErtArwian'il 

By  the  margin  of  a  lake. 

ajaija  ja 

My  doing  it  was  that  it  never  again 

ajaija  aje- 

Went  a-wandering 

From  the  spot  where  it  stood  grazing 

Ayai  —  ya  —  aya 

Ayai  —  ya  —  aye. 

• 

Avane's  song. 

panTa-ja  ija'ja  ajaja 

Up  toward  the  east 

pamuivT  ja  aja  ja 

Aya  —  ya-ayaya 

liunalikiAq  nunamile 

Up  toward  the  east 

takujuniagaluArpa"k 

What  is  it  of  that  which  is  found  on 

pamui^a'  aja  ja 

earth 

jaje-  ja 

That  I  would  so  gladly  see. 

ajai  ja  ja 

Up  toward  the  east,  ayaiya 

ajai  ja 

Ayai  —  ya  —  ya 

ija- 

Yaya  aye.  (etc.) 

aja  jaje-ja 

But  what  matter  that  it  is  now  I  who 

aja  ja  ijaje  ja 

am 

jaja-  aje- 

Unable  to  track  down  the  game, 

aja- 

I,  that  once,  standing  erect,  without 

aune-le  takujui|  Aq 

aiming 

naixaima"  aniEralik 

Could   send  a   young  bull  crashing 

puzigArtihui^Ariga 

headlong  to  the  ground. 

paniuqa-  aja'ja 

Up  toward  the  east. 

jaje-ja 

Ayai  —  ya  —  ya 

Yaya  aye. 
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Avane's  freer  version  of  the  same: 

Alas,  I  spy  and  search  about, 

Impatient,  full  of  eagerness, 

After  caribou  among  the  hills. 

Am  I  grown  dull  and  old 

Since  I  now  hunt  in  vain? 

I,  that  once  could  shoot 

With  my  bow  and  my  arrow 

Standing  erect,  without  aiming. 

So  that  a  bull  with  broad-spreading  tines 

Tumbled  down  dead  from  the  hillside 

With  its  muzzle  deep  in  the  clay. 


Ulivfak's  song 

He  is  now  grown  old,  and  in 
his  youth,  he  feels  inclined  to 


of  the  caribou. 

his  grief  at  having  lost  the  agility 
weep,  but  sings  this  song  instead: 


Ulivfak's  happy  rei 

pam'a'ja  pam  a'ja 
ajaija  ajaija 
aja-  ja-  ja 
jajeja 
ija  ja  ja- 
ije-  aja- 

uze  m  a  upErnalA'rtume 
ima 

uvariale  tuixErpArniArzimawilc 
pam-a'ja  aja  ja" 
jaje-  ja 

aja  ja-  jaje  ja  aja- 
ja  ija  ja  ja- 
aja-  aje- 

mak  uale  Erqa'niagin  Afik-a 

nunamile  qaklErarzimai^  in  ama 

pam  a'ja  aja-ja 

ja  je-  ja 

aja-  ja 

jaje-  ja 

aja-  ja  ija" 

ja  ja- 
aja  aje- 


iniscences  of  caribou. 

Pamaiya  —  pamaiya 

Ayaiya  —  ayaiya 

Ayayaya 

Yayeya 

Eye  —  aya 

Call  to  mind  the  first  coming  of 
spring. 

So  that 

It  really  was  I 

Who  came  slowly,  slowly  in  to  land 
(here  understood:  towing  many 
heavy  caribou  with  my  kayak) 

Pamaiya  aya — yå 

Yayeya 

Ayaya  yayeya  aya 
Ya  eya  ya  ya 
Aya  ayé 

And  all  this  (i.  e.  my  achievements 
in  the  days  of  my  youth) 

I  love  best  to  think  of  (here  under- 
stood: when  I  was  an  expert  in 
hunting  caribou  from  the  kayak.) 

For  on  land  I  was  never 
Fortunate  in  approaching  (i.  e.  the 
herds  of  the  caribou.) 
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Pamaiya  aya  —  ya 

Ya  ye  ya 

Ayaya 

Ya  ye  ya 

Ayé  —  yå  aya 

Ya  —  yå 

Aye  —  ayé. 


Rendered  according  to  his  freer  version: 
I  call  to  mind 

And  think  of  the  early  coming  of  spring 

As  I  knew  it 

In  my  younger  days. 

Was  I  ever  such  a  hunter! 

Was  it  myself  indeed? 

For  I  see 

And  recall  in  memory  a  man  in  a  kayak; 

Slowly  he  toils  along  in  toward  the  shores  of  the  lake, 

With  many  spear-slain  caribou  in  tow. 

Happiest  am  I 

In  my  memories  of  hunting  in  kayak. 

On  land,  I  was  never  of  great  renown 

Among  the  herds  of  caribou. 

And  an  old  man,  seeking  strength  in  his  youth 

Loves  most  to  think  of  the  deeds 

Whereby  he  gained  renown. 

The  women  but  rarely  sing  their  own  songs,  as  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  no  woman  should  compose  the  text  of  a  song  without 
being  specially  invited  to  do  so  by  a  shaman.  They  content  themselves, 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  with  singing  their  husbands'  songs.  But  in  cases 
where  a  spirit,  or  a  shaman,  has  urged  a  woman  to  sing  something 
emanating  from  her  own  inner  feelings,  she  may  freely  step  out  from 
the  ranks  of  the  chorus  and  follow  her  inspiration.  At  the  village  near 
Hikoligjuaq  there  were  only  two  women  thus  selected  by  the  spirits. 
One  was  Akjårtoq,  the  aged  mother  of  Igjugårjuk's  wife,  the  other 
was  Kibkarjuk  his  oldest  and  first  wife.  It  is  said  that  a  woman 
whom  the  spirits  allow  to  sing,  will  have  a  long  life. 


I 
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Akjårtoq's  song  of  the  olden  days. 


qama'ja'ja 

I  call  forth  the  song  .  . . 

anrumiwalErpin 

I  draw  a  deep  breath  .  . . 

uvaixa  —  lema 

My  breast  breathes  heavily 

anrumiwalErpin 

As  I  call  forth  the  song. 

qam-a  ja  ja  aja  ja  aja 

qam'a'ja  qanTa"ja- 

I  hear  of  distant  villages 

qamuqa"  ja  aja"  aje' 

And  their  miserable  catch 

ahiArmiutle 

And  draw  a  deep  breath  .  . . 

pita'tlema 

As  I  call  forth  the  song 

tutiArpalErapkit 

—  From  above  — 

anrumiwalErpin 

Aya  —  hayé 

qam'a'ja'ja  aja"ja 

Ayia. 

aja  qam  a  ja 

I  forget  altogether 

qamaja 

The  heavy  breathing  of  my  breast 

pavur^a  ja  aja  hajc  aja 

When  1  call  to  mind  the  olden  days 

aune  le  uva 

When  I  had  strength  enough 

anrumiwatlErma 

To  cut  up  mighty  caribou  bulls. 

pir^ajorhuitle 

I  call  forth  the  song 

tizahiiqAripka 

Ayaya  —  aya 

qam'a'ja'ja 

I  call  forth  the  song, 

aja-ja-  aja 

I  call  forth  the  song 

qama'ja"  qamunga'ja 

Aya  —  aya. 

aja  aje- 

Three  gi'eat  caribou  bulls  I  could  cut 

^hEqinEr'le  majuArtitlugo 

up 

pii^^ajorhuitle 

—  And  have  the  clean  meat  all  laid 

nut  to  Hrv   

qamaja 

While  the  sun  was  on  his  upward 

anrumiwalEr'lArma 

way 

aja  aje- 

Across  the  sky 

A  song  I  call  forth 

As  I  draw  a  deep  breath 

Aya  aye. 

Kibkarjiik's 

song  of  herself. 

qamuixa  ja  ja  ja 

• 

Ready  and  willing,  eager  for  work, 

piJår[avakzin'Artiii|a 

—  Away  up  inland  — 

pijåi|avakzin-Arturia- 

I  am  always  gladly  at  hand 

rAilol/'Vot^'ii't    to  ry^  o  i  n  1 1  t 
pUciKAclIl  Ul    Lci  III  d' 11  U  L 

W^hatever  needs  to  be  done. 

qamui^a  ja  ja  ja 

And  all  the  same 

Jc  ja 

In  my  eagerness  for  some  task, 

ija'  aja  aje- 

I  plucked  (as  one  plucks  the  feathers 

aja- 

of  a  bird) 

aune-le 

The  great  wolf's  upper  lip  (for 

l)ijåi]^avakziniklArma 

bristles). 

Erita-tAriga 

amAForzup 

kak-iwiaq^a 

qamuixa-  jaje"  ja 
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qanT  a'ja  aje'  aja 

a're  ui\nai]^  ip  ak  ak  o 

nunaniile'  pihukluria" 

Erita'tEriga 

aniArorzup 

kaki^iai^a 

qamuqa-  jaje'  jija 

qani  a'ja  aje^  aja 

aunele 

EriunnArnago 

EriniaklAriga 

aniArorzirp 

tapbrzuai^a 

jajeja 

qam"  a'ja  aje'  aja 


(Kibkårjuk  here  gives  a  double 
image;  she  has  to  gather  moss  and 
dry  twigs  for  fuel,  and  indicates  this 
by  saying  that  she  "plucks"  the 
earth,  in  the  same  way  as  one  would 
pluck  a  bird  or  tear  the  bristles  from 
a  wolf's  upper  lip). 

Otherwise,  I  am  not  one  of  those 

who  can 
Wear  holes  in  my  footgear 
By  wanderings 
Over  the  land. 

Nevertheless  1  pluck  the  bristles 
Of  the  great  wolf's  upper  lip. 
And  all  the  same 

And  without  being  able  to  wear  holes 
in  my  footgear 
(i.  e.  without  wishing  to  boast  that 
I  am  so  busy  at  my  household 
tasks  and  so  untiring  a  walker  that 
I  wear  through  my  soles) 

Yet  I  do  it  all  the  same 

When  I  am  out  plucking 

The  great  wolf's  beard 

(i.  e.  when  I  go  off  up  inland,  far 
from  the  village,  gathering  dwarf 
willow  for  fuel). 


In  comparing  the  willow  (salix)  she  is  about  to  pluck  with  the 
beard  of  the  big  wolf,  Kibkårjuk  here  uses  a  circumlocution  that  is 
of  double  effect;  for  the  "big  wolf"  is  also  the  name  of  her  husband's 
"song-cousin";  every  time  she  names  him  it  pleases  her  husband. 


Kibkårjuk  calls  to  mind  the  times  when  she  was  her  husband's 
favourite  wife,  and  was  allowed  to  hunt  caribou  herself. 


qamui]^a'  ija  pja 
alianAq  —  raluArpa 
avii]^nErui|nai|'icui|a 
ui^ativnit 

piuArzivak  —  kaluArtoq 
qamui^a'  ja 
ija  je-  ja- 
ja'  je-  ja 
ajaija  aja'ja- 
ijaja 


Away  up  inland  (i.  e.  do  my  thoughts 

travel) 

lya  —  yi  —  ya 
Mournful  it  is 

That  I  never  more  shall  move 
From  my  place  on  the  bench, 
For  I  can  still  feel  the  wish  to  go 
wandering 

Away  up  inland  .  .  . 
lya  —  yé  —  yå 
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qamuriaja 

ija  je-  ja 

ija  aja-  aje"  aja- 

ajciiimalErpakapkit 

neqin— niak'ua  nEfzirtiwnut 

aviixnErui|naiVicuii^a 

ur^a' — ti^nit 

pinArzivak— kaluArto  q 
qamui^a  ja  ija  je  ja 
ija'  a'ja  a'je'  a'ja" 
u^^ne  tle  u^^a' 
aviixnEruiinaTnai^a 
zhErqDrtita" — tlaripka 
nakzulikjuArlo 
ma'na 

nukatuArzuk  man'a 
un'u'katlArtume  hila' 
qamuiia-  ja  ija  je'  ja 
ija  je-  ja 

qamui^a-  ja  jija'  ja 
ija"  a'ja  a'je' 
puigin'Arnagin' — mak'ua 
itqahui^Arzin'Arpak'a 
kii|Uglihui^Artbrapkit 
noRaligA'rzun'ik 
nuna  man  a 
apijume 

qamuqa'  ja  i]a  jc  ja 
ajaija  aja^ja 
ija  ja  ija- 
qamuiia-ja  ija  ja'ja 


Yai  —  yé  —  ya 

Ayai  —  ya  —  ayai  —  yå 

lya  —  ya 

Away  up  inland  .  . . 
lya  —  ye  —  ya 
lyå  —  aya  —  ayé  —  ayå 
My  thoughts  play  ever  with  something 
that  seems 

Like  the  flesh  of  beasts 
And  yet  I  shall  never  move  again 
From  my  place  on  the  bench, 
Though  I  feel  the  old  wish  to  go  out 

and  away 

Up  inland 
lya  —  yé  —  ya 
lyå  —  aiya  aiyé  aiyå. 
It  is  I  who  am  here  — 
Never  again  to  go  out  with  the  rest  — 
And  yet  it  was  I  that  shot 
Both  the  old  bull  with  the  wide- 
spreading  antlers 
And  the  young  bull,  as  well. 
Once  on  a  time 

When  the  twihght  of  the  heavens 

Lay  over  the  land. 

Away  up  inland 

lya  —  yé  —  ya 

lya  —  yé  —  yå 

Away  up  inland 

Ayå  —  aiya  —  aiyé 

All  this  I  cannot  forget, 

All  this  I  think  of  .  .  . 

From  that  hunting,  when  1  added  to 

my  gains 
A  caribou  cow  with  its  calf. 
While  the  earth 
Turned  white  with  snow. 
Away  up  inland, 
Ya  —  iya  —  ye  —  ya 
Ayai  —  ya  ayi  —  yå 
lya  —  ya  iya 
Away  up  inland. 


In  addition  to  the  ordinary  hunting  songs  and  lyrics  there  are 
also  the  songs  of  derision,  or  satires,  mercilessly  exposing  the  faults 
and  vices  of  the  village.  Two  men  thus  engaging  in  a  duel  of  abuse 
show  up  each  other's  shortcomings  without  the  least  compunction.  Acts 
of  cruelty  in  particular,  or  infidelity,  or  immoral  conduct,  whereby 
is  understood  incest  or  sexual  intercourse  with  animals,  arc  subjects 
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dealt  with  in  the  presence  of  all  mutual  friends,  at  times  accompanied 
by  a  bout  of  fisticuffs.  Strangely  enough,  such  revelations  are  always 
taken  very  coolly,  whereas  angry  or  malicious  words  can  otherwise 
produce  the  most  far-reaching  effects. 


Kanaihuaq  derides  Utahania: 


I. 


ubva  haja'ja 

Ah,  there  you  are,  hayaiya  — 

ho  kiAq  ukua 

Now  what  can  it  be 

hejutik'a  ukua 

That  strikes  upon  my  opened  ears? 

am'ArqutlalErpa'k 

Up  on  top  of  a  hill 

kii|'a'tle  qa  i^ane 

I  heard 

tuhavialEr'bramik 

One  of  my  cousins 

igluhama  ila'nik 

Make  up  this  song. 

piciortumikle  inia: 

Make  up  a  song  that  ran  thus: 

hejutik  a  aiii  ArqutlalErpa  k 

It  strikes  upon  my  opened  ears 

kii^  a'tle  qai|ane 

Up  on  top  of  a  hill: 

tuhawialEr  br'manik 

Something  I  heard, 

unErunialErivAra 

I  should  now  Hke  to  tell 

inuitle  tamArniikle 

Everyone  else  . . . 

ilatqusiat 

That  little  habit  of  yours: 

mi"JiveqArtutit 

A  hiding  place  for  meat, 

utahania 

Utahania  — 

kikluve  t  ihuata 

Far  up  by  the  end 

qula  ne  akiane 

Of  the  cooking  place  in  the  passage 

iganiile  ihorhita'ligavne 

way  of  the  house. 

nuliArtATpit  ur^ata'  man"a 

So  that  your  dear  wife's 

ItiwnErme'm'a 

Food  place  by  the  lamp 

ukiorjuArnie 

Never  was  greasy  with  meat 

ajaja-ja 

At  Itivneq 

jajaja- 

fi.  6.  he  starves  his  wife  hut  feeds 

qanukiAq  una 

luxuriously  himself). 

qaxjip  iluanc 

x\nd  that  was  in  the  depth  of  the 

qabloruble  una 

great  winter 

niptAruniATpa' 

Ayaiyai  —  ya 

ubva  ja  ja' 

Yaiyaiya 

Eyayé  —  hayai  —  ya 

Now  I  wonder  how 

This  song  will  be  received 

In  our  feasting  house? 

Ufva  yai  —  ya 
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II. 


uvaria  ja  ja 

ho"kiArtle  una 

unErumalErvit 

uriaiiuamit 

tuhaixAra 

uvaria  haja"ja 

uvaria  haja  ja 

uvaria  aje'ja  aje"  aja' 

un'ErumalErivit 

kujajatlArnEraptik 

utahania 

aiiakpitle'  ikju  ble 
nuka  ta  paniix'ajA  q 
kiklina'kamigoq 
upErnåklArtume 
uvaria  haja'ja  aje" 
uvar|a  haja"ja  aje" 
uvaqa  haja  ja  aja' 
kuja'jatlArnEraptik 
qanoq  ukuåk 
paniri"ajA"q  abla  git 
kapiga^ne  sitiqnErpa  k 
uvaria  aja'  ja'  ja 
aja"  uvaria. 


Here  I  am,  yai  —  ya 

How  can  it  be  that  I  want  to  .say 

something, 
Something  I  heard  from  Unganguaq 
I  —  —  hayaiya, 
I  —  —  hayaiya, 

I  ayéya  —  ayå. 

I  feel  I  must  tell  how 
You  went  a-whoring  together. 
Yes  you,  Utahånia, 
And  your  uncle  Igjuk's 
Younger  sister  Paningajåq 

At  Kidlinaugaq  

Just  at  the  coming  of  the  great 

springtime. 

I  —  hayaiya  —  ayai  . 
I  —  hayaiya  —  ayai 
I  —  hayaiya  —  aya. 
Yes  you  have  been  a-whoring,  you 

two. 

What  do  you  say,  dear  kinswoman, 

Paningajåq, 
Spread  your  legs  nice  and  wide! 
Was  she  hard  when  you  stuck  into 

her? 

I  —  aya  —  yai  —  ya 
Aya  —  I!. 


III. 


ima'ja' 

ajorpatbrapko 
qArloTAriJuk 
hivitunArpik 
hajai  ja'  ja  ja 
ja'  ja  ja  ja 
aja'  ja  aja 
naja  nut  ima 
ihumavaguliEq 
inuin'Arnitle' 
tuhalErapko 
kaix'unAr'liriva 
ima'ja  haja"  ja  ja 
ija  aj.a 
eja  jija 
naja  nut  ima 
ihumahuicoq 


Imaiya  — 

1  am  not  much  good  at  this  sort  of 

thing. 

Do  1  make  too  long  a  song  of  it? 

Hayai  —  yai  —  yai  —  ya 

Ayai  —  ya  — -  aya. 

It  was  his  sister  that  he  wanted, 

So  I  heard 

People  say. 

Well,   he   ought  to   be   ashamed  of 

himself! 
Imaya  —  hayai  —  ya  —  ya, 
lya  —  aiya 
Eya  —  yi  —  ya  .  .  . 
Do  you  think  I  would  make  up  a 
song  of  lies, 

All  lies,  about  one 

Who  never  cast  looks  of  longing 
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haglotigilugo 

iwi^Erumagama 

kaix'uoAr'loriva 

ima  ja  ja  ja  ja 

hajaija  ja  ja  ija  ja  ja 

ima  ja  ja  ija 

utahaniagoq 

najaipr'le 

qahatloAq  imna 

qATixuatUrit 

kujagumablugo 

huniArpit  ima 

apErimatii^Dq 

kai|ufitutit|a'q 

ijoriixAr'lutit 

iwi^ErajArpit 

ima  hajaija  haja'ja 

haja'ja 

haja-ja-ja-ja 


tuh  Artuj  atl  Arpigo 
Utahania 
pinahuktoq 
ukiume  aja'ja  ja 
aja 

ilatluaguWErmata 
qAr'liz"aip'q  katErJuJ'at 
aja-ja-ja  ja  ja  ja 
aja 

pa^rmai^a'jatlArtut 

Ernijatlo  nuliArta  t 

katak'tii^e 

initigut  maliktugo  q 

aja-  ja  ja  ja  ija  ja"  ja  ija 

avagijaniiviii'aixe 

tamuanik  tamaganik 

hujuglualArnErtutit 

aja  ja  ja  ija  ja"  ja 

aja  ja-  aja 


Towards  his  own  little  sister? 
He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself! 
Ima  —  ya  —  ya  —  ya  —  ya 
Hayai  —  ya  —  ya  —  ya  —  eya  — 

ya-ya, 

Ima  —  ya  —  ya  —  eya  .  .  . 

It  is  said  that  you,  Utahania. 

Came  stealthily  creeping 

In  to  your  little  sister 

Qahatlovaq 

To  go  a-whoring  with  her! 
And  then,  when  she  asked  you 
"What  is  it  you  want?" 
You  looked  rather  foolish,  did  you 

not? 

And  so  to  deride  you, 
I  sing  this  song 

Ima  —  hayai  —  ya,  ha  —  ya  —  ya, 

Hayai  —  ya, 

Hayai  —  ya,  ya,  ya. 


IV. 

I  heard  it  said 
That  Utahania 
Went  out  hunting 
In  the  winter 
Ayai  —  ya  —  ya  —  aya. 
It  was  at  that  season  when  the 
caribou  are  scarce. 
At  any  rale,  the  sort  whose  skins  are 

used  for  breeches. 
Ayai  —  ya  —  ya,  ya  —  yai  ya 
Aiya. 

And  your  stepson  and  your  dear  wife 

Had  to  go  creeping 

When  you  left  them  behind 

(i.  e.  deserted  them,  leaving  them 

to  starve  to  death) 
But  they  came  up  with  your  sledge 

tracks  all  the  same. 
Ayaiya  —  ya  —  ya 
Eya  —  yai  ya  eya. 
For  you  never  had  any  food  to  give 

them. 

Every  mouthful 

Was  snapped  up  by  you  first  . .  . 

Eya  —  ya  —  ya 
Eya  —  ya  —  aya. 
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Utabånias  song  deriding  K<in(nhu(«j. 
I. 


aja'aija'  ajaia'ja" 

Ayåyåyå  —  ayåyaya 

aja- 

Aya 

tuIiATpaklialErpuria 

I  heard  about  it 

inui|nitle 

From  other  people, 

tuhArpaklialErpui]^a 

I  heard  it  said  . .  . 

aja'a'ja 

Aya  yai-ya. 

ajaija-  aja 

Ayaiya  —  aya. 

tuhArpaklialErpur[a 

1  heard  something  said 

ArkhATArinErraak'ho 

About  how  man  and  wife 

tanu'jAr'le 

Had  come  to  blows 

niiliAre'kle 

In  the  matter  of  their  son  Tanujaq. 

tusamazEra"na 

I  heard  about  that. 

aiiktuiklAr'liigo 

The  wife  tore  his  clotlies  to  rags 

qiJalitlArhinArmago 

And  he  blubbered  and  wept  .  . . 

nulianai^'at — una 

While  .she  jumped  into  a  boat 

umikzamun  ikigavit 

(i.  e.  and  went  off  with  the  boy). 

pinaUutAriga^ne 

akjaktitle 

You  were  not  very  keen 

tiklur[iticinu\\ane 

To  put  up  your  fists 

ignEritle 

For  a  bout  with  me 

novuane 

That  time  at  Ignerits  Ness. 

qanoq — im'a  uhornArpa' 

But  what  are  we  to  say  about  it? 

ajaja-  ajaja-  aja' 

Is  a  man  like  that  one  to  be  envied? 

ho'kiAq-una  kan  a-luk 

Could  anyone  really 

tuhugigin-Arivigo 

Envy  the  fate 

ajaja-  ja-  ija  je'  ja 

Of  Kanaihuaq? 

This  song,  which  in  reality  is  only  effective  in  its  scorn  when  sup- 
ported by  a  chorus  and  the  usual  accessories,  does  not  give  here  any 
very  strong  impression  of  the  biting  sarcasm  which  lies  in  the  de- 
scription of  how  a  husband  came  to  blows  with  his  wife  about  their 
boy,  and  how  the  wife,  after  having  thrashed  her  husband  soundly, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  carrying  off  their  son  herself.  The  terseness 
of  the  expressions  used,  which  require  an  explanatory  rendering, 
and  all  the  local  detail  understood,  as  familiar  to  the  listeners,  render 
the  text  incoherent  as  it  stands.  Here  also  I  have,  in  collaboration 
with  Utahania,  endeavoured  to  give  a  free  reproduction  of  the  first 
part  of  the  song,  as  better  expressing  the  spirit  and  ready  wit  of  the 
song  of  derision: 


Tiiere  were  rumours 

or  two  people, 

Husband  and  wife. 

Who  had  a  bit  of  a  turn-up  together. 


And  what  was  it  gossip  related? 
The  wife,  who  in  honest  anger 
Tore  up  her  husband's  fur  coat, 
Takes  the  canoe 
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And  goes  paddling  off 
With  her  son  on  board. 
Ay  —  ay,  tell  me,  all  you 
Who  are  listening  to  my  song, 
Could  you  ever  envy  him. 
Poor  wretch  of  a  man. 


Great  in  anger, 
Slight  in  strength. 
Blubbering,   helpless,  thoroughly 

thrashed. 

Though  it  was  he  that  in  foolish  pride 
Blustering  started  the  whole  affair? 


II. 

Ut'ihånia  derides  Kanaihuaq, 

on  the  ground  that  the  latter  has  been  making  up  to  the  white  men 
in  a  snobbish  fashion,  has  learned  to  write  the  sign  alphabet  of  the 
missionaries,  and  now  finally  imagines  himself  a  great  man,  a  chief, 
one  who  thinks  for  others  and  can  order  his  neighbours  about. 


iwma'ja"  aja' 

Ivmaiya  —  ayai 

ho'kiAq  o  nia" 

Is  there  any  sort  of  reason 

aja 

Aya, 

ihumatap 

Why  the  Lord  of  the  White  Men 

nalaglAq  —  pa"patit 

Should  pay  heed  to  your  words? 

iwma'ja" 

Ivmaiya, 

nalagiAq  —  pa"patit 

Is  he  to  put  any  trust  in  your  words 

akjArhiga^'tigoT'le 

Because  you  and  you  Tupialaq 

tupialAq'lo 

Drove  him  up  to  those 

kai|ili^tin  ut  pamui|a 

Who  dwell  to  the  east  of  us? 

nalagiArpamatit 

And  yet  all  the  same  he  listened  to 

ikhEratAr'lute't 

you 

kak"iuhEr'lutit — im'a 

(and  thought  you  were  wise) 

oqalukpArajAravit 

Because  you  could  write  down 

ihumatatutle  inra 

speaking  signs 

iwi|ErtA"r'lDrpui|a 

With  "writing  hand". 

maqAquta'na'inat 

And  make  your  speech 

qalrogArjuk 

Like  that  of  a  chieftain. 

qaxjemile 

And  now  I  sing 

iwma'ja"  aja'ja" 

Just  to  be  nasty. 

A  song  such  as  that  a  bird  sings 

With  its  beak 

Here  in  the  qaggje. 

VI. 

Myths  and  folk  tales  of  tlie 
Pådlermiiit.*) 

Views  of  nature. 

The  land  of  heaven. 

Heaven  is  a  great  land.  In  that  land  there  are  many  holes.  These 
holes  we  call  stars.  In  the  land  of  heaven  lives  pan'a  (the  woman  up 
there)  or  tap'ajiima  inua  (the  one  that  rules  over,  or  owns,  what  is 
up  there).  There  is  a  mighty  spirit,  and  the  ar^atkut  hold  that  it  is  a 
woman.  To  her  pass  the  souls  of  the  dead.  And  sometimes,  when 
many  die,  there  are  many  people  up  there.  When  anything  is  spilt 
up  there,  it  pours  out  through  the  stars  and  becomes  rain  or  snow. 
The  souls  of  the  dead  are  re-born  in  the  dwellings  of  pan'a,  and 
brought  down  to  earth  again  by  the  moon.  When  the  moon  is  absent, 
and  cannot  be  seen  in  the  sky,  it  is  because  it  is  busy  helping  pan"a 
by  bringing  souls  to  earth.  Some  become  human  beings  once  more, 
others  become  animals,  all  manner  of  beasts.  And  so  life  goes  on  with- 
out end  (ihoqar^'ifaq). 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

The  sun  and  the  moon. 

There  were  once  a  brother  and  sister  who  lived  together  as  man 
and  wife.  This  they  did  secretly,  lying  together  only  when  none  could 
see.  But  then  it  happened  that  they  were  surprised.  People  came  and 
found  them  lying  together.  And  at  this  they  were  so  overwhelmed 
with  shame  that  they  rose  up  from  the  earth,  rose  up  into  the  sky. 
It  was  winter,  and  it  was  dark,  and  both  carried  torches.  The  moon 
was  moving  very  rapidly,  because  he  was  a  man  (ar|uta  "game  naksr- 

•)  These  stories  are  common  to  all  the  Caribou  Eskimos. 
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torjuAq,  nalvErtoq:  swift,  with  speed);  so  rapidly  did  he  rush  up  into 
the  sky  that  his  torch  went  out,  but  the  sun  rose  up  slowly  because 
she  was  a  woman,  and  her  torch  did  not  go  out.  Therefore  the  sun 
gives  out  both  light  and  heat,  while  the  moon  gives  only  light  from 
the  embers  of  the  torch,  and  gives  no  heat.  Thus  the  moon  and  the 
sun  came  up  into  the  sky. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 
(G.)  *) 

The  brother  and  sister  that  became  thunder  and  lightning. 

■  In  the  earliest  times  there  was  no  such  thing  as  stealing.  There 
were  no  thieves  among  mankind;  but  then  one  day  it  happened  dur- 
ing a  song  festival,  that  a  brother  and  sister  were  left  alone  in  a  house, 
and  here  they  found  a  caribou  skin  with  the  hair  off,  and  a  firestone. 
These  they  stole,  but  hardly  had  they  stolen  them  when  a  great  fear 
of  their  fellows  came  upon  them. 

"What  shall  we  do  to  get  away  from  everyone?"  said  one. 

"Let  us  turn  into  caribou,"  said  the  other. 

"Then  people  will  kill  us." 

"Let  us  turn  into  wolves." 

"Then  people  will  kill  us." 

"Let  us  turn  into  foxes." 

And  so  they  went  through  all  animals  in  turn,  and  always  they 
were  afraid  people  would  kill  them.  But  then  one  said: 

"Let  us  turn  into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  then  people  will  not 
be  able  to  catch  us." 

And  so  they  turned  into  thunder  and  lightning  and  went  up  into 
the  sky.  When  there  is  thunder  and  lightning  now,  it  is  because  one 
of  them  rattles  the  dry  caribou  skin,  while  the  other  strikes  sparks 
from  the  firestone. 

Told  by 

Arnarqik. 

(G.) 

The  akla,  that  turned  into  fog. 

There  was  once  an  akla,  a  land  bear,  that  lived  in  human  form. 
It  used  to  go  down  to  the  dwellings  of  men  and  steal  away  dead  bodies, 
and  sometimes  it  would  also  take  live  human  beings.  And  then  one 
day  a  man  pretended  to  be  dead  and  laid  himself  down  in  a  grave. 
The  akla  came  and  stole  him  away  and  carried  him  home  with  him. 

*)  (G.)  indicates:  known  in  Greenland  too. 
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Above:  Atqånilåq  displaying  her  face  tattooing,  of  the  pattern  common 
among  the  Padlermiut.  —  Below:  Igjugarjuk  singing  for  us  in  his  tent. 
The  singer  always  stands  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  while  the 
chorus  kneel  round  about  him.  Drawn  by  K.  Birket-Smith. 
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The  man  was  carried  head  downward,  and  every  lime  they  i)assed 
any  bushes  on  the  way,  he  grabbed  hold  of  them,  so  the  akla  had  to 
put  fortil  all  its  strength  to  get  along.  The  akla  arrived  at  its  house, 
and  laid  the  man  up  on  Hie  side  bench,  head  downward,  lo  thaw.  But 
the  akla  itself  was  now  so  tired  that  it  at  once  lay  down  on  the  sleep- 
ing place  to  rest.  "ata"k  a'pap  ijine  u^ikpiik":  "Father,  the  'meat'  is 
opening  its  eyes"!  cried  the  akla's  children,  "u^ikligit!  uvlunie  orpik'at 
tigu^^aklugit  hanif  ErivkArpa'ri'a" :  "Well,  let  it  open  them.  Today  it 
grabbed  hold  of  all  the  bushes  we  passed,  so  I  had  a  hard  job  of  it  to 
get  along." 

But  the  man  who  had  pretended  to  be  a  corpse  now  sprang  up, 
took  an  axe,  and  killed  the  akla. 

The  akla's  wife  was  out  in  the  cooking  place.  And  out  there  in  the 
cooking  place  was  a  human  skin,  fdled  with  human  fat.  The  man  cut 
a  hole  in  the  skin,  so  that  the  fat  ran  out,  and  the  woman,  anxious  to 
save  the  fat,  suffered  herself  to  be  delayed  thereby.  But  soon  she  set 
olT  after  him,  and  rapidly  overtook  him.  When  she  was  close  up  to 
him,  he  drew  a  line  on  the  ground  with  his  middle  finger  (niikilErqa- 
minik  titErlugo)  and  at  once  a  great  river  sprang  out  from  the  ground, 
a  great  fiercely  rushing  river. 

"qaii-Drle  ikA'rpiuk":  "How  did  you  get  over?"  cried  the  akla's  wife, 
"aluplugo  imA  rlugo":  "I  swallowed  it  down  and  emptied  it,"  cried 
the  man. 

Then  the  akla's  wife  lay  down  and  drank  and  drank  until  she 
burst;  and  when  she  burst,  all  the  water  she  had  drunk  rose  up  in  a 
mist  over  the  earth  and  became  fog  (taktugujukivoq;  takto:  fog).  And 
it  is  from  her  that  the  fog  comes. 

The  river  which  the  man  caused  to  spring  forth  from  the  earth 
simply  by  a  sign  with  his  middle  finger  we  call  itjArnitAq:  the  one 
from  olden  days.  We  usually  cross  it  when  on  trading  journeys  to 
Kiigjuaq  (Churchill).  It  is  a  river  that  seems  to  spring  straight  up  out 
of  the  earth,  and  not  from  any  lake.  And  so  deep  is  it,  and  so  power- 
ful the  current,  that  it  is  impassable  when  the  snow  begins  to  melt 
in  spring. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 
(G.) 

When  it  became  light. 

In  times  long  pa.st,  there  was  only  darkness  brooding  over  the 
earth:  there  was  no  light.  And  a  woman  said:  "qa'huifule:  Let 
it  be  without  dawn." 

But  a  man  who  was  fond  of  hunting  said:  "qAqat'ArniArtoq, 
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mAqa'tliine  iluArtoq":  "Let  the  dawn  come.  It  is  good  for  one  who  is 
out  hunting." 

And  afterwards  it  came  about  as  tlie  man  had  snid. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk; 
(Variant  in  G.) 

The  time  when  men  had  only  willow  grouse  to  hunt. 

Once,  in  the  times  long  past,  there  was  no  sun.  Darkness  lay  upon 
the  earth,  and  men  had  no  other  game  to  hunt  but  nikza'tut  (willow 
grouse)  and  when  out  hunting,  it  was  the  custom  to  light  one's  fore- 
finger and  use  it  as  a  lantern  when  moving  over  the  ground.  Once  a 
man  had  been  out,  and  caught  one  bird.  He  had  been  on  a  hunting 
expedition,  lighting  his  way  with  his  first  finger.  His  wife  cut  up  the 
bird,  and  when  the  meat  was  to  be  divided,  two  children  from  a  house 
near  by  came  in  to  visit  them,  as  children  often  do  at  meal  times, 
and  while  the  man  and  his  wife  devoured  the  bird,  the  children  stood 
looking  on,  and  the  man  said  to  his  wife: 

"nutArqat  ipkua  a'tur^'ivlArivigit":  "Are  you  not  going  to  give  the 
children  anything  to  eat?" 

His  wife  answered: 

"ima''na*"kua  itir]^a^nik  a^fakifakn'q  qup'akitakEq" :  "I  have  cut 
the  foot  of  the  bird  in  two  and  given  them  half  each." 

This  happened  in  the  times  when  men  used  their  first  fingers  as 
lanterns.  And  so  sparing  were  they  of  meat  in  those  days. 

Told  by 

Igjugarjuk. 

In  the  olden  days. 

In  the  olden  days,  things  were  very  different  from  what  they  are 
now.  Everything  had  a  soul,  everything  was  more  alive.  When  a 
caribou  had  been  eaten,  the  meat  grew  again  on  the  bones.  Only  one 
had  to  be  careful  not  to  crush  or  break  any  of  the  bones. 

There  were  no  sledges  in  those  days.  The  houses  were  alive,  and 
could  be  moved  with  everything  in  them,  and  the  people  as  well,  from 
one  place  to  another.  They  rose  up  with  a  rushing  noise  into  the  air 
and  flew  to  the  spot  where  the  people  wanted  to  go.  In  those  days 
also,  newly  drifted  snow  would  burn. 

There  was  life  in  all  things.  Snow  shovels  could  go  about  by  them- 
selves, could  move  from  one  place  to  another  without  having  to  be 
carried.  This  is  why  we  now,  when  in  solitary  places,  never  dare  to 
stick  a  snow  shovel  into  the  snow.  We  are  afraid  lest  it  should  come 


Group  of  H'iri'iii/t  uimiut.  The  old  couple  on  the  extreme  right  are  my  story- 
tellers Aqikhioik  and  Armirqik.  The  young  people  are  very  embarrassed,  standing 
with  their  fingers  in  their  mouths. 
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alive  and  go  off  on  its  own.  So  we  always  lay  snow  shovels  down  in 
the  snow,  so  that  they  do  not  stand  up. 

Thus  all  things  were  alive  in  the  olden  days. 

Told  by 

Aqikhivik 
(Variant  in  G.) 


When  houses  could  be  moved. 

In  the  olden  days,  people  could  move  their  houses.  All  that  was 
needed  was  just  to  wish  w^herever  one  wanted  to  go.  Then  the  whole 
house  went  off  through  the  air  with  everything  in  it.  But  then  one 
day  someone  complained  that  the  noise  of  the  houses  rushing  through 
the  air  was  painful  to  the  ears,  and  after  that  houses  lost  the  power 
of  travelling  through  the  air. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 
(G.) 


Beast  fables. 

When  the  caribou  were  first  made. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  no  caribou  on  the  earth.  But  then 
there  was  a  man  w^ho  wished  for  caribou,  and  he  cut  a  great  hole  deep 
into  the  ground,  and  up  through  this  hole  came  caribou,  many  cari- 
bou. The  caribou  came  pouring  out,  till  the  earth  was  almost  covered 
with  them.  And  when  the  man  thought  there  were  caribou  enough 
for  mankind,  he  closed  up  the  hole  again.  Thus  the  caribou  came  up 

on  earth.  , ,  , 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 
(G.) 


The  owl  and  the  marmot. 

An  owl  was  once  out  hunting,  and  managed  to  get  a  marmot  in 
its  hole  and  bar  the  way  out.  Then  cried  the  owl:  "nerjut  hapigiga 
qamutinik  malruinik  ak"ihi%k":  "I  have  shut  up  a  land  beast  in  its 
hole.  Bring  two  sledges  to  fetch  it  away." 

The  marmot  answered  from  its  hole: 

"a''lakan'Erti''lutit  hak"ErtuakanalA'rit":  "Do  just  spread  your 
legs  wide  apart  and  let  me  see  your  mighty  chest." 

6* 
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And  when  the  marmot  said  that,  the  owl  spread  its  legs  wide  apart, 
and  the  marmot  cried: 

"hakEr-una,  hakEr-una":  "Oh,  what  a  chest,  oh,  what  a  chest!" 

And  the  owl  strutted  with  pride,  spread  out  its  wings  and  stuck 
out  its  chest.  But  then  the  marmot  slipped  out  between  its  legs  and 

""'"''y-  Told  by 

Kibkarjuk. 

The  polar  bear  and  the  owl  that  quarrelled. 

There  was  once  a  polar  bear  that  came  roaming  in  over  the  land. 
On  a  plain  it  saw  an  owl,  sitting  quite  still  on  its  hummock  on  the 
look-out  for  lemmings.  The  bear  cried  to  the  owl: 

"nai\EqacialErpe'n?" :  "Are  you  sitting  there  bolt  upright  as 
usual?" 

The  owl  answered: 

"pihoqacialErpe'n  ukpatilik  mamii]^ajunik":  "Are  you  tramping 
about  as  usual,  you  with  your  belly  part  hanging  lower  than  your 
chest." 

The  bear  answered: 

"hu'^a,  hu^a!  ijilik  ak'alaju^ifunik!":  "What  do  you  think  you  are, 
heh?  You  with  your  round  eyes  rolling  about." 

Just  then  the  owl  rose  up  to  fly,  and  as  it  flew  up,  it  called  after 
the  bear: 

"ar|ului^a!  ai]^uluqa!":  "Now  see  if  you  can  catch  me." 
The  bear  answered:  "utArqar^'a":  "Wait  for  me,  wait  for  me!" 
That  is  the  way  the  bear  and  the  owl  talked  together,  as  men 
remembered  it. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

The  lemming's  song. 

One  cold  winter's  day  a  little  lemming  came  out  from  its  cosy 
nest;  it  looked  about,  shivered  at  the  cold,  and  said:  *) 

"nA  rhuiiciAq  "The  sky's  round  belly 

quERAritbrpa-  is  clear  without  clouds, 

il^e'  It  is  cold,  and  I  am  shivering, 

ik-e-  A  —  aye." 

a'  —  aje" 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

*)  The  woman  who  told  this  explained  that  the  song  was  composed  in  a  special 
lemming  language.  The  lemmings  call  the  sky  the  rounded  belly.  And  quERAritlorpa'  is 
also  a  particular  expression  for  clear,  cold  sky. 
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The  wolf  cub  lhat  learned  to  run. 


A  she-wolf  was  trying  to  teach  her  cub  to  run. 
"Wolf-cub,  try  to  run.  Let  me  see  you  run!" 
And  the  wolf-cub  tried  to  run,  but  it  could  not  run  fast. 
"That  is  not  the  way  to  run.  When  you  run,  you  must  stretch  your 
backbone  and  swing  your  body  in  a  gallop  with  your  legs  out  stiff." 
And  the  wolf-cub  did  so. 

"There,  now  that's  right.  Now  you  run  fast  enough  to  catch  up 
with  the  caribou."  TqI,^  ]3y 


nan' Ilk  umiiimaklo  oqArtiik:  Dialogue  between  a  'polar  bear 


nanoq:  "quth:rqit  tunumii|nit  pii^"ujuminAre'lErpa't." 

Bear:  "Those  that  live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  (i.  e.  human 
beings)  are  not  difficult  to  strike  down  with  a  blow  of  one's  paw,  if 
only  one  can  come  at  them  from  behind." 

umir^mak:  "qutlErqit  unai]^minamut  ihumatAriAqar^'i'^lat,  huk'- 
ajunik  maligtiglit  ipEra'janik  hak'uvlit": 

Musk  ox:  "It  is  not  well  to  try  one's  strength  against  those  that 
live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  those  who  have  the  swift  ones  (i.  e. 
dogs)  to  let  loose  upon  us,  and  have  weapons  that  can  spring  forth 
from  their  hands."  Told  by 


Kibkårjuk. 


and  a  musk  ox. 


Kibkårjuk. 


ayjip  pihia:  The  long-tailed  duck  .sings  to  the  ptarmigan. 


ai|Erlra  '  ija 

halirqamun 

ihumahuilaii^a 

tubva  p  hina' 

mahaktiilErmat 

ata  pikiiii^a' 

inArq.^ra'girima 

ukpatik  e  k  qut  ip  aiimane  k 

qubkAruna'  kivKrqa^^aiimat 

ai|utii;c  tujuk  takDran  itlAriJoq. 


above  ground. 
You  bird  v^ith  the  low-drooping 

belly, 

You  man  so  handsome  to  look 

upon. 


For  the  dry  land 
I  am  longing 

Now  that  the  edge  of  the  solid  ice 

Is  full  of  melting  water. 

You  often  urge  me 

To  come  up  on  dry  land. 

You  with  your  hindquarters  high 
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The  ptarmigan  sings  to  the  long-tailed  duck. 

You  great  long-tails 
That  love  to  splash  about 
Ducking  down 
Into  the  wet  water. 
You  birds 

That  hover  in  flight 
And  never  fly  fast 
And  straight  ahead. 
Aye  —  iya. 


The  owl  woos  the  snow-bunting. 

A  little  snow-bunting  (ama"ligAq)  is  weeping  because  it  has  lost  its 
husband.  Then  there  came  an  owl  and  sang: 


"uwErajuit  imna 

qiiawajARun'ago 

ivig.vrjurfiklo 

orpigArjun'iklo 

hA'rqutilicjArjuk 

uvai^a  kisima 

uwigii|-a" 

The  snow-bunting  answered: 

"kiame"  uwlk'umava'tit 

iTiErqutuwalukpit 

qablotuwalukpit 

kanaq"aila" 

qa  fqtoq 

pikubtoq 

quriahixaaq" 


"Pray  do  not  weep 

For  that  worthless  husband, 

One  that  had  only 

Weapons  of  grass  to  throw, 

And  willow  twigs. 

I  alone 

Will  be  your  husband." 


"Who  would  have  you  for  a  husband? 
You  with  the  huge  feathers  all  over 

your  body, 
You  with  that  great  big  beak, 
And  those  thick  legs, 
And  that  high  forehead. 
And  that  bulge  at  the  back  of  your 

head, 

And  that  short  neck.  " 


But  the  owl  was  angry  at  these  words,  and  struck  the  snow-bunting 
on  the  back.  And  when  the  snow-bunting  complained  of  the  pain  in 
its  back,  the  owl  cried: 

"Arnap-o'm'a  qatixane  ikpigiglalErpagit  oqAqapir^'uAi'lune":  "Look 
at  that  woman  there,  who  can  feel  pains  in  her  back  in  spite  of  hav- 
ing such  a  sharp  tongue." 

Here  ends  this  story.  Told  bv 

Kibkarjuk. 
(G.) 
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The  wolf  ami  the  hiiiudn  Ihigh. 

"aniAro  q!  huna  kiiiniiAi'piu  k  ujAia  "p  qa  i^ane?" 

"inu'p  quktora  " 

"ho'i'me  a'tiijA"rna'i\  ilArma?" 

"ila  maniArigapko  e  gapko,  quAq-magiAq  magiAq" : 
"Wolf,  what  is  that  you  have  in  your  mouth,  you  over  there  on 
that  stone?" 

"A  human  thigh". 

"Why  can  you  not  give  me  a  little  piece  of  it?  ' 
"Because  I  like  it  myself.  I  swallov^'  the  frozen  meat  and  gnaw 
the  bone."  Told  by 

Kibkarjuk. 

(G.) 


The  song  of  the  seal. 

akhima  hina  ne  At  the  edge  of  my  blowhole 

u^vi,|.Artuixa  I  lie  and  laze, 

najagArtui]^a  Drowsily  dozing. 

imEri.\rt3rumajore'  But  once, 

qutliArjuit  When  I  went  up  lo  drink  fresh  water, 

aixuta  ta  There  came  a  man 

na'ulip  a  i]^a  One  of  those  who  live  up  above, 

ja'  —  ja  —  aje'  And  stuck  a  harpoon  into  me. 

Yai  —  ya  —  aye. 

Atqåralåq. 

The  raven  and  the  loon. 

In  the  days  when  all  birds  were  white,  the  raven  and  the  loon 

agreed  to  draw  patterns  on  each  other's  plumage.  But  when  the  raven 

had  finished,  the  loon  was  so  dissatisfied  with  its  pattern,  that  it 

gathered  up  all  its  spittle  and  shot  it  out  over  the  raven,  turning  it 

black  all  over.  And  since  then,  all  ravens  have  been  black.  But  the 

raven  was  so  furious  at  this,  that  it  fell  upon  the  loon  and  battered 

it  about  the  hips  so  that  it  could  not  walk.  And  that  is  why  all  loons 

walk  so  awkwardly.  , ,  , 

Told  by 

Kibkarjuk. 

(G.) 

The  owl  that  took  a  wifQ  among  the  wild  geese. 

There  was  once  an  owl  that  took  a  wife  from  among  the  wild 
geese.  But  when  the  time  came  for  the  wild  geese  to  fly  away  before 
the  winter  came,  to  other  lands,  the  wild  geese  said: 
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"We  shall  tome  back  again  next  year.  You  had  betler  stay  here  in 
your  own  country  and  wait  for  us.  You  cannot  paddle  a  kayak,  and 
you  would  be  drowned  when  you  got  tired.  We  have  to  fly  across  the 
great  sea." 

"I  will  go  too,"  said  the  owl.  "When  they  settle  on  the  water  to 
rest,  I  will  keep  hovering  up  above  on  outspread  wings",  (mirj^'alE- 
ra'p'ata  ima'ne  qula'ne  putuja'"jatArpajumA  rtur[a). 

The  owl  would  not  take  the  advice  of  the  wild  geese,  and  so  when 
they  flew  away  in  the  autumn,  it  flew  with  them.  It  flew  a  long,  long 
way,  but  when  the  wild  geese  wanted  to  rest,  they  settled  on  the 
water,  while  the  owl  hovered  in  the  air  above.  But  one  day  the  owl 
was  so  tired  that  it  coidd  keep  up  no  longer,  and  the  wild  geese  had 
to  sit  close  together  in  the  water  so  that  it  could  rest  on  them.  But 
they  soon  got  tired  of  this.  And  one  day,  when  the  owl  wanted  to 
rest  as  usual,  they  suddenly  swam  apart,  so  that  the  owl  fell  into  the 
water. 

"The  water  is  coming  right  up  to  my  armpits!"  cried  the  owl. 
(unErhukjo"k'a  tikiklalErit) . 

But  the  wild  geese  rose  up  and  flew  away. 

Told  by 

Kibkarjuk. 
(G.) 

The  owl  that  tried  to  catch  taw  hares  at  once. 

There  was  once  an  owl  that  had  caught  hold  of  two  hares  at  once, 
one  in  each  claw.  But  the  hares  struggled  away  to  opposite  sides,  and 
the  owl  cried  out:  "qupiniArturia!  qupiniArtur^a!":  "I  am  splitting  in 
the  middle,  I  am  splitting  in  the  middle!" 

The  owl's  wife  answered:  "qupina'"tit  a'pa"  hak'ushuk":  "You  will 
split  in  the  middle;  do  be  content  to  hold  on  to  the  one." 

And  the  owl,  who  loved  his  wife,  was  pleased  at  her  care  for  him. 

and  let  go  one  of  the  hares.  ,^  , ,  , 

Told  by 

Kibkarjuk. 

(Variant  in  G. ) 

The  ravens  and  the  gulls. 

A  number  of  ravens  and  gulls  had  once  settled  down  together  as 
neighbours,  and  they  lived  together  and  often  invited  one  another  to 
banquets.  When  the  gulls  invited  guests  to  a  feast,  they  would  cry: 

"Luscious  salmon  tails,  luscious  salmon  tails!" 

But  when  the  ravens  invited  guests  to  a  feast,  they  would  cry: 


The  Caribou  Eskimos  were  not  maslers  in  the  art  of  drawing.  Above  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  arrival  of  a  visitor's  sledge,  in  the  middle  a  song  contest,  and  below 
a  caribf)u  hunt  from  kayaks  at  a  crassitig-])lace. 
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"Frozen  dirt,  lovely  frozen  dirt!" 

But  the  gulls,  that  do  not  eat  dirt,  had  to  be  content  with  carrying 

home  their  share  to  give  to  the  dogs.  This  is  what  is  told  of  the  ravens 

and  gulls,  that  lived  in  human  form,  and  had  dogs  and  dwelt  in 

human  dwellings.  rr.  .  .  , 

1  old  by 

Atqåralåq. 

(G.) 

The  children  that  turned  into  willow  grouse. 

There  was  once  a  party  of  children,  who  played  together,  building 

up  little  benches  of  stone  (iklEro'jArtut).  A  woman  was  out  gathering 

fuel,  and  she  walked  quite  silently,  trying  not  to  make  any  noise 

whatever,  so  that  the  children  should  not  be  afraid  when  they  heard 

her  footsteps.  But  when  she  came  close  up  to  the  children,  suddenly 

she  could  no  longer  restrain  herself.  She  clapped  her  hands  to  frighten 

the  children,  and  they  were  so  frightened  that  they  grew  wings  and 

rose  up  from  the  ground  and  turned  into  nikja'tut  (willow  grouse) 

and  flew  away.  But  the  people  of  the  village  went  after  them  in  vain 

but  never  caught  them.  All  the  nikja'tut  come  from  those  frightened 

children.  u  i 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

Aningåpajukåq,  the  father  of  the  salmon. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  went  wandering  in  over  the  country, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  who  stood  hacking  at  some  wood.  All 
the  chips  he  struck  off  turned  into  salmon  and  swam  out  into  a  river. 
He  stood  by  a  river  chipping  at  the  wood.  It  was  Aningåpajukåq,  the 
father  of  the  salmon.  And  he  was  ugly  to  look  at,  with  a  uvula  so  big 
that  it  came  far  out  of  his  mouth  and  hung  down  between  his  legs. 

"From  which  side  did  you  come  towards  me?"  asked  Aningåpa- 
jukåq, threatening  the  man  with  his  axe. 

"I  came  from  the  side,"  answered  the  man. 

"If  you  had  come  either  from  the  front  or  from  behind,  I 
would  have  killed  you  with  my  axe,"  answered  Aningåpajukåq,  for 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  appearance. 

Afterwards  he  was  kind  to  the  man  and  let  one  of  his  salmon 
ferry  him  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

That  is  what  we  have  heard  tell  of  Aningåpajukåq. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 
(G.) 
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The  talking  caribou. 

There  was  once  a  caribou  that  suddenly  began  to  talk,  when  it 
came  on  its  way  to  a  crossing  of  a  river.  It  cried  out: 

"Are  there  people  over  on  the  other  side?" 

Nobody  answered,  and  it  called  out  again: 

"Is  there  anyone  over  on  the  other  side?" 

And  when  again  there  came  no  answer,  the  caribou  said: 

"There  must  be  people  over  there  all  the  same,  only  they  do  not 
answer." 

But  it  swam  out  all  the  same  to  get  to  the  other  side,  and  just 
then  a  man  came  out  in  a  kayak  and  went  in  chase  of  it.  And  when 
the  man  raised  his  spear  to  kill  it,  the  caribou  said: 

"Do  not  stab  me  now,  but  wait  until  the  autumn.  If  you  will  let 
me  wait  till  then,  your  wife  will  get  fine  rich  suet  out  of  me." 

And  when  the  caribou  said  this,  the  man  let  it  live  and  gave  up 
the  chase.  But  the  caribou  swam  to  shore  unharmed,  and  said,  as  it 
clambered  up: 

"I  am  alive,  because  the  man  did  not  stab  me." 

Thus  it  lied,  for  it  did  not  say  why  the  man  had  spared  it.  And 
then  it  ran  off  inland.  Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

The  old  woman  who  adopted  a  butterfly  larva. 

There  was  once  an  old  woman  who,  unknown  to  her  neighbours, 
had  adopted  a  butterfly  larva.  When  the  others  were  asleep,  the 
larva  would  suck  at  her  breasts,  and  she  sang  fond  little  songs  to  it, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  child.  But  soon  her  neighbours  found 
out  about  it.  They  heard  someone  sucking  at  her  breasts  in  the  night, 
but  could  not  see  what  it  was.  And  when  all  appeared  to  be  asleep, 
they  could  also  hear  the  old  woman  singing  little  pet  songs,  just  as 
if  she  had  a  child. 

One  day  .when  the  old  woman  had  gone  out  to  gather  fuel,  they 
searched  through  all  her  belongings,  and  there  in  her  kamiks  of 
caribou  skin  they  found  a  great  butterfly  larva.  And  they  killed  it. 
But  when  the  old  woman  came  home  and  found  her  adopted  child 
had  been  killed,  she  wept,  and  moaned:  "tisje  —  tisje  —  ta'ciAra 
pivlata'nArpa'n":  ,,they  have  killed  my  dear  little  tisje  —  tisje  — 
taitsiaq."  She  called  it  that  because  the  larva  used  to  utter  a  hissing 
sound  when  she  petted  it.  And  here  ends  this  story. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 
(G.) 
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Among  ivolucs  and  wolverines  in  Inimnn  form. 

There  were  once  two  men  who  went  on  a  journey  visiting.  They 
set  out  and  came  to  a  place  where  there  Hved  wolves  and  wolverines  in 
human  form.  The  wolves  were  having  a  great  song  festival,  and  so  one 
of  the  men  went  into  the  snow  hut  belonging  to  the  wolves,  and  the 
other  into  that  of  the  wolverines.  The  man  who  went  into  the  wolves' 
snow  hut  did  not  even  have  time  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground,  for 
the  moment  his  head  appeared  in  the  entrance,  he  was  torn  to  pieces 
and  eaten  up  so  quickly  that  not  one  of  his  limbs  ever  touched  the 
ground.  The  man  who  went  into  Ihe  wolverines'  house  found  only  a 
woman  at  home.  Her  husband  and  her  grown-up  son  were  at  the  song 
festival  in  the  house  of  the  wolves.  The  wolverine's  wife  received  the 
man  kindly,  and  he  gave  her  his  kamiks  and  asked  her  to  make  new 
soles  for  them.  By  way  of  payment  he  gave  her  his  knife,  and  the 
woman  showed  him  into  the  store-room  of  the  house  arid  told  him 
to  hide  there,  for  if  the  wolves  got  scent  of  him,  they  would  come  and 
eat  him  up.  And  the  man  crept  into  the  store  room  and  found  there 
many  heads,  both  of  human  beings  and  of  caribou.  Later  on,  the 
wolverine's  husband  and  son  came  in,  when  the  song  festival  was  at 
an  end. 

"There  is  a  smell  of  human  beings  in  here,"  said  the  father 
wolverine. 

"There  is  a  smell  of  human  beings  in  here,"  said  the  son. 
The  wife  answered: 

"He  asked  me  to  make  new  soles  for  his  kamiks,  and  gave  me 
his  knife  for  it." 

"Make  soles  for  his  kamiks,"  said  the  old  wolverine. 

"Yes  bv  all  means  make  soles  for  his  kamiks,"  said  the  son. 

NoAv  it  was  not  long  before  some  wolves  came  on  a  visit,  and  they 
sniffed  about  in  the  house  and  could  smell  the  man,  but  they  dared 
not  break  into  the  store-room. 

When  evening  had  come,  the  old  wolverine  went  in  to  the  man  and 
said: 

"To-night,  when  the  wolves  are  asleep,  you  must  make  your  escape, 
otherwise  you  will  be  eaten  up;  but  before  you  start,  you  must  cut  the 
lashings  of  all  their  sledges,  only  cut  them  from  the  inside,  not  from 
the  outside,  so  that  they  may  not  notice  it." 

In  the  night,  when  the  wolves  had  fallen  asleep,  the  man  made  his 
escape,  doing  as  the  old  wolverine  had  said.  But  the  wolverine,  who 
was  pleased  with  the  knife  the  man  had  given  in  payment  for  his  new 
soles,  gave  him  a  magic  staff  to  take  with  him. 

"If  the  wolves  come  in  chase  of  you,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  stick 
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this  slafl"  in  the  snow  and  place  yourself  behind  it,  then  they  will  not 
hurt  you,"  said  the  wolverine. 

Then  the  man  set  ofl,  but  in  his  haste  he  failed  to  cut  the  lashings 
right  through  on  two  of  the  sledges,  and  as  soon  as  the  wolves  got 
scent  of  him,  they  sprang  to  their  sledges  to  go  after  him.  But  all  the 
sledges  collapsed  except  the  two  that  had  not  been  properly  cut.  It 
was  not  long  before  these  wolves  came  up  with  the  man,  but  he  simply 
thrust  the  wolverine's  staff  into  the  snow  and  placed  himself  behind 
it.  And  lo!  the  wolves  saw  only  the  staff  and  not  the  man,  and  did 
as  dogs  generally  do,  they  ran  to  the  stick,  lifted  up  one  leg  and  made 
water  and  ran  off  again.  But  the  man  got  safely  home  to  his  family 
and  told  what  had  happened  to  him. 

Told  by 

Kibkarjuk. 

OUnguse. 

There  was  once  a  wolf  that  came  into  a  house  and  said: 

"Olinguse  stood  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  drew  his  bow,  and 
Olinguse  shot  his  arrow  and  hit  a  caribou." 

And  at  once  a  wolverine  came  forth  and  brought  its  carrying  straps, 
and  lo,  it  was  not  long  before  it  came  into  the  cave  again  with  great 
speed.  And  it  flung  in  the  upper  part  of  the  creature's  body;  and  lo, 
all  the  little  things,  the  lemmings  and  ermines,  came  up  and  nibbled 
at  the  meat  and  chewed  suet  with  it,  and  when  they  had  got  a  piece, 
they  went  back  at  once  to  their  place  on  the  bench  and  ate  away  at  it. 

This  is  something  that  has  been  borne  in  mind  from  the  times 
when  animals  were  just  as  often  human  beings  as  they  were  animals, 
and  sometimes  lived  together,  all  kinds  of  animals,  in  one  big  house, 
which  could  suddenly  turn  into  a  cave  or  the  lair  of  a  beast. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

The  polar  bears  in  the  meat  store. 

Some  men  once  set  out  to  fetch  in  a  store  of  meat  they  had  some 
distance  off,  a  store  of  blubber  in  bags.  It  was  winter,  and  they  came 
to  the  store,  which  was  snowed  up,  and  they  sought  about  for  it,  stick- 
ing their  snow-searchers  down  into  the  snow,  but  they  always  broke, 
and  the  men  had  to  take  new  ones.  Then  the  men  discovered  that  the 
reason  why  their  snow-searchers  broke  w^as  that  there  was  a  bear  in 
the  store  under  the  snow.  When  they  struck  the  bear  on  the  head,  and 
it  struck  back  again  with  its  head,  the  snow-searcher  broke. 


AtqåraJåq's  amulet  belt,  which  not  only  shields  her  from  illness  and  other  dangers 
but  also  enables  her  to  break  various  taboo  customs  with  impunity,  for  instance 
sewing  the  skin  of  the  bearded  seal.  Besides  ermine  skins,  ptarmigan  and  owl 
feet  with  the  flaws,  the  belt  is  composed  of  various  kinds  of  insects  sewn  into 

small  skin  bags. 


9.3 


This  happened  a  very  long  time  ago,  and  wo  have  remonihered  it 

because  it  was  remarkable,  and  it  is  said  that  llie  men  did  not  gel  Ihe 

bear,  and  the  bear  ate  up  all  their  blubber,  and  the  men  had  to  rclurn 

home  with  empty  sledges.  rr.  , ,  , 

Told  by 

Kibkarjuk. 


The  man  that  married  a  vixen. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  lived  up  inland  without  any  neigli- 
bours.  He  was  a  keen  hunter,  and  then  it  came  to  pass  that  on  coming 
home  from  his  hunting  he  found  his  food  already  cooked  in  the  house. 
There  was  always  cooked  meat  ready  for  him  when  he  came  home. 
And  so  one  day  he  stayed  at  home,  but  pretended  to  go  out  hunting 
as  usual.  He  hid  near  the  house,  and  kept  a  sharp  look  out  towards  it. 
He  lay  behind  a  stone,  and  then  he  discovered  that  a  fox  went  to  his 
house.  It  gathered  willow  twigs,  which  it  laid  down  on  the  snow,  and 
then  laid  skins  on  top  to  dry,  skins  of  the  animal,  the  man  had  killed, 
for  it  was  spring  now,  and  one  could  begin  drying  things  in  the  sun. 
The  fox  often  came  out  to  look  to  the  skins,  at  the  same  time  spying 
eagerly  all  about.  Once  when  the  fox  was  inside  the  house,  he  ran 
over  to  his  house  without  being  seen  and  picked  up  her  tunic,  which 
lay  outside  the  house.  Just  then  the  fox  came  out  and  began  to  cry. 

"Give  me  my  tunic,  oh,  give  me  back  my  skin". 

The  man  said: 

"Not  until  you  promise  to  be  my  wife". 

And  the  fox  answ'ered  weeping: 

"Well  give  me  my  skin  and  I  will  be  your  wife." 

After  that  they  became  husband  and  wife  and  lived  together  and 
the  man  was  very  pleased  with  his  new  wife.  Then  one  day  a  man 
and  his  wife  came  on  his  visit.  They  were  wolves  in  human  form,  and 
when  they  had  been  there  some  time,  the  wolf  wanted  to  change  wives 
with  the  man  for  one  night.  The  man  resisted  for  some  time,  but  as 
the  wolf  kept  on  asking  him,  he  gave  in  at  last,  but  said  to  the  wolf: 

"If  you  should  happen  to  notice  a  strange  smell  about  my  wife 
to-night,  be  sure  not  to  say  anything  about  it." 

The  wolf  promised,  and  they  changed  wives.  In  the  evening,  when 
the  wolf  went  over  to  sleep  in  the  other  house,  he  carefully  closed  up 
the  entrance  with  a  block  of  snow,  closed  up  all  holes  and  then  went 
to  rest.  But  hardly  had  he  gone  to  rest,  when  he  said:  "nake  iq  a  hu^ik- 
jArnigpa'  qalikjArnigpa'?":  "Where  does  this  smell  of  fox  come  from, 
where  does  this  foxy  smell  come  from?" 

"From  me,"  said  the  fox  and  leapt  out  of  the  house  through  a  little 
crack  in  the  block  of  snow  that  had  been  used  to  close  the  hut.  And 
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she  fled  away  and  came  home  to  her  earth.  On  the  following  day  her 
hushand  went  after,  and  following  up  her  tracks,  he  noticed  that  they 
were  real  human  tracks  at  first.  Then  suddenly  one  foot  changed  to 
that  of  a  fox,  and  close  to  the  hole  where  it  lived,  both  feet  were 
those  of  a  fox.  He  followed  the  tracks  until  they  disappeared  into  the 
earth.  Then  he  tried  to  creep  in  through  the  passage  to  her,  but  it 
was  too  narrow,  and  he  began  calling  out: 

"Where  is  my  wife,  I  want  my  wife  back." 

First  of  all  a  hare  came  out. 

"I  was  told  to  say  you  were  to  take  me  for  your  wife." 
"I  will  not  have  one  with  such  a  stumpy  snout." 
Then  a  wolf  came  out. 

"I  will  not  have  one  with  such  a  long  snout." 

And  so  they  came  out,  all  the  animals  on  earth:  lemming  and 
ermine  and  marmot  and  W'olverine  and  all  the  rest.  But  the  man 
would  not  have  any  of  them.  Then  the  man  called  to  the  wolverine 
and  said: 

"If  you  will  dig  out  the  entrance  to  the  fox  earth  so  that  it  is  big 
enough  for  me  to  get  in,  I  will  pay  you  with  meat  from  my  meat 
stores." 

And  the  wolverine  dug  out  the  entrance  and  the  man  got  in.  Inside, 
the  fox  earth  was  arranged  just  like  a  very  big  human  dwelling,  and 
there  were  many  people  in  there. 

"I  want  my  wife  back"  said  the  man. 

"You  shall  not  have  your  wife  back  until  you  give  us  a  blubber 
bag  filled  with  blubber." 

Then  the  man  crept  out  of  the  hole  again  with  the  bladder  of  a 
caribou.  This  he  filled  with  blubber,  and  when  he  had  given  that  in 
payment,  he  got  his  wife  back  again.  And  afterwards  they  lived 
happily  together. 

Atqåralåq. 
(G.) 


The  two  little  girls  that  played  father  and  mother. 

There  were  once  two  little  girls  who  played  father  and  mother. 
They  built  up  small  benches  of  stones  and  pretended  they  were  real 
houses,  and  then  they  had  to  have  a  husband.  One  little  girl  went 
and  took  the  shoulder  blade  of  a  whale  and  said:  "The  whale  shall 
be  my  husband."  But  the  other  little  girl  went  and  took  the  leg  of 
a  falcon  and  said:  "The  falcon  shall  be  my  husband."  But  when 
they  said  this,  the  bones  suddenly  came  alive.  The  whale's  shoulder- 
blade  became  a  real  whale,  that  swam  off  into  the  sea  with  the  little 
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girl,  and  lived  with  her  on  an  island  where  it  had  its  house.  The 
whale  loved  its  wife,  and  would  never  allow  her  to  go  out  alone, 
and  when  she  felt  obliged  to,  and  said  "analErama":  "I  must  go  to 
stool,"  the  whale  said:  "itimaixnut  anAq":  "do  it  in  my  hand".  And 
when  she  said:  "quilErama":  "1  want  to  make  water,"  tlie  whale  would 
say:  "qan'an'ut  qo'q":  "do  it  in  my  mouth." 

But  this  the  girl  would  not  do,  and  so  when  she  went  out- 
side on  such  errands,  the  whale  used  to  fasten  a  strap  to  her  body, 
and  when  he  thought  she  was  staying  outside  too  long,  he  would  give 
a  tug  at  the  strap  and  so  make  sure  she  was  still  there.  But  when  the 
ice  began  to  melt,  and  people  began  to  go  out  in  their  kayaks  along 
the  ice  edge,  the  little  girl  wanted  to  escape  to  her  home,  and  so  one 
day  when  she  went  outside  on  the  usual  errand,  she  took  her  snow- 
heater  (tilukto't)  out  with  her,  and  sticking  it  into  the  ground,  worked 
magic  over  it,  fastening  the  strap  to  it  with  which  she  was  usually 
tied  herself,  and  she  said: 

"When  the  whale  tugs  at  the  line,  you  are  to  pretend  you  are  me, 
and  answer  with  my  voice  if  he  calls  you." 

And  then  the  little  girl  ran  out  over  the  ice  and  met  her  brother, 
who  was  out  in  his  kayak  along  the  ice  edge.  Her  brother  put  her  in 
his  kayak  and  rowed  away  with  her  towards  their  village.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  whale  suspected  something  was  wrong,  and  came 
out  and  set  off  in  chase.  The  brother  rowed  as  hard  as  he  could  in 
towards  land  with  his  little  sister,  and  when  they  saw  the  whale 
come  swimming  after  them,  they  threw  her  tunic  into  the  water. 
When  the  whale  caught  sight  of  the  garment,  it  flung  itself  upon  it 
in  a  fury  and  tore  it  to  pieces  before  going  any  farther.  And  thus 
the  kayak  gained  a  little.  After  that  the  brother  threw  out  kamiks 
and  outer  breeches,  and  every  time  the  whale  came  up  to  her  clothes, 
it  stopped  to  tear  them  in  pieces  before  going  on.  At  last  she  had 
only  her  inner  breeches  left,  and  they  had  to  throw  these  out  as 
well.  They  w  ere  w  ell  made,  and  the  skin  was  tough,  and  it  took  the 
whale  such  a  long  time  to  tear  them  in  pieces  that  the  brother  reached 
land  and  managed  to  save  his  little  sister.  But  the  whale  came  so 
near  to  overtaking  them  that  the  wave  it  sent  up  in  front  of  its  head 
washed  in  over  the  kayak.  Here  end  the  words  concerning  the  whale, 
(ta'ma  oqa"hija  inErivDq). 

The  little  girl  who  married  a  falcon  was  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
a  high  cliff  and  laid  in  the  falcon's  nest  (uyluniimit  i^^'namut  tigjutiga). 
The  falcon  brought  her  lemmings  to  eat  every  day. 

"Why  do  you  never  bring  me  any  sinew  thread"  asked  the  girl 
one  day. 

And  after  she  had  said  that,  the  falcon  brought  her  some  every 
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day.  And  the  girl  plaited  the  sinews  together,  for  she  wanted  to  get 
down  to  earth  again  (katagumablune  nunamun).  And  when  she  had 
made  a  line  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground,  she  lowered  herself 
down  one  day  when  her  husband  was  out  hunting  (u^ine  niAqa't'oq), 
now  that  she  wished  to  go  home  to  her  own  people,  (ir^minut  aihu 
lErame).  And  thus  she  came  home  to  her  family  (taenia  aivoq). 
And  then  we  know  no  more  of  that  story. 

Told  by 
Atqåralåq. 
(G.) 

The  girl  that  playeil  with  lualnis  bones. 

There  was  once  a  girl  at  Arviaq  (Sentry  Island)  who  played  with 
the  bones  of  a  walrus  pretending  it  was  her  husband. 

Then  it  happened  that  kayaks  out  at  sea  were  pursued  by  a 
walrus,  and  no  one  could  understand  why  the  walrus  kept  coming 
after  them.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  girl  in  the  village 
who  played  with  walrus  bones,  pretending  it  was  her  husband.  But 
the  men  threw  the  girl  into  the  sea,  out  to  the  walrus,  and  when 
it  had  thus  obtained  its  wife  and  its  own  way,  it  never  again  pur- 
sued the  men  who  were  out  hunting. 

Told  by 
Aqikhivik. 

The  loon  that  wept. 

There  was  once  a  human  being  that  burst  out  weeping  in  great 
grief,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  but  kept  on  weeping,  and  at  last 
died  of  grief. 

A  loon  heard  the  human  being  weeping,  and  tried  to  imitate 
the  sound,  and  it  wept  like  a  human  being.  Since  then,  the  loon 
always  utters  its  plaint  like  a  human  being,  and  when  bad  weather 
is  coming,  they  cry  so  that  it  can  be  heard  all  over  the  country. 

Told  by 
Aqikhivik. 

Epic  tales. 

Kåvjågzuk. 

There  was  once  a  homeless  boy  named  Kavjagzuk,  a  homeless 
boy  with  none  to  care  for  him.  When  Kavjagzuk  was  out  and  tried 
to  get  into  the  house,  there  were  always  two  girls  who  came  up  and 


Above:  Belt  of  female  shaman  and  belt  buttons.  (See  page  56:  The  shaman  woman 
Kinalik).  —  Middle:  Shaman's  staff.  (See  page  60:  qilanEq).  —  Below:  Amulets, 
composed  of  a  raven  foot  with  the  claws,  insects  sewn  into  small  skin  bags  and 

two  ermine  skins. 
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hauled  him  in  through  the  entrance  hole  of  the  house,  sticking  a  sal- 
mon hook  in  each  of  his  nostrils.  Thus  they  ill-treated  Kåvjågzuk.  But 
Kåvjågzuk  had  an  elder  brother,  who  lived  in  another  place,  and  one 
day  the  brother  came  on  a  visit,  and  when  he  began  building  a  snow 
hut  for  the  night,  Kåvjågzuk  came  up  to  help  him.  But  although  it 
was  winter,  and  cold,  he  had  no  mittens,  but  handed  his  brother  the 
blocks  of  snow  with  his  hands  tucked  up  in  his  sleeves.  No  one  cared 
for  Kåvjågzuk,  no  one  gave  him  proper  clothes. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  song  festival  in  the  house  where 
Kåvjågzuk  lived.  But  the  brother  stayed  behind  with  Kåvjågzuk  in 
the  little  house  he  had  built,  and  questioned  him  as  to  who  it  was 
that  so  ill-treated  him,  for  his  nostrils  were  all  bloody.  As  soon  as 
he  learned  the  truth,  he  felt  very  sorry  for  Kåvjågzuk,  and  took 
out  an  ermine,  that  was  his  amidet,  and  brought  it  to  life  by 
magic.  He  spoke  to  it,  and  told  it  to  kill  everyone  in  the  big  house 
that  had  ill-treated  Kåvjågzuk,  except  the  two  girls.  He  then  turned 
the  ermine  loose  down  a  hole  that  was  used  when  people  wanted  to 
make  water,  and  it  ran  into  the  big  house  and  killed  everyone  there, 
slipping  in  through  their  breeches,  and  out  through  their  sleeves.  And 
thus  it  killed  everyone  in  the  great  house,  except  the  two  girls.  These 
two  girls  were  to  be  Kåvjågzuk's  wives,  and  the  brother  made  a 
snow-beater  for  Kåvjågzuk,  a  snow-beater  of  walrus  tusk,  for  him 
to  thrash  his  wives  with.  Thus  little  Kåvjågzuk  was  avenged,  and 
afterwards,  when  he  grew  big  and  married  the  two  girls  that  had  ill- 
treated  him,  he  would  sing  whenever  he  felt  inclined  to  thrash  them. 
And  the  words  that  he  sang  (oqalRohia)  were  these: 


"kapitAr'lua  anilA'rit 
quliktAr'lualo  anilA'rit 
kå  vjågzuk  qii^ak  ik'nt 
ka'^Xuhiuk." 


"Bring  out  the  tunic, 

Bring  out  the  tunic  of  caribou  skin, 

Lift  Kåvjågzuk  up 

By  his  nostrils." 


And  then  he  would  beat  his  wives,  and  they  would  cry  out: 

"The  blood  is  pouring  from  our  wooden  hair  ornament  (tuklErut)" 

Thus  little  Kåvjågzuk  was  avenged.  rr^  , ,  , 

"  Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 
(Variant  in  G.) 


Kivioq. 

Kivioq  had  his  dwelling  on  the  island  of  Aivartoq,  an  island 
which  can  be  seen  from  Arviaq  (Sentry  Island),  and  is  easily  re- 
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cognised,  because  there  is  a  great  cairn  built  up  on  it,  bigger  than 
a  tent. 

One  day  when  it  was  blowing  a  gale,  Kivioq  was  carried  out  to 
sea  on  the  ice,  and  when  he  came  to  land  again,  it  was  a  strange 
land  that  his  feet  now  trod.  Here  he  met  with  an  old  woman  and 
her  daughter,  and  took  the  daughter  to  wife.  One  day  when  Kivioq 
was  out  hunting  in  his  kayak,  the  old  woman  killed  her  daughter. 
She  sat  picking  the  girl's  lice,  and  pierced  through  the  drum  of  her 
ear,  so  that  she  died.  Then  she  flayed  off  the  skin  from  the  girl's 
face  and  pulled  it  over  her  own  head.  Kivioq  came  home,  with  cari- 
bou in  tow,  and  when  she  went  out  to  meet  him,  he  cried: 

"Take  off  your  kamiks  and  wade  out  into  the  water." 

And  when  the  old  woman  then  took  off  her  kamiks,  Kivioq  saw 
that  she  had  the  black  wrinkled  legs  of  an  old  hag.  Kivioq  now 
determined  to  get  away  from  the  place,  and  every  time  he  went  out 
in  his  kayak,  he  would  hide  away  either  his  mittens  or  his  kamiks, 
and  saying  he  had  lost  them,  get  her  to  make  him  a  new  pair  each 
time  instead.  But  the  old  hag  grew  suspicious,  and  said: 

"It  seems  as  if  you  were  thinking  of  leaving  me,  since  your 
thoughts  run  crooked  ways." 

Kivioq  answered: 

"I  will  never  leave  you,  because  I  am  fond  of  you." 

Then  Kivioq  fled  away  from  her  and  travelled  on  again  through 
the  country,  but  as  soon  as  the  old  hag  discovered  that  he  had  fled, 
she  worked  magic  and  caused  all  manner  af  serious  obstacles  to  rise 
up  on  his  way.  First  he  came  upon  two  bears  fighting.  Every  time 
he  tried  to  take  a  step  forward,  they  were  always  right  in  his  way, 
but  Kivioq  slipped  through  their  jaws  and  got  away.  Then  he  came 
to  two  hilltops,  that  kept  on  opening  and  closing  by  turns.  And  this 
in  such  wise  that  every  time  he  tried  to  go  forward,  the  pass  between 
the  two  hills  closed  up.  But  just  as  they  opened,  Kivioq  slipped 
through,  but  he  came  so  near  to  being  crushed  by  the  rocks  as  they 
closed  in  after  him,  that  the  tail  of  his  outer  coat  was  cut  off.  Then 
Kivioq  came  to  a  cooking  pot,  that  stood  on  the  ground  all  a-boil. 
It  was  a  very  big  pot,  and  there  were  no  human  beings  to  be  seen, 
but  every  time  Kivioq  tried  to  go  forward,  the  boiling  pot  was  just 
in  the  very  place  where  he  would  have  set  his  foot.  But  Kivioq  jum- 
ped up  on  to  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  balancing  his  way  along  the 
edge,  he  managed  to  get  by.  Then  Kivioq  came  to  a  place  where  the 
road  was  barred  by  the  lower  part  of  a  woman's  body,  a  huge  big 
underpart  of  a  woman,  that  placed  itself  in  front  of  him  with  legs 
wide  apart  every  time  he  tried  to  get  past.  But  Kivioq  lay  with  the 
thing  and  got  away  after  he  had  lain  with  it.  Then  Kivioq  came  to 
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some  sealhide  thongs  stretched  between  tent  poles,  such  as  are  used 
for  exercising  the  muscles.  These  thongs  placed  themselves  right  in 
his  way  whenever  he  tried  to  get  past,  and  the  ground  beneath  them 
was  all  white  with  human  bones,  the  bones  of  human  beings  that 
liad  tried  to  pass  that  way,  but  Kivioq  clambered  over  and  nimbly 
slipped  away.  Then  Kivioq  went  on  again  and  came  lo  the  house  of 
an  old  woman  with  a  tail  made  of  iron.  When  he  lay  down  to  sleep, 
he  placed  a  flat  stone  on  his  chest.  The  old  woman  could  hardly  con- 
ceal her  delight  when  she  saw  him  making  ready  to  sleep.  She  sat 
there  laughing  all  the  time,  and  afterwards,  when  he  pretended  to  fall 
asleep,  she  clambered  up  on  to  the  sleeping  place,  jumped  up  in  the 
air,  and  came  down  on  top  of  him,  so  as  to  strike  his  chest  with  her 
iron  tail.  But  the  iron  tail  struck  the  stone,  and  was  driven  into  the 
woman's  inner  parts,  so  that  she  gave  a  deep  sigh  and  fell  down 
dead.  After  that,  Kivioq  went  on  again,  cruising  along  the  shore  in  a 
kayak.  At  one  place,  he  passed  by  a  headland  where  there  was  a 
cairn,  and  this  suddenly  began  to  speak,  and  said: 

"The  kayak  mussel  is  just  about  to  cut  you  in  two." 

And  when  Kivioq  looked  round,  he  saw  a  huge  mussel  just  about 
to  cut  his  kayak  in  two,  but  he  paddled  as  hard  as  he  could,  and 
the  mussel  only  just  managed  to  cut  off  the  stern  of  the  kayak,  and 
Kivioq  saw  the  creature  go  down  to  the  bottom,  gleaming  white  in 
Ihe  water.  Kivioq  then  went  on  again,  and  finding  now  that  he  could 
recognise  his  own  country,  he  sang  for  joy.  But  his  old  father  and 
mother  had  been  sitting  on  a  stone  by  their  village  waiting  for  him 
ever  since  the  day  he  was  lost,  and  so  long  had  they  been  sitting 
there  that  one  can  even  now  see  the  hollo w^s  worn  away  in  the  stone 
where  they  sat. 

"That  sounds  as  if  it  might  be  Kivioq's  voice  we  can  hear,"  said 
his  mother. 

And  looking  out  over  the  sea,  they  caught  sight  of  Kivioq,  and 
so  overjoyed  were  they  at  the  sight  that  they  fell  backwards  and 
died.  .So  great  was  their  joy  that  it  killed  them.  And  now  we  know 
no  mf)re  of  Kivioq. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

(G.) 

Ilimarajiigjuk. 

It  is  said  that  llimarajugjuk  was  wont  to  eat  his  children.  He  lived 
down  by  the  sea,  but  one  winter  there  were  no  seal;  no  bearded  seal 
and  no  walrus,  and  then  it  was  that  llimarajugjuk  began  to  eat  his 
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children.  His  wife  had  to  cook  them  for  him,  and  it  is  said  that  she 
sat  in  front  of  her  cooking  pot,  boiling  her  own  children,  with  the 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  And  when  the  water  began  to  boil, 
and  the  sinews  in  the  flesh  were  drawn  up  and  the  little  hands  could 
be  seen  to  clench  in  the  boiling  water,  she  wept  all  the  more. 

One  day  Ilimarajugjuk's  wife  went  out  to  get  fuel,  while  Ilimara- 
jugjuk  lay  asleep  on  the  bench.  She  took  his  outer  coat  and  his  tunic 
with  her,  and  in  order  that  he  might  not  suspect  anything  wrong,  she 
had  filled  her  own  tunic  with  twigs,  stuffed  it  out  and  laid  it  on  the 
bench,  so  that  Ilimarajugjuk  thought  it  was  herself  every  time  he 
looked  that  way.  But  he  soon  began  to  feel  uneasy  all  the  same,  and 
then  discovered  that  his  wife  had  run  away.  He  tried  so  set  off  in 
chase,  covering  his  body  with  the  rugs  from  the  sleeping  place.  But  it 
was  midwinter,  and  cold,  and  so  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  to 
turn  back.  But  his  wife  fled  away  to  her  brothers.  Ilimarajugjuk 
made  himself  garments  of  caribou  skin  and  went  off  after  his  wife, 
but  he  could  not  find  her,  and  therefore  went  to  the  land  where  her 
brothers  lived.  Here  he  told  a  pitiful  tale,  saying  they  had  all  died  of 
hunger,  his  wife  and  his  children.  He  himself  had  barely  managed 
to  come  through  alive.  And  he  stayed  with  his  wife's  brothers.  Once, 
when  a  number  of  people  were  gathered  together,  a  song  festival  was 
held,  with  various  kinds  of  sports  and  games.  Thongs  were  stretched 
out  and  used  for  exercises.  Men  were  lashed  by  the  arms  to  pieces 
of  wood,  and  had  then  to  try  to  break  loose.  Many  burst  the  lashings, 
but  others  had  to  give  it  up.  At  last  Ilimarajugjuk  was  bound  in  this 
way,  with  his  arms  tied  behind  him,  and  then  they  carried  him  out 
of  the  house  and  away  into  the  country  and  began  singing  in  derision: 

"IliniArajugjuk  qit'Drnaminik  nEqilikjuk!":  "Ilimarajugjuk  eats  his 
children!" 

"kina  piva?":  "Who  says  so?" 

"ta'na  nuliat  a"dlA'rnErqoq  pu'^laligAq":  "She,  your  wife  Puvla- 
ligaq  escaped  and  came  to  us  here". 

And  then  many  men  carried  Ilimarajugjuk  away  to  a  hill  and 
stabbed  him  to  death. 

On  the  island  of  Qavardlia,  down  by  the  shore,  not  far  from 
Arviaq,  is  the  grave  of  Ilimarajugjuk.  We  have  all  seen  Ilimara- 
jugjuk's grave  at  Qavardlia,  and  his  sledge,  a  short  sledge  made  of 

thin  wood,  with  long  crosspieces.  rr.  1 1  i 

°         '  Told  by 

Igjugårjuk 

(G.) 
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Meetings  with  strange  tribes. 

How  the  white  men  and  the  Indians  first  came. 

There  was  once  a  girl  who  refused  all  the  men  who  wished  to 
marry  her.  At  last  her  father  was  so  annoyed  with  her  that  he  went 
off  with  her  to  an  island  with  his  dog.  He  paddled  away  with  her 
to  the  island  of  Anarnigtoq  (the  one  that  smells  of  dirt),  an  island 
that  lies  out  in  lake  Haningajoq,  not  far  from  Hikoligjuaq.  The  dog 
took  the  girl  to  wife,  and  they  lived  together  on  the  island,  and  at 
last  the  woman  had  worn  away  all  the  skin  from  her  elhows  and 
knees,  so  often  had  she  been  forced  to  go  down  on  all  fours  when 
the  dog  wanted  to  have  its  way  with  her.  At  last  she  grew  pregnant, 
and  brought  forth  a  number  of  whelps.  And  the  girl's  father  brought 
meat  to  the  island,  that  they  might  not  starve.  One  day,  when  the 
young  ones  were  grown  up,  their  mother  spoke  to  them  and  said: 

"Next  time  your  grandfather  comes  over  to  the  island,  you  are 
to  swim  out  to  him  and  upset  his  kayak". 

The  dogs  did  so,  and  the  grandfather  was  drowned.  Thus  the  girl 
took  vengeance  on  her  father  for  having  forced  her  to  marry  a  dog. 
But  now  that  the  grandfather  was  dead  there  was  no  one  to  bring 
meat  for  the  dogs,  so  the  girl  cut  off  the  soles  of  her  kamiks  (alane 
ahivArpai),  and  set  them  out  in  the  water,  and  woi'king  magic  over 
them,  set  some  of  the  dogs  on  one  sole,  saying:  "hana'gajArhiorpa- 
k  ilik":  "be  skilful  in  all  manner  of  work  you  undertake". 

And  the  dogs  drifted  out  from  the  island,  and  when  they  had 
come  a  little  way  out  in  the  lake,  the  sole  turned  into  a  ship,  and 
they  sailed  away  to  the  white  men's  land  and  turned  into  white  men. 
And  from  them,  it  is  said,  all  the  white  men  came. 

But  the  other  dogs  the  girl  placed  in  the  other  kamik  sole,  and 
letting  them  drift  away  from  the  island,  she  worked  magic  and  said: 

"akihArtorpak'iligjuk  inuArajuglutik":  "Avenge  me  on  your  grand- 
father, showing  yourselves  bloodthirsty  as  often  as  you  meet  with 
human  beings." 

And  the  kamik  sole  was  washed  ashore,  and  the  dogs  wandered 
off  up  country  and  turned  into  Itqitlit.  From  them  come  all  the 
Indians.  Told  by 

Igjugarjuk 

(G.) 

Mavaranaq. 

There  was  once  a  girl  named  Mavaranåq.  She  had  been  adopted 
by  Indians,  and  did  not  live  with  her  own  people,  the  Eskimos.  One 
day  Mavaranåq  said  to  the  Indians: 
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"With  Ihis  wind,  all  the  men  of  our  village  will  he  out  hunting. 
And  you  will  find  only  the  women  at  home.  When  the  wind  blows 
off  shore,  all  the  men  are  out  hunting." 

When  the  Indians  heard  this,  they  set  otr  at  once  to  the  Eskimo 
village,  and  found  only  women  in  the  place;  all  the  men  were  out. 
They  killed  all  the  women  save  two,  that  had  crept  into  an  under- 
groimd  meat  store,  and  lay  so  that  the  tails  of  their  outer  coats 
covered  the  entrance,  and  they  could  not  be  seen. 

But  when  the  husbands  came  home  from  their  hunting,  they 
foxmd  all  their  womenfolk  murdered  except  the  two  women  that  had 
hidden  in  the  meat  store.  From  these  two  women,  the  men  learned 
that  it  was  Mavaranåq  who  had  been  telling  tales,  Mavaranåq  who 
had  said  that  in  such  weather,  with  the  wind  blowing  off  shore,  all 
the  men  would  be  out  and  only  the  women  at  home.  When  the  men 
heard  this,  they  cried: 

"But  where  is  Mavaranåq,  but  where  is  our  Mavaranåq?" 

"Here  1  am,  here  1  am,"  cried  Mavaranåq. 

And  then  they  took  Mavaranåq  by  the  arms  and  ran  off  with 
her,  crying: 

"Now  hurry  off  home  with  you  to  your  beloved  Indians!" 

And  as  they  said  this,  they  hacked  off  both  her  arms,  but  she 
fled  on  and  away  towards  the  Indians'  camp,  with  the  blood  pouring 
from  the  stumps  of  her  arms.  Told  bv 

Kibkårjuk. 

(G.) 

Of  the  ddijs  when  one  could  get  white  men's  goods  by  murdering 

Indians. 

There  were  once  a  man  and  his  wife  who  had  their  dwelling  all 
alone  at  Kingarjualik,  near  Hikoligjuaq.  For  a  whole  winter  they 
lived  here,  but  then  they  grew  weary  of  that  lonely  place,  and  moved 
to  another  part.  But  soon  after  they  had  moved,  many  people  came 
to  the  place  where  they  had  lived  before,  and  settled  down  there. 

One  day,  these  people  discovered  an  Indian  tent  near  by,  and 
they  attacked  them  while  they  were  asleep  and  killed  them  every 
one,  stabbing  them  to  death  through  the  skin  of  the  tent.  Afterwards 
they  plundered  the  tent,  and  thus  obtained  possession  of  knives,  nails, 
iron  and  many  other  costly  things.  This  was  in  the  days  when  only 
the  Indians  ever  traded  with  the  white  men,  and  the  only  way  we 
others  could  get  white  men's  goods  was  by  killing  and  despoiling 
the  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  man  and  his  wife  who  had  formerly  lived 
in  that  place  heard  of  the  costly  things  the  others  had  obtained,  the 
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wife  burst  into  tears  out  of  envy.  She  wept  for  grief  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  not  taken  part  in  the  killing  of  the  Indians,  and  thus 
also  had  a  share  in  the  many  fine  things  which  the  others  now  pos- 
sessed. 

In  the  following  year,  there  came  a  great  Indian  canoe  (qajAriAq), 
fully  manned  with  Indians  out  to  avenge  those  who  had  been  killed. 
But  an  old  woman  saw  them,  and  this  was  a  woman  who  had  never 
in  her  life  swallowed  a  single  tiniest  bit  of  sinew  thread.  She  had 
therefore  great  power  in  her  tongue,  and  she  now  cried  out  to  Hila 
to  cause  all  those  Indians  to  perish.  And  at  her  words,  the  water 
suddenly  washed  in  over  the  Indian  canoe,  and  they  perished 
every  one. 

One  may  still  see,  at  Kingarjualik,  the  skulls  of  the  Indians  who 
were  murdered.  But  bushes  and  little  trees  have  grown  up  over  the 
spot,  and  many  of  the  skulls  are  now  right  down  in  the  soil. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

The  Indian  is  coming. 

There  was  once  an  Indian  who  attacked  a  village  where  there 
were  many  children,  and  only  one  grown  up  woman  at  home.  She 
placed  herself  in  front  of  all  the  children,  who  kept  in  a  long  line 
behind  her,  and  holding  out  her  arms,  she  strove  to  protect  them. 
But  the  Indian  was  too  clever  for  her;  he  took  the  children  one  hy 
one  and  stabbed  them  to  death,  and  at  last  there  were  no  more 
children  left. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  said  the  woman,  "I  am  not  angry,  I  am  not 
angry." 

"I  am  very  angry,"  cried  the  Indian.  But  at  that  the  woman 
suddenly  drew  forth  her  curved  knife  and  slashed  him  across  the 
eyes,  and  he  stumbled  about  blindly,  crying: 

"Who  is  it  that  has  blinded  me?  Who  is  it  that  has  blinded  me?" 

This  happened  once  in  days  long  past,  and  now  it  has  become 
a  game  for  children.  The  game  is  called  "The  Indian  is  coming", 
and  the  players  form  up  in  a  line,  one  behind  the  other;  the  woman 
stands  in  front,  and  behind  her  are  all  the  children,  and  the  Indian 
tries  to  get  hold  of  them.  Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

The  child  that  was  sent  out  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Indians. 

There  was  once  a  village  where  everyone  was  on  the  look-out 
for  Indians.  They  wished  to  take  vengeance  upon  them  for  all  the 
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people  they  had  killed,  and  they  had  chosen  Angut,  a  boy  whose 
parents  had  both  been  killed,  to  be  the  avenger. 

One  day  they  were  out  looking  for  Indians,  and  sure  enough, 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  number  of  tents  pitched  near  a  river,  at  one 
of  the  places  where  the  caribou  swim  across.  They  hid  themselves, 
and  waited  until  the  Indians  had  gone  to  rest.  One  man  remained 
on  guard,  carefully  watching  the  Indians'  camp.  As  soon  as  the  camp 
had  gone  to  rest,  the  man  on  guard  told  his  comrades,  and  they  went 
forth  to  the  attack. 

But  the  Indians  had  also  a  sentry  on  guard,  an  old  woman 
who  kept  w^atch  for  them  while  they  slept,  and  when  she  saw  the 
Eskimos,  she  cried: 

"The  Eskimos  are  attacking  us!" 

All  the  Indians  awoke  and  went  out  to  meet  the  Eskimos,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows.  The  Eskimos  halted,  and  one  of  them  began 
reciting  magic  songs.  As  soon  as  the  man  began  his  magic  songs,  all 
the  Eskimos  lay  down  on  the  ground.  The  Indians  came  up  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  been,  but  could  not  see  them  anywhere.  The 
magic  song  had  hidden  them,  and  they  turned  the  points  of  their 
weapons  up  in  the  air,  having  no  one  to  aim  at,  and  went  back  to 
their  camp  and  laughed  the  old  woman  to  scorn  for  having  made  a 
mistake. 

When  the  Indians  had  gone  to  rest  a  second  time,  and  this  time 
without  anyone  on  guard,  the  Eskimos  set  out  once  more,  and  tied 
a  knife  to  the  hand  of  the  boy  who  was  to  take  vengeance,  and  said 
to  him: 

"Go  in  and  stab  all  the  Indians;  if  anyone  tries  to  hurt  you,  call 
out  for  help  at  once". 

The  boy  went  in  and  murdered  all  the  Indians  in  their  sleep.  Only 
two  Indians,  who  slept  under  a  canoe,  escaped,  because  they  had  not 
been  discovered.  Not  until  afterwards,  when  all  the  others  were 
killed,  and  the  Eskimos  were  about  to  move  ofT,  were  they  seen,  but 
no  one  could  overtake  them  in  their  flight. 

The  boy  who  avenged  the  village  afterwards  grew  up  to  be  a 
great  and  mighty  man,  who  was  never  afraid,  and  many  times  in  the 
course  of  his  life  he  killed  and  exterminated,  unaided,  numbers  of 
Indians.  Told  by 

Aqikhivik. 

An  ijETAq  that  carried  off  a  human  being. 

The  ijErqat  live  up  in  the  hills.  Their  houses  lie  inside  the  hills 
and  are  invisible  to  men.  They  are  great  runners,  and  hunt  caribou 
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by  running  them  down.  Once  there  was  an  ijErAcj  that  stole  a  human 
being  and  carried  him  off  to  its  house.  Here  it  sht  up  the  skin  just 
inside  tlie  man's  shin,  and  scraped  away  all  the  stull"  that  lies  between 
skin  and  bone,  saying: 

"It  is  this  that  prevents  you  from  being  a  good  runner." 

And  then  it  opened  his  veins  and  drew  blood  from  them  and  said: 

"This  also  hinders  you  from  running  swiftly." 

And  lo,  when  this  was  done,  the  man  could  run  as  swiftly  as 
the  ijErqiit.  He  could  overtake  the  caribou.  And  he  had  his  dwelling 
afterwai'ds  in  the  hills,  among  the  houses  of  the  ijErqat  in  the  rocks. 
And  it  is  said  that  when  he  wanted  to  go  out,  the  ijErqat  dug  a  way 
out  for  him  through  the  hillside  with  their  teeth. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

(G.) 

Igalilik. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  wicked  witch  named  Igalilik.  She  has 
a  great  big  cooking  pot,  in  which  she  boils  human  beings,  and  cuts 
them  up  after  with  a  big  ulo.  She  is  a  huge  ogress,  and  very 
dangerous. 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  stole  in  upon  her  unperceived  and 
saw  her  at  her  cooking.  There  were  whole  human  bodies  in  the  pot, 
and  the  man  saw^  her  ulo,  and  how  she  prepared  her  meals.  From 
him  we  have  learned  what  we  know  about  Igalilik. 

Told  by 

Aqikhivik. 


The  mfin  who  encountered  the  inudkhik. 

A  man  was  out  hunting  one  day.  He  had  another  man  with  him, 
he  was  not  alone.  By  a  lake  he  spied  an  inuakluk  —  a  little  dwarf  — 
spearing  salmon.  He  gave  his  bow  and  arrows  to  his  companion,  and 
said: 

"Do  not  shoot  until  I  call  out." 

And  then  he  went  on  unarmed  towards  the  inuakluk.  But  when 
the  inuakluk  saw  him  coming  towards  him  unarmed,  he  too  laid  aside 
his  bow  and  arrows  and  went  to  meet  him.  Thus  they  met,  and  at 
once  they  began  wrestling.  But  the  man  could  not  master  the  inuakluk, 
small  as  he  was.  And  then  he  discovered  that  the  inuakluk  grew  and 
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became  very  big  whenever  he  was  not  looking.  As  soon  as  he  looked 
away  from  the  dwarf,  the  little  creature  grew  and  became  very  big. 
After  that  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  him,  and  they  went  on  wrestling, 
and  the  inuakluk  kept  on  being  very  small,  and  then  the  man  laid  him 
down  on  the  ice,  and  the  inuakluk  lay  there  still  and  motionless, 
without  uttering  a  word,  just  as  if  he  were  dead.  Then  the  man  went 
back  to  his  companion,  and  though  he  often  turned  round  to  look  at 
the  inuakluk,  the  body  still  lay  there  motionless,  and  he  did  not  see 
it  move  again.  ^^j^ 

Kibkårjuk. 


Tales  of  killing  and  vengeance. 

Ahataq,  the  homeless  boy. 

There  was  once  a  homeless  boy  named  Ahataq.  He  had  no  relatives 
whatever,  and  the  neighbours  were  only  waiting  till  he  grew  up  in 
order  to  kill  him;  for  his  relatives  had  committed  murders,  and  he 
had  many  enemies.  But  Ahataq  had  a  foster-father  who  procured  for 
him  many  different  kinds  of  amulets,  and  he  hardened  himself  by 
all  manner  of  exercises  to  make  his  body  strong  and  agile.  And  there 
was  a  very  big  snow  house  at  the  village,  a  qagjErjuaq,  that  was  used 
for  song  festivals  when  all  the  people  of  the  village  were  to  assemble. 
Water  was  poured  over  it,  so  that  the  domed  roof  was  as  slippery 
as  newly  formed  ice.  And  the  foster-father  made  Ahataq  run  up  and 
down  that,  so  as  to  train  his  body  in  skilful,  agile  movement.  At  first 
he  fell,  but  soon  he  was  able  to  run  up  and  down  as  if  it  was  not 
slippery.  And  he  grew  so  light  and  skilful  and  agile  that  he  could 
jump  high  up  in  the  air.  Thus  Ahataq  prepared  to  meet  his  enemies. 
One  day  there  came  two  men  on  a  visit,  two  of  those  enemies  who 
were  waiting  for  Ahataq  to  grow  up  into  a  man  that  they  might  kill 
him;  and  they  asked  his  foster-father: 

"Is  Ahataq  not  yet  grown  to  manhood?  Is  he  still  too  poor  a  crea- 
ture for  any  to  be  revenged  upon  him?" 
■  The  foster-father  answered: 

"Ahataq  is  no  longer  too  poor  a  creature  for  vengeance  to  be 
taken  upon  him.  Ahataq  is  now  grown  up." 

Then  the  men  went  back  to  their  own  place  and  made  known 
that  it  was  now  time  to  kill  Ahataq. 

One  day  a  number  of  men  were  seen  approaching  the  village.  It 
was  Ahataq's  enemies,  who  had  come  to  kill  him.  But  Ahataq,  who 
saw  them  coming,  went  outside,  and  began  running  up  and  down  the 
slippery  feasting  house,  and  he  could  jump  so  high  that  he  could 
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empty  a  whole  quiver  of  arrows  while  up  in  llie  air,  hitting  every 
single  nagjErit  (target  used  for  shooting  at). 

But  when  Ahataq's  enemies  saw  him  do  this,  they  turned  and  fled, 
for  they  realised  that  they  would  all  be  killed  before  they  had  time 
to  hit  their  adversary. 

This  is  told  of  Ahataq.  the  homeless  one,  who  was  to  have  been 
killed  as  soon  as  he  grew  to  manhood. 

Told  by 

Kibkarjuk. 


The  man  who  avenged  his  brother. 

Once  in  the  olden  days,  there  lived  two  couples.  One  of  the  men 
would  not  let  his  companion  lie  with  his  wife,  and  they  had  quar- 
relled on  that  account.  One  day  they  went  hunting  far  out  at  sea. 
Far  out  at  sea  they  got  out  on  to  an  ice  floe,  and  here  the  man  who 
would  not  let  the  other  lie  with  his  wife  attacked  his  companion,  and 
stabbed  him  with  a  knife.  But  the  man  thus  attacked  spoke  up  and 
said: 

"Attack  me  in  a  place  where  people  can  see  us." 

After  that  they  went  back  to  the  village.  Here  they  fought,  and 
the  man  who  would  not  let  his  wife  lie  with  the  other,  stabbed  his 
companion  to  death.  The  man  thus  slain  had  a  younger  brother,  and 
this  brother  went  forward  to  avenge  the  one  who  had  been  killed. 
He  cleared  four  kayaks  at  a  single  bound,  and  picked  up  a  long- 
handled  knife,  and  raised  the  knife  against  the  man  who  had  killed 
his  brother.  The  other  tried  to  catch  hold  of  the  knife,  but  when  he 
caught  hold  of  the  blade,  the  other  pulled,  so  that  the  sinews  of  his 
hand  were  severed,  and  he  could  no  longer  grasp  anything  with  it. 
And  then  the  younger  brother  stabbed  him,  but  without  killing  him 
outright.  He  then  forced  him  to  eat,  but  the  food  came  out  through 
the  wound.  Then  he  tied  him  up  in  a  skin  to  bury  him  alive.  But 
then  the  man  said,  as  he  was  being  tied  up: 

"There  is  a  hole  here  as  well."  With  these  words  he  breathed 
his  last  and  died. 

Thus  the  man  avenged  his  brother,  tormenting  the  slayer  in  the 
same  way  as  that  one  had  tormented  his  brother.  The  grave  of  the 
man  slain  can  still  be  seen  to  this  day  at  Arviaq  (Sentry  Island). 

Told  by 

Aqikhivik. 
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Strange  stories. 

inukpåk:  The  giant. 

Our  forefathers  have  told  us  about  inukpak,  a  giant,  whom  they 
saw  in  times  long  past.  He  was  so  tall  that  his  hood  reached  up  to 
heaven,  and  when  he  walked  across  the  country,  he  could  stride  over 
even  the  greatest  of  rivers  and  wade  through  all  the  lakes,  and  even 
when  he  went  out  midway  into  the  salt  sea,  the  water  only  came  up 
to  his  knees.  Once  inukpak  stole  away  a  man  who  was  out  hunting. 
And  so  huge  was  inukpak,  and  so  small  was  the  man,  that  he  tucked 
him  away  in  under  the  lace  of  his  kamik. 

That  is  all  we  have  heard  tell  of  inukpak. 

Told  by 

Atqåralåq. 

(G.) 


The  blind  man  who  regained  his  sight. 

There  were  three  in  a  snow  hut.  In  a  snow  hut  lived  a  mother 
with  her  son  and  her  little  daughter.  The  son  was  blind.  When  the 
spring  came,  and  the  sun  began  to  give  out  warmth,  the  ice-window 
of  the  snow  hut  melted,  and  so  there  was  a  hole  in  the  hut.  A  bear 
thrust  its  head  in  through  the  window.  They  took  a  bow  and  placed 
it  in  the  blind  man's  hand.  The  mother  took  aim,  pointing  the  arrow 
towards  the  bear,  and  the  blind  man  shot  the  arrow. 

"It  seemed  as  if  the  arrow  struck  some  animal  good  to  eat"  said 
the  blind  man  (ima  so'rlo  nErjut  pizik'a  ). 

"It  was  the  frame  of  the  window  that  you  hit",  said  his  mother 
(ibkAro'q  pizip  at). 

She  was  cruel,  and  grudged  him  the  bear's  meat,  and  ibkAq  was 
their  dog.  But  when  they  cooked  the  bear's  meat,  the  little  sister 
saved  some  meat  for  her  brother  and  hid  it  under  her  tunic  and  gave 
it  to  him. 

When  summer  came,  and  the  lakes  thawed,  the  blind  man  begged 
his  little  sister  to  guide  him  to  a  lake.  Up  at  the  lake,  the  blind  man 
called  a  loon  and  spoke  to  it  thus: 

"Give  me  back  my  sight,  and  I  will  give  you  my  knife  in  pay- 
ment." 

Then  the  loon  came  and  dived  down  into  the  lake  with  the  blind 
man,  and  every  time  they  came  up  to  the  surface  of  the  lake,  it 
asked  if  he  could  see  now. 

"Can  you  see  now?"  asked  the  loon. 
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"No,  I  can  see  nothing  as  yet",  said  the  blind  man. 

And  he  kept  on  saying  this,  although  he  could  already  make  out 
the  land  around.  Not  until  his  sight  was  so  keen  that  he  could  see 
the  grass  that  grows  up  in  heaven  did  he  say:  "Now  I  can  see." 

And  then  the  loon  swam  in  to  shore  with  him.  Thus  he  regained 
his  sight.  After  that  he  went  home.  Down  by  the  house  he  found  the 
skin  of  a  bear  stretched  out,  and  at  once  asked  his  mother:  "Who 
got  that  bear?" 

"I  do  not  know",  answered  the  cruel  mother. 

Then  came  the  time  when  white  whale  and  walrus  move  along 
the  coast,  and  w^hen  the  young  man  saw  them,  he  said: 

"If  only  one  could  harpoon  them.  If  only  one  had  a  sealing  float!" 

And  having  no  sealing  float,  he  took  his  harpoon  line  and  fastened 
it  round  his  mother,  intending  to  use  her  as  a  float.  But  when  he  had 
harpooned  a  big  white  whale,  it  dragged  the  cruel  mother  out  into 
the  sea.  For  a  long  time  she  could  be  seen  coming  up  to  the  surface 
whenever  the  white  whale  came  up  to  breathe,  and  then  she  could 
be  heard  to  sing: 

"Let  me  come  up  on  to  a  hill 
Where  it  is  dry. 
After  all,  it  was  at  my  ))reast 
That  you  grew  up." 

Told  by 

Kibkarjuk. 

(G.) 

The  girl  that  turned  into  stone. 

There  was  once  a  girl  who  would  not  be  married.  She  did  not 
like  needlework,  and  therefore  she  rejected  all  the  men  whom  her 
father  proposed  as  husbands  for  her.  At  last  her  father  was  angry, 
and  when  they  left  their  village,  he  set  her  up  on  a  stone  and  said: 

"Turn  into  stone,  since  you  reject  all  men." 

And  there  was  magic  in  the  father's  words,  and  the  girl  at  once 
began  to  stiffen  as  her  father  left  her.  But  the  girl  grew  afraid,  and 
seeing  kayaks  out  at  sea,  she  called  to  them,  for  now  she  was  willing 
enough  to  do  needlework,  and  willing  enough  to  be  married.  And 
she  called  to  them,  singing: 

"Come  up  to  me. 

Come  up  to  me. 

I  will  gladly  sew  hoods 

To  your  garments. 

I  will  gladly  set  fine  soles 
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To  your  kamiks. 

My  feet  are  stiffening, 

Turning  to  stone, 

My  feet  are  stiffening. 

Turning  to  stone." 

And  then  she  could  be  heard  to  cry,  speaking  very  rapidly: 
"Now  I  am  stone  all  over." 

Then  she  was  silent,  and  turned  into  a  pillar  of  stone. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

(G.) 

Amautalik. 

It  is  said  that  there  lives  a  great  giantess  somewhere  up  inland, 
who  is  called  Amautalik,  because  she  has  a  great  amaut  on  her  back, 
and  in  this  she  puts  the  people  she  steals  away.  So  big  is  this  amaut 
that  even  grown  up  people  look  like  children  up  there. 

Once,  in  winter,  there  was  a  great  song  festival  at  a  village.  The 
people  held  a  song  festival,  with  sports  and  games,  and  when  the 
grown  ups  had  finished,  and  the  children  began  playing  about  with 
the  stretched  thongs  that  had  been  used  for  the  exercises,  there  came 
suddenly  a  great  Amautalik  and  snatched  up  the  children  as  they 
played,  and  as  she  snatched  them  up,  she  tied  them  together  with 
her  qArzua^t,  (the  waistbelt  that  is  used  to  keep  up  the  amaut).  When 
she  had  tied  the  children  together,  she  went  ofT  to  fetch  her  ulo, 
for  she  wanted  to  cut  up  the  children  on  the  spot,  and  as  she  went 
away,  she  said  to  them: 

"In  a  little  while  I  will  cut  you  up  with  my  ulo." 

But  among  the  children  there  was  an  amauHgAq,  a  girl  who  had 
a  sparrow  for  an  amulet.  This  sparrow  she  now  called  to  life,  and 
the  sparrow  flew  off  and  perched  on  the  stretched  thongs,  and  from 
there  it  sang: 

"I  will  loose  tlie  knots 
That  bind  you  together. 
I  will  loose  (he  knots 
That  bind  you  together." 

And  at  once  the  knots  were  loosened,  and  Amautalik  came  too 
late  to  catch  the  children.  When  she  came  back  she  looked  about 
for  them  in  vain,  saying:  "Where  are  my  qa"tava't?"  That  is  what 
children  are  called  in  the  language  of  Amautalik. 
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"This  time  it  seems,  you  failed 
To  get  hold  of  your  children, 
This  time  it  seems  you  failed 
To  get  hold  your  children," 

sang  the  amulet  sparrow  to  her. 

"pi^^gumale  oqArpana  r^a  kiikifup  aktigihup":  "And  tlial  creature 
up  there,  she  who  is  no  higger  than  a  finger-nail,  dares  to  deride  me," 
snarled  Amautalik. 

But  the  children  were  saved. 

Told  by 

Atqåralåq. 

(Variant  in  G.) 

What  is  it  that  overshadows  me? 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  had  the  bad  habit  of  eating  pieces 
from  the  meat  she  was  cooking  when  she  was  out  in  the  cooking  place 
making  ready  a  meal.  And  often  there  was  nothing  left  of  that  meal 
for  the  rest  of  the  household  by  the  time  she  had  finished.  Then 
one  day  a  man  climbed  up  on  to  the  roof  of  the  cooking  place,  and 
putting  his  head  in  the  smoke-hole,  he  closed  up  tlie  opening  entirely, 
so  that  a  shadow  fell  upon  the  woman.  At  the  same  time  he  gathered 
up  all  his  spittle  and  let  it  drip  on  her  cheek. 

"What  is  it  that  overshadows  me?"  said  the  woman.  "Is  it  this 
which  overshadows  me?"  she  said,  and  cut  off  one  cheek. 

The  man  again  gathered  his  spittle  and  let  it  drip  on  her. 

"What  is  it  that  overshadows  me?"  said  the  woman.  "Is  it  this 
that  overshadows  me?"  she  said,  and  cut  off"  the  other  cheek. 

Then  the  man  again  gathered  all  his  spittle  and  let  it  drip  on 
her  nose. 

"What  is  it  that  overshadows  me?"  said  the  woman.  "Is  it  this 
that  overshadows  me?"  she  said,  and  cut  off  her  nose.  Here  end  the 
words  with  which  this  story  closes  *). 

Told  by 

Kibkarjuk. 

*)  I  had  heard  this  story  related  somewhat  differently  among  the  Harvaqtormiut 
where  the  woman  who  cuts  off  part  of  her  face  forms  an  item  in  the  fantastic  ad- 
ventures of  Kivioq,  and  when  I  asked  whether  the  version  here  given  might  not  be 
incorrectly  remembered,  the  answer,  given  very  energetically,  was  as  follows:  "We 
tell  you  only  that  which  we  know  ourselves,  and  that  which  has  been  told  through- 
out the  ages  in  our  tribe.  You,  who  come  from  other  peoples,  and  speak  the  tongue 
of  other  villages  (dialect),  and  understand  other  Inuit  besides  ourselves,  must  know 
that  human  beings  differ.  The  Harvaqtormiut  know  many  things  we  do  not  know, 
and  we  know  many  tilings  they  do  not.  Therefore  you  must  not  compare  the  Har- 
vaqtormiut with  us,  for  their  knowledge  is  not  our  knowledge,  as  our  knowledge  is 
not  theirs.  Therefore  we  tell  you  only  what  we  know  from  our  own  villages." 
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The  old  woman  unci  her  grandchild. 

There  were  once  an  old  woman  and  her  grandchild  who  were  to 
be  left  alone  in  their  snow  hut.  Their  neiglxbours  were  going  to  move 
away  to  better  hunting  grounds,  and  no  one  cared  to  have  the  two 
with  them.  So  the  old  woman  told  her  grandchild  to  steal  a  bladder- 
dart  (akligAq).  And  the  grandchild  did  so,  and  pretending  to  play  in 
the  snow,  she  buried  it.  The  neighbours  went  away,  but  camped  near 
their  old  village,  well  within  sight  of  it.  Then  suddenly  they  saw 
smoke  (ihEq)  rising  from  the  old  woman's  snow  hut,  and  no  one 
could  think  what  they  could  be  cooking  there.  Then  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours turned  back  to  see  what  it  was  the  old  woman  ånd  her  grand- 
child had  managed  to  get  hold  of,  and  lo:  the  old  woman  caught  all 
manner  of  sea  beasts  stabbing  them  through  a  drain-hole  in  the  side 
of  the  hut  with  a  bladder-dart,  and  murmuring  as  she  did  so: 

"Let  it  open  its  jaws.  Let  it  open  its  jaws.  She  stole  a  bladder- 
dart.  The  snout  of  what?  The  snout  of  a  seal". 

Thus  she  spoke  down  through  the  drain-hole,  and  every  time  she 
wanted  any  animal,  she  spoke  down  into  the  drain-hole  and  told  it 
to  open  its  jaws,  and  named  all  the  creatures  of  the  sea  that  were  to 
be  caught,  and  the  snout  of  each,  and  at  once  the  creature  came  up 
through  the  hole.  And  thus  she  caught  all  manner  of  sea  beasts.  But 
the  neighbours,  who  had  wished  to  desert  her,  turned  back  and  lived 
on  what  she  caught. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 
(Variant  in  G.) 

The  two  men  who  had  but  one  wife  and  one  kayak  between  them. 

There  were  once  two  men  who  had  only  one  wife  and  one  kayak 
between  them.  They  were  out  on  a  journey  together,  and  one  day, 
when  they  came  to  an  island,  one  af  the  men  rowed  away  from  the 
island  with  the  woman,  leaving  the  other  man  behind  on  the  island 
all  alone.  When  the  man  saw  them  going  off  in  the  kayak,  he  ran  to 
and  fro  weeping,  and  begged  them  to  take  him  with  them,  but  the 
other  man  only  turned  round  and  said: 

"I  will  come  back  in  a  year's  time  and  see  how  you  are  getting  on". 

So  the  man  lived  on  the  island  all  alone  without  a  kayak,  but 
before  many  days  had  passed,  the  carcass  of  a  whale  was  washed 
ashore  on  the  island,  and  he  cut  this  up  and  had  meat  for  the  whole 
winter,  and  he  built  himself  a  house  of  the  bones.  When  a  year  had 
passed,  his  companion  came  in  a  kayak  to  see  how  he  was  getting 
on,  but  when  the  man  saw  him  coming,  he  hid  himself  on  the  island, 
and  then  when  he  saw  the  other  go  up  inland,  he  ran  down  to  the 
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kayak,  crept  into  it  and  rowed  away.  Wlien  the  other  man  saw  this, 
he  ran  down  to  the  shore  weeping  and  cried: 
"Take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you." 

"I  will  come  back  in  a  year's  time  and  see  how  you  are  getting 
on",  answered  the  man. 

When  a  year  had  passed,  he  came  to  see  how  the  man  he  had 
left  on  the  island  was  getting  on.  And  lo,  he  found  only  his  hones 
bleaching  in  the  sun.  Thus  he  had  his  revenge. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

71}c  old  woman  and  the  polar  bear. 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  had  to  limp  along  behind  her 
neighbours.  They  had  left  their  old  dwelling  place  to  move  to  better 
hunting  grounds.  And  the  old  woman  had  to  limp  along  behind,  far 
behind,  with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  Then  she  was  attacked  by  a  bear, 
but  she  pulled  off  her  mitten  of  caribou  skin  and  stuck  it  on  the  end 
of  her  stick,  and  thrust  it  into  the  bear's  jaws.  But  the  bear,  trying  to 
swallow  the  mitten,  got  it  down  the  wrong  way  and  was  choked  to 
death.  Thus  the  old  woman  who  had  been  deserted  by  the  rest  and 
had  to  limp  along  behind,  got  a  great  polar  bear  for  her  neighbours. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 

The  faithless  wife. 

There  was  once  a  married  woman  who  was  wont  to  lie  with 
another  man  without  her  husband's  knowledge.  But  her  husband  dis- 
covered it,  and  when  he  discovered  it,  he  collected  worms  and  all 
manner  of  insects  from  the  earth  and  put  them  in  the  longest  of 
his  inner  stockings,  and  when  the  stocking  was  full,  he  poured  out 
all  the  worms  and  all  those  insects  of  the  earth  down  under  the 
hollow  of  a  great  stone.  And  then  he  said  to  his  wife: 

"If  you  do  not  let  the  man  who  has  lain  with  you  lie  down  over 
all  these  worms  and  all  these  insects  of  the  earth,  then  I  will  stab  you 
to  death." 

But  the  woman  then  brought  it  about  that  the  man  who  was  wont 
to  lie  with  her  lay  down  over  the  hole  under  the  great  stone.  And  the 
worms  and  all  those  insects  of  the  earth  crept  into  his  body  and  bored 
their  way  through  his  hindquarters  and  killed  him. 

Told  by 

Kibkårjuk. 
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The  inofliiit:  Those  who  are  not  real  human  beings. 

Down  by  the  salt  sea  there  live  some  people  whom  we  call  the 
inor'Iuit.  They  have  no  necks,  their  head  is  fixed  to  the  body  without 
any  joint  between,  and  when  they  want  to  turn  round  and  look  at 
anything,  they  have  to  twist  and  turn  the  whole  body.  We  call  them 
inor'Iuit.  Tliey  never  do  any  harm  to  human  beings,  they  have  no 
thought  of  enmity,  and  they  live  down  by  the  salt  sea,  where  men 
have  met  with  them  in  times  long  past. 

Told  by 

Atqåralåq. 

The  kuldliahiit:  The  trolls  with  sharp  claws. 

Out  and  about  one  may  meet  with  trolls  that  have  long  claws, 
claws  as  sharp  as  knives.  When  they  come  upon  human  beings,  they 
fall  upon  them  and  eat  them  up,  picking  the  meat  off  their  bones 
with  their  shai'p  claws.  Many  people  who  have  disappeared  and  been 
carried  off  have  been  attacked  and  eaten  up  by  these  trolls  with  the 

Told  by 

Aqikhivik. 

The  giant  that  fell  in  love  with  a  human  being. 

There  was  once  a  giant  so  tall  that  it  used  to  wade  out  into  the 
sea  and  catch  walrus  with  its  hands.  The  giant  was  a  mighty  sleeper, 
and  when  it  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  went  to  sleep,  the  plants 
of  the  earth  grew  up  over  it,  and  ordinary  womenfolk  would  go 
gathering  fuel  without  knowing  they  were  walking  over  a  live  giant 
lying  there  asleep. 

Once  this  giant  fell  in  love  with  a  woman,  and  asked  her  husband 
to  change  wives  with  him.  And  so  they  did.  But  it  turned  out  in  this 
wise,  that  the  man  who  was  to  lie  with  the  giantess  fell  down  into  her 
genitals,  was  lost  to  sight,  and  perished.  But  the  giant  that  was  to  lie 
with  the  woman,  thrust  his  great  penis  right  through  her  and  she  died. 

Told  by 

Aqikhivik. 

(G.) 
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A. 

IGLULIK  ESKIMO  TEXTS 


Introduction. 


In  the  foregoing  reports  on  the  Igluhk  and  Caribou  Eskimos, 
as  many  interposed  specimens  of  the  language  have  been  given, 
especially  as  regards  the  Caribou  Eskimos,  as  was  possible  without 
disturbing  the  narrative.  Direct  specimens  are  now  given  in  the 
following,  particularly  by  means  of  the  reproduction  of  the  origi- 
nal text  of  some  of  the  folk  tales. 

Naturally,  the  vocabularies  make  no  pretence  of  being  complete, 
for  as  a  rule  there  was  only  time  to  take  notes  of  the  words  that 
were  of  interest  to  the  writer,  either  because  they  were  exactly 
similar  to  the  Greenland  dialect,  or  because  they  were  so  different 
from  it  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible. 

When  describing  the  intellectual  culture,  the  translation  of  the 
folk  tales  has  been  undertaken  in  such  a  manner  that,  without 
feeling  bound  to  adhere  all  too  closely  to  the  individual  phrases, 
the  endeavour  has  been  to  put  life  and  substance  into  the  legends 
so  that  in  English  they  read  almost  as  they  are  apprehended  in 
Eskimo  by  one  who  understands  that  language  as  his  native  tongue. 

The  phonetic  spelling  used  is  as  follows :  *) 

a:  as  in  Erench  "aller". 
ai:  as  in  English  "high", 
au:  as  in  English  "how", 
å:  as  in  English  "hat". 
a:  before  r  and  q,  as  in  English  "far", 
b:  as  in  English  "boy", 
t):  a  labialized  sound  between  b  and  v. 
d:  as  in  English  "had", 
e:  as  in  French  "été". 

k:  an  e  before  r  and  q,  articulated  back  in  the  mouth, 
f:  a  bilabial  sound  between  f  and  v. 


)  See  also  Dr.  Kaj  Birket-Smith' s:  Five  Hundred  Eskimo  Words,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3 
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g:  as  in  English  "begin", 
g:  as  in  German  "regen". 
X-  as  in  German  "ich". 
h:  as  in  English  "half", 
i:  as  in  French  "ici". 

i:  an  i  before  r  and  q,  articulated  back  in  the  mouth, 
j:  as  y  in  English  "yard", 
k:  as  c  in  French  "cas". 

q:  a  sound  far  back  in  the  mouth,  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue, 

almost  as  when  hawking.  Peculiar  to  all  Eskimo  dialects. 
1:  as  in  English  "long". 
l:  unvoiced  1. 
m:  as  in  English  "man"- 
n:  as  in  English  "no". 

r^:  corresponds  to  ng,  as  in  English  "king", 
o:  as  French  "eau". 

o:  before  r  and  q,  as  in  English  "for". 

p:  as  in  English  "poor". 

r:  almost  as  in  English  "sister". 

h:  almost  as  ch  in  Scotch  "loch". 

s:  as  in  English  "sing". 

J:  almost  resembles  sh,  as  in  English  "shilling". 
5:  a  sound  between  s  and  j,  as  in  French  "je". 
t:  as  in  French  "été". 

c:  a  sound  almost  as  a  mingling  of  t  and  s. 
u:  as  in  English  "poor", 
v:  as  in  English  "love", 
w:  like  the  English  w. 

A  dot  after  a  sound  means  that  it  is  long,  for  instance  a*,  m- 
etc.;  an  apostrophe  '  after  a  syllable  signifies  the  glottal  stop  or 
stress,  for  instance  har'waqtD-rmiut,  q^^q^r'  tAq,  etc. 


The  Rev.  Mother  Ostermann,  whom  twenty  years'  work  in  Green- 
land has  made  familiar  with  the  Greenland  Eskimo  dialect,  has 
been  an  untiring  and  skilled  helper  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  linguistical  material  of  mj'  diaries;  I  owe  him  my  best 
thanks. 

After  the  death  of  W.  Worster  the  translation  of  volume  VII,  3, 
has  been  carried  out  by  W.  E.  Calvert. 


I. 


Original  texts  of  tlie  folk  tales. 


In  the  following  the  first  ten  stories  are  reproduced  verbatim, 
the  Eskimo  mode  of  expression  having  been  adhered  to  as  closely 
as  possible,  whilst  the  translation  has  been  placed  directly  below 
the  corresponding  Eskimo  words. 

Erom  No.  11  to  22  the  translation  is,  as  will  quickly  be  seen, 
likewise  verbatim,  but  in  the  case  of  these  stories  the  Eskimo 
manner  of  speech  has  not  been  followed  slavishly  as  in  the  first  ten. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  these  stories  will  be  found 
in  Vol.  VII,  No.  1.  There,  however,  they  are  on  the  whole  much 
better  related  than  in  the  original  texts,  where  the  constant 
interruptions  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  dialects  have  natu- 
rally distracted  the  narrators. 


No.  1  will  be  found  reproduced  in  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  p.  278. 


Text: 


-  2  - 

-  3  - 

-  4  - 


-  6     -     -  — 

-  7     -     -  — 

-  8     -     -  — 


o 


163. 
277. 
278. 
280. 
263. 
257. 
253. 


not  previously  translated. 


-  11  will  be  found  reproduced  in  Vol.  VII,  No 

-  12  not  previously  translated. 

-  13  will  be  found  reproduced  in  Vol.  VII,  No 


1, 


206. 


-  14  -  - 

-  15  -  - 

-  16  -  - 

-  17  -  - 


1, 


P- 


268. 
160. 
261. 
277. 
85. 
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No.  18  will  be  found  reproduced  in  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  p.  59. 

-  19  -     -      —           —         -    —     —  —     -  287. 

-  20  -     -      —            —         .    _     _  _      .  151^ 
which,  however,  is  not  quite  the  same,  but  a  variant  of  it. 
No.  21  will  be  found  reproduced  in  Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  p.  290. 

-  22  -      -      —           —         .     _    _  _      .  267. 

-  23  -      -      —            —         .     _    _  _      .  158. 


1. 

ugpik^o-p        ukatUt    marruk  pim.\r(ilii.\rLm\it 
Owl  the  big    hares      two  to  get  Ihem  trying 

akukii  sipi^iit. 
fork  its  tore. 

ugpikjuAro'q  ukatlii^^nik    ataucime  tiinik  ticjuva-k, 

Owl,  the  big,  people  say   hares  two    in  one  place  took  them 

ugpikgo'p  pai[aliutigilÉrpa-k. 
owl,  the  big    ran  away  with  them. 

ugpikgoiyoq  nuliar^a      oqArpaq:  "aip-a-- 

Owl,  the  big,  people  say,      wife  its     said:  "One  of  them 

sakutlugo!" 

you  must  take  pains  with!" 

ugpikguArD-q  tiguniErtuiJoq 

Owl,  the  big,  people  say,   which  held  on  to  them  convulsively 

oqArpoq:    "tAr'qik  akori^ak  sivitujArar^at!" 

said:  "Moons  two     between     it  is  always  long!"^) 

ukatligoq  ujArasu^Juk  AVArquk"- 

Hares  the  two,  people  say,  a  rock  to  run  round 

iArtorpa-t;  avArqugiArpak. 

headed  towards;        round  it  ran  they  each  to  his  own  side  of  it. 

ugpik5or|o-q  ukatlip  pEqata-  mimErtAqAr- 

Owl,  the  big,  people  say     the  hare's      mate^)      thigh  took  with 

poq  ugpikgo-p  mimiamik  pEqata-goq, 

him,         owl's,  the  big's         thigh  mate  its,  people  say, 

kiatitAqArLune. 

bodv  took  with  him.'') 


ta'male  ugpikjuAq  toqutaulErujoq. 
But  thus    owl,  the  big,     was  killed. 


Inugpasugssuk. 


'i  The  meaning  is:  Let  us  now,  while  we  can,  iieep  as  mucli  as  possible;  when 
it  is  dark  between  the  moons,  there  can  be  no  hunting.  ")  One  of  the  hares. 
*J  The  owl's  claws  have  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  hares  that  they  cannot  get  loose 
when  the  hares  round  the  rock,  one  on  each  side.  This  tears  the  owl  in  pieces, 
one  thigh  remaining  hanging  on  to  one  of  the  hares  whilst  its  body  goes  with 
the  other. 
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2. 

nip- Art  3q  ajoqusErtaii"'alErame  qitik- 

A  breathing-hole  hunter        annoyed  because  he  was        by  play- 

tunit  quvnErmut      qo-tik-ai.  ^ 

ing  ones    in  a  fissure    got  them  caught  in 

(the  fissure  closing  over  them). 

nutArqår^-0-q  qitEqat'ArtualoTi^mata  tama-ne 

Children,  it  is  told,  play  because  it  was  their  custom,  there 

quvnaUur^me       na"ja-ne.  nip-Artora-q 

in  a  fissure        at  Naujat.       A  breathing-hole  hunter,  people  say, 

tama^ne     sikume         aklume  tusA-qat^alE- 
there        on  the  ice    at  a  breathing-hole     because  he  incessantly 

ramigit  torLulatUrpoq:         "qitiktut  pavkua 

heard  them         cried  loudly:  "Playing,  those  up  there, 

qo-gJutautUrpait !"  tagvale  qo-gJu°Jaulo-r|mata, 

close  over  shall  one!"    But  then,     when  they  now  were  shut  in, 

taupkua   ar[ajorqa-r]^init  quvnagaukauluk  taman-a  qu^jArtaugalu- 
by  their   parents  the  fissure  this         was  tried  to  be 

AriAine,  nauk  ajulErmata  sapEr- 

hewn  open,     but  see      this  they  could  not      hopelessly  lost  were 

iiArsir^mata ;  qiaqat  Artualo'gamik      qii|  3qat-atuinalErput, 

they  (the  children);  they  cried  unceasingly  they  could  only  look  up, 

tama*r|-a        ilar^init  takusArtau^alEramik ;  nip-Ar- 

from  there     by  their  family     seen  to  were  they;        of  the  brea- 

tumut  oqArtoqatlArput:  "nipArtoq 

thing-hole  hunter  there  were  some  who  said:  "'Breathing-hole  hunter 

kan-a-k  kanErorurLna'tlArpat !" 

he  down  there    may  he  be  changed  into  frost!" 

nip-atlalErmat  ta'man-ak  nuliata 

As  he  continued  breathing-hole  hunting      thus  wife  his 

qulalEramiuk  upalitain-Arpa-.  tikinamiuk 

doubted  about  his  life,  went  out  after  him.   When  she  came  to  him, 

kauErtualo-ii^mat  kar[-ialEr- 

he  now  being  covered  with  frost,    she  started  to  beat  the  frost  off 

pa-;    ke-sa  nur[utlalErpa-  asiiila"i|  pitAqAruix- 

him;  at  last  she  finished  him  completely  indeed,  truly,  there  was  not 

ne'tlArpoq. 

a  particle  left  of  him. 


J 
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ta'maligD-q  nutArqåt  piciu^a- 

But  on  the  other  hand,  people  say,     the  children  giiilleniols 

laTL-ulErput  iri-iujau''^aklutik : 

did  the}'  become     as  they  sang'): 

"ana-navit  kari^mian-e 

"Your  mother   the  kamiks  she  is  sewing 

inErunigit  aiU-ra-tit, 

when  she  has  finished  them  fetch  you,  she  will, 

qianåk,  qianåk! 
cry  not,  cry  not! 

ata-tavit  tok-iane 

Your  father  the  harpoon  head  he  is  making 

inEriiniugo-q  aiU-ra-tit, 

when  he  gets  its  finished,  they  say,  fetch  you,  he  will, 

qianåk,  qianåk!" 
cry  not,  cry  not!"^) 

tagva  uhla-k'ut  takujArtortaugaluAramik 

When  then    in  the  morning    seen  to  they  were,  albeit  in  vain, 

sunaubva        tii^i|umine-t  piciula-r^-or- 

for  just  see    they  had  already  flown  away    as  they  changed  into 

Lutik. 

guillemots.  Ivaluardjuk. 

3. 

tEriqdriniArtjuk     ukaliir^uklo  nuIiArtA-re-t-iit. 

A  fox  and  a  hare     who  married  each  other. 

ukaliArJur[mig3-q  tErigår]^niArtjuk  u^^'itA-rpoq. 

With  a  hare,  it  is  told,  a  fox  got  a  husband. 

asuila"r|   u^^igitlalEramiuk  ai^unasuksima- 
And  so,    after  she  had  got  him  as  a  husband   she  had  been  out 

game       u''ine  UEqi^'jArsiblugo,  sala"sugumamut- 

hunting   and  her  husband  procured  meat,  but  having  a  liking  for 

Guillemots  always  make  a  piping  or  whistling  sound  when  they  fly  out  from 
the  cliffs.  ^1  The  story  told  carelessly,  it  heing  as  usual  taken  for  granted  that  it 
was  known.  The  children  do  not  sing  this  song  while  turning  into  guillemots,  for 
then  of  course  they  are  no  longer  unhappy,  hut  on  the  contrary  saved,  except 
that  they  are  in  animal  form  as  so  often  in  the  folk  tales.  The  song  was  sung 
whilst  they  were  still  shut  in,  by  a  little  girl  who  in  her  amaut  had  a  baby  which 
kept  on  crying,  and  she  sang  it  to  quieten  the  child. 
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lo         ari^unasur\'in-anie  ukaliArtjuk  nuliaminut 

idling    he  did  not  go  hunting    the  hare       and  therefore  his  wife 

qiniArquJalÉrpoq,  niiliane  ka-ktEqat'alEra- 

he  requested  to  leave  him  his  wife  because  he  was  to  blame  that 

miuk.  asuila"ri  u^^ine  qimatluniuk 

she  hungered.        Yes,  and  so,       husband  hers        when  she  left, 

qiavalErpoq  tErigar^niAq: 
weeping  she  began,      the  fox: 

"u^iga-,  u^iga- 

"Husband  mine,  husband  mine 
qimArqum  at 

to  leave  him  because  he  demanded 

qimak-iga; 
left  I  him; 

pitlåksuåri-ir^måt 

thrifty  because  he  was  not 

qimak-iga, 
left  I  him, 

aja-  —  aja-  aja-. 
aya  —  aya  aya. 

u'^^'iga,  u^^iga 

Husband  mine,  husband  mine 

qimak'iga, 
left  I  him 

qiniArqum-jit 

because  to  leave  him  he  demanded 

qimak'iga, 
left  I  him 

ari^unasuår]^ir|måt, 

because  he  went  not  hunting 

ajaja  —  aja-  aja-". 
ayaya  —  aya  aya". 

Ivaluardjuk. 
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4. 

iigpik^iiAq  siksiklo. 

Owl  the  big    and  the  marmot. 

iigpikguAroq  tama-ne  qinajo-jAi-Lu- 

Owl,  the  big,  people  say  who  round  about  peering  (caught  sight 

ne      siksErulugo-q;  siksErulugo-q 

of)      a  Httle  marmot,  people  say;     the  little  marmot,  people  say, 

tama-ne         nErinasuktoruluk  sitii\amik  sapit- 

thereabouts    sought  for  food,  the  little  one    from  its  hole    it  (the 

Urpa-. 

owl)  barred  its  way. 

tagva   sapigamiuk  isErfEqar^ilErmat 

\Vhen  it  had  shut  it  out  and  it  had  no  possibility  of  getting  in 

taqusArqA-rnago  ilaminut  ugpikguAq  torLU- 

without  first  killing  it     for  his  family     the  owl  the  big  began 

la-lErpoq:     "nErJut  ima  sapigiga-, 

to  shout:     "The  quarry     this  here     have  I  cut  off  from  its  home 

qimuksinit     manuinit     aijaule!  qamutigiksilEr- 

by  sledges     two  let  it  be  fetched!   Their  best  sledges  shall 

Lute-k,  qir|mEriksilErLutek !" 

they  take      their  best  dogs  shall  they  take!" 

tagva         siksiup  ugpikguAq       Dqatla"tilErpa- :  "aklorut- 

But  then    the  marmot    owl,  the  big    addressed:  "Chaps 

jatlArLui]^alo    tArtorukjatlArLui]^alo  nEriciatlapin-ialE- 

mine  and  kidneys  mine        now  that  you  are  to  eat  them 

rai]^ma    mumilA-rit,  qila"p  qErqa  iji- 

of  me     sing  a  little  song  and  dance,     the  sky's     middle  while 

galugo,  ir^iorniArpagit  akla"tlutit 

you  regard,     I  will  sing  the  refrain  with  you      spread  your  legs 

pikiglutit."  asuila^ii^  mumilErmat 

bend  backwards."  Yes,  and  then  when  it  began  to  sing  and  dance 
irijulErpa- : 

the  marmot  sang  too: 

"qila"p  pil"^  qErqa  piiV^' 

"The  sky's    up  there    its  middle    up  there 

ijif^JorEugo-, 

looking  up  towards  it, 
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mumATtorit 
sing  dancing 

akla-"k-an-ErLutit 
legs  apart  slightly 

Aqur|mik-an-ErLutit 
slightly  bending  the  knees 

aksut  pik-iglutit 

well  bending  backwards 

aksut  pik-iglutit!" 

well  bending  backwards!" 

mumErtualo-lErmat  ugpikguAq  akun-a-i|agut 

When  it  now  sang  and  danced  owl,  the  big,  in  through  its  fork 

siksalablune  ta'ma      isErsa'tlatluArmat:  — 

"marmotted"  it*)    so  that    when  it  had  slipped  in    (the  owl  cried): 

"ia'i!  nErJut     ipna     Er'qilEraluAriga* !  uterice*! 

"Holloa!     quarry     yon      was  I  just  about  toget!     Turn  round! 

uvar^ari^aja  ksuk  sutlalar|-ikik-it  pitlalar|^-ikik-it 

I,  fool  do  nothing  to  you  wish  you  not  the  least  harm 

anilA-rtuArme-t!" 
come  out  freely!" 

siksiuri^'O'q  u''^ir]^ata         oqautilErpa" :  "suvago-q 

The  marmot,  they  say,  its  husband  said  to  it:      "Whatever  is 

qa  kin"a,  sutlala?  pitlalai^- 

the  matter    with  that  out  there     what  on  earth?  It  will  certainly 

ik-  a-ri^a  anilA-rtUArmilar|a!" 

not  catch  me    let  me  just  go  out  a  little!" 

nulianigo-q  siksiup  oqautitlalErpa":  "uco'p'it 

Wife  his,  people  say,  the  marmot  spoke  to:  "Your  genitals' 

pipaluatjuan-ik  kun-isErqA-ratla"k!" 

sweet  scent         let  him  first  sniff  a  little  at  them!" 

Ivaluardjuk. 


*)  It  slipped  with  the  rapid  movement  of  a  marmot. 
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5. 

tiihigAq         nEriErmik  niiliArtA-rtoq. 
The  raven    with  a  goose    who  married. 

tiiluga-lugo-q  nEVLErmik  nuliAitatlapip-oq 

A  raven,  the  fool,  it  is  said,     with  a  goose     went  and  married, 
niArLorArtATLune ! 
indeed,  two  it  took! 

tavui^^a         ukiujuicumiit  nunamiq^nnt  nErLErit 

Over  there  where  there  is  no  winter  to  their  land  the  geese 
aixErLArnialEramik  tama-ne  tulugAr- 

when  thej'  would  journey  home  there  (in  their  country)  the  raven 
juAq        pA-quJaulErpoq  abqutiip  sivitujua- 

the  big    was  requested  to  stay  at  home    the  way     because  it  was 
lom-at     tAqajAria°Ja-  pibhigo. 
so  long    the  possible  tiredness    having  regard  to. 

tagvaligo  q  nunat  qanigir^-icut 

But  thereafter  they  said  (the  geese)  lands  that  were  not  near  by 
ka  pitEratlapik'aluArpait:  "nar^AriAq  sivitutUrmat  tAqatlalA*- 
passed  they  over:  "The  way*)  because  it  is  long  tired  you 

ravit,  utEru^ta  tama-"ri^a  katilA-rivab- 

will  become,    when  we  return     here  I  will  again  unite  my- 

kit!" 

self  to  you!" 

na  "ri^'ila-  ur^alErtualo-m-at  nuliaminut,  asuila"- 

But  no!    Because  it  was  very  devoted  to  its  wives,  well,  never- 

goq         audlArivut  ilaulEriAine.  audlArtualo*- 

theless     they  started  off     it  going  with  them.     When  they  now 

gamik  ta-vui^a        nunamiri^nut    tir^miblalEramik,  sIvuvatu- 

started  off    over  there    to  their  land    and  flew  along      great  lead 

lukaluArLugit  ta"t"utlaktA-rLugit 

he  had  them  in  front  of  him    glimpsing  them  only  now  and  then 

qimaktaugaluArLune;      nErLErit  tAqar^mata 

he  being  left  behind;     (but)  the  geese      when  they  became  tired 

tama-"r]^a  nErlErit         ima'n-Armut  mip'ut  tA- 

on  this  (the  sea)       the  geese       on  the  open  sea       settled  and 

qA-rsilErtut. 
Ihey  rested. 

*j  real!}-:  "short  cut",  meaning  the  short  cut  taken  by  tlie  geese  by  flying  over 
the  sea. 

Vol.  VII.  No.  3  2 
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arLugamigit  qulain*e  ir^ujalErpoq. 

When  he  came  up  with  them  above  them  he  remained  hovering. 

tAqA-ramik  a-m-a  audlArtualo-m-ir|-mata. 

When  they  had  rested   again  they  started  on  their  way  once  more. 

mahktAriujalErLugit  imna  tagva  tAqa- 

Again  he  followed  after  them    and  when  yon     thereafter  again 

ta'n-Armigamik        a-m-a  mim-ir^mata  ama 

became  tired  and  again       settled  (on  the  sea)       once  more 

qula-ne-ix-ujalErujoq. 

he  remained  hovering  over  them. 

a-m-a  lAqA-rmigamik  audlArmii|mata, 

And  again        when  they  had  rested        and  again  started  off, 

a-m-ago-q  ta-vur|a  tir^misimalA-ralu- 

then  again,  it  is  said,       there  ahead       after  having  flown  some 

arLiitik     tAqA-rsilnrmata  qula'n-e-ixujalEru- 

distance  when  they  rested  he  again  remained  just  hovering  and 
no  more. 

a-m-a  tAqA-rmigamir[-o-q  audlatla- 

Once  more    when  they  had  rested,  it  is  told,   and  again  started 

rigamik  sitamagilErtar]^an-ik  tiri^milErtiblugit 
off  and  it  had  now  become  the  fourth  time    that  they  flew, 

tAqA-rsilEraluArtiblugit  tAqajualo-- 

and  when  they  (thereafter)  again  settled  to  rest    well,  then  he  was 

Inrpoq:         "nuliak-ak!  katutit-ik!" 

exhausted:    "Wives  two!    Place  yourselves  side  by  side!" 
asuila"gD-q  katiixmatik 

And  then,  it  is  said,   when  they  placed  themselves  side  by  side 

nuliam-e       qa-"r|inut  mip-oq  a"t-ailimab- 

wives  his      on  top  of  them      he  settled     making  efforts  to  keep 

lugit  nai|iamut. 

them  close  together    afraid  of  falling  into  the  water. 

tagva        tAqA-rmåt  audlArmigamik  a-m-a 

Then,       when  he  had  rested,       ihey  flew  on  and  again 

mim-ii^mata  tirLmilA-riblutik  am-a 

when  they  settled,    after  having  flown  some  distance,    once  more 

qula-ne-ri^ujalErujoq. 

he  could  barely  keep  on  hovering  over  them. 
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tii|imiii^niata  ta'nur]^Arsin-aujArLiilik, 

When  they  now  took  wing,    continuing  the  journey  over  there 

mim-ir|mata  ama  qulaisiur|ujalErujoq, 

and  once  more  settled      again      he  just  kept  hovering  over  them 

am"a    tAqArmigamik  audlArmiixmata  tirimium-- 

and      when  they  had  rested    and  went  on       and  they  flew  long 

Eqat-Artualo-r]^mata,      a-ma  tagva  mit-imajut 

stretches  at  a  time,     then  again      thereafter      sitting  on  the  sea 

ai^umigamigit:  "nuliak-a-k!  kaf-utif-- 

when  he  came  up  with  them:    "Wives  two!   Place  yourselves  side 

ik!" 

by  side!" 

a-m-a  mim-igame  nuliam-e  qai]^inut 

And  again  when  he  sat  wives  his  on  the  top  of  them 

taupko  quiusoruluqit  niErquErutilErmagit 

these  here  their  two  back  parts         he  wore  the  faethers  ofT 

tigoqatArnErinit,  qiulA-rasugilErLugit 

by  his  holding  fast    and  for  fear  that  they  should  freeze  to  death 

anir^isa  najåktik  oqautilErivat 

their  elder  brothers       their  two  younger  sisters      they  addressed 

u^ir^a  qimagusimajualo-lErmat:  "katEqu- 

the  husband     while  he  had  dropped  behind:      "When  he  wishes 

lErpatit  iri^igiArpat  avi- 

you  to  place  yourselves  side  hy  side       then,  as  he  settles,  you 

katlai^nlArputik !" 

must  suddenly  separate!" 

asuila"goq  tAqArulum-igame: 

And  true  enough,  it  is  said,       when  he,  tired  to  death  (cried): 

"nuliak-ak!     kat-utit-ik !" 

"Wives  two!    Place  yourselves  close  together!" 

asuila"goq  kativut.  mi- 

And  then,  people  say,     they  placed  themselves  togetlier.  But 

glArmat  avikatlar|matik 

when  he  sat  down      and  they  suddenly  went  one  from  the  other 

ima*nut  mitlArpoq,         sujuapigo"q  ima: 

out  in  the  sea    he  sat  down,    and  what  then  happened     to  him: 

2* 
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"sakiåk!  sakiåk!  qutuk-ut  pakimir|-- 

"Brother-in-law!   Brother-in-law!    Over  my  chest    Uft  me  up  from 

a !" 

below!" 

tagvale  qimaktaulErujoq. 

But  after  that    he  was  at  last  left  behind. 

Ivaluardjuk. 


6. 

taktLir[-jrtoq. 

The  one  that  became  fog. 

tDqujur[-oq  anitaujut 

The  dead,  it  is  told,    who  were  taken  out, 


ilu^Ertau- 
though  they  were 


tikicArtortaugaluAriAitik 
when  people  came  to  them 


ir|-niA-r- 

it  happened  that 


jo-galuit 
laid  in  graves, 

ta-tlArpalErmata. 

those  who  had  tended  them  said  they  were  not  there. 

taima^qat'Artualo'lErmata  a-m-at"ao- 

This  having  become  a  habit  with  them       things  even  went  so 

ro-q  una  ilaq^-Arqa^joq  tagva 

far,  it  is  told,       that  yon       who  had  just  lost  one       after  that 

toqur^-UArumajo'jalErpoq.  pEro'rta"blu- 

had  a  desire  to  pretend  that  he  was  dead.       Covered  with  stones 

ne  quliblugo  toqui|-uArLune  tagvane-- 

he  was    arched  right  over    and  pretending  to  be  dead    there  he 

lErpoq. 
stayed. 

asuila"go-q  sujaq!  tikitaujo-rpa- 

And  true  enough,  it  is  told,     what!     Coming  to  him  he  heard 

luk-ame  pErujArtausitlArpoq; 

someone       and  then  the  covering  stones  were  thrown  from  him; 

tagva  amublugo  nusuklugo  nar^- 

thereafter    dragging  him  out,    pulling  at  him    he  (the  body  snat- 

miulErpa*;  nar[mi3- 

cher)  made  him  ready  to  take  on  his  back;  when  he  had  finished 
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ramiiik 


tagvale  anF,Ra"t-i- 


making  him  ready  to  take  on  his  back  then 
lErpa-. 

home  with  him. 


he  carried  him 


tAqajAraT]^ame 


nai]^ma''rane 


Tired  when  he  became    the  burden  without  taking  off  his  back 

tAquErsErpakhme     nikuin-asulErai]^at  tAqa^r- 

a  rest  he  took        rose  when  he  felt  the  desire  to     rested  a  httle 


silA-rqATLune  ujArqat 
after  first  having  stone 


pakinigsimablugit 

seized  hold  of  (the  other)  had 


ArtorsisimAqatArtalugilEramiuk  ta^man-a, 
and  manage  the  burden  no  longer  he  had  made  him    in  that  way 


qARula'sur|alErLunigDq 
and  groaning,  it  is  said 

nikuisuriArpaklune. 

he  rose  with  great  difficulty. 


ta'mana 
in  that  way 


ajulErsimablune 
made  powerless 


ta'ma  tAqa°rsilEraT|åt 
Thus         when  he  rested 


ugpigakuluitlo 
and  small  bushes 


tigublugit 

seizing  hold  of  them 

qARulA-qat-ArtalErpoq 
he  started  to  growl 

paklune. 

great  effort  could  rise. 
asuila"g3-q 

And  at  length,  people  say, 
nai\maErLune 


mak"o, 
those  there, 

ArtorsisiniAqat-Arta-lugilErmago, 
after  the  other  had  made  him  powerless, 

ajulEra.r]^ame  nikuisurLAr- 
when  he  was  powerless       and  only  with 


tikitlune. 
he  came  home. 

itErLune 
he  went  in 


burden  taking  off  his  back 
aniblune.  u^iri^a 

Husband  hers, 

an-Dra'jArmne 
clothes  taking  off 

nusuklugo 
dragging  at  it 


taupna 
this  here, 

iuArLune. 

laid  himself  to  rest. 


came  out. 

ErrLErLune 
at  once 

am.oraklugo 

pulling  it  in  (the  corpse) 
fpq  ipiksalErpa-  nErLEqimalE- 

people  say,  began  to  sharpen  as  food  for  the  others  she  making 
ramiuk. 

ready  to  lay  it  out. 


tikin-ame 
Arriving  home 

ta'ma  nuliai^a 
and  then       wife  his 

itErame 

after  he  had  come  in 

nuliar^ata 
Wife  his, 

ulualuni- 

ulo  hers,  poor  thing, 
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ipiksAre-raniiuk  nar]^agut  pila- 

Sharpened  it  when  she  had    belly  his  over    to  flense  she  was 

giArpa-  a-ma:  "qijugtAriakalArtlaq^a!" 

about  to  commence     and  then:     "A  httle  fuel  let  me  first  fetch!" 

pArna^rtoramigo-q 

Ready   to   do    so    when    she  had    made  herself,    people  say, 

qijugtAria-sitUrpoq,  ta'ma  nip-Ar- 

fuel  to  gather  she  went  out,  and  then,  disappeared  behind  a 

mat  u^^EratatlArivoq. 

hill  when  she  was,       open  his  eyes  he  (the  corpse)  suddenly  did, 

qitDrr|akuluago-q  sujuapik-una : 

Child  Httle  his,  people  say,  what  was  the  matter  with  it: 

"atatak!    atatak!    apapka  ta'ma         ijine  u^^ik-ik!" 

"Father!    Father!     Food  mine    this  way    eyes  his  opening!" 

"qujana!  ujArqat         ublume  pakiniksimavaklugit 

"Never  mind!       Stone  to-day  seize  hold  of  he  did 

sanilitlAraixa."  u^it-Arar^ar^-oq 

sore  of  body  made  he  me."  Whenever  it  opened  its  eyes,  people  say, 

iagva: 

then : 

"ata-tak!    ata-tak!    a-pap  katuma    ijine  u^'^ikik!" 

"Father!    Father!    The  food    there       eyes  his  opening!" 

"qujana!  ublume     ugpik-at  tigumiArtorLugit 

"Never  mind!     to  day       small  bushes      seizing  hold  of  them 

san-ilitlAra-ri^a."  nikuikautigigame 

sore  of  body  made  he  me."  Rose  suddenly  did  it  (the  corpse) 

anaucikatlaklune    taupna  toqur^'UArtoq. 
striking  at  him      him  there  (the  father)    died  he. 

atuna  anguk-a-lua    toqutlugo     qitornarj^itlo  tamaita. 

And  thus    father  its       he  killed     the  children  and    them  all. 

qimasitlArpoq      ar^ERamut.  ta^vur^ArpArtitlugu- 

Fly  he  did  homewards.       Some  distance  away  when  he  had 

gO"q  nuliar|a  maliktuapik 

come,  people  say,       wife  his  (the  body-snatcher's)  pursuing 

taku^jArutlArpoq.  imriErula'tlAramigo-q  ta'mak 
in  sight  came  she.     Magic  song  sang  he  then,  it  is  said,  thus 

oqArivoq:     "imuAq  ma"na  naule!" 

spoke  he:    "Steep  cliff    here       let  it  grow  forth!" 
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tagva    imnåri-ortualiii\måt  torLulA-ratArpa- : 

Thus    steep  cliff  when  there  had  become    cry  did  she  to  him; 

"qanDrLe      man-a  majortat?" 
"But  how    this       climbed  you?" 

"qAq-UArLugo!" 

"Biting  a  hold  with  my  teeth  in  it!" 


majuasitlArpoq 

aloft  she  made  her  way 


ko'gala'kulugo-q 
river-course  great  it  is  said, 

oqatUrivoq: 
said  she: 


qAquAraluklugo 

Biting  a  hold  with  her  teeth  in  it 

majuAramiuk    malilEriblune  a-m-a. 
climbed  up  it    pursuing  still. 

a-m-a  ari^ulErmiri^mago 
And  so       overtaking  him  again 

ikA-ramiuk  am-ala* 
over  when  he  had  come    once  again 

"qanorLe      man*a  ikA-rtat?" 

"How  but     this  here    got  over  have  you?" 

"imErLugo!" 
"Drinking  it!" 

imialuklugulo  ika-tlalErpoq.  ikA-ritlapik-amiuk 

Slobbering  it  in  her  to  get  over  she  began.  Got  over  after  being 

qAqigame  iksulagiatlArpoq-  qA-rtualo-m-at 

and  climbed  up    shake  herself  did  she*)   and  split  because  she  did 

tapsilErLualoblunilo  tagva. 
fog  it  became  in  the  air  then. 

tamaj-aligo-q  ta'maix*at  sila  tapsnr- 

But  it  is,  people  say,     from  that  time      that  the  air  foggy 

palEriArpoq. 
usually  becomes. 

Ivaluardjuk. 


'"']  The  body-snatcher  and  all  his  family  are  bears  in  human  form.  But  when 
the  wife  now  pursues  the  enemy,  she  assumes  her  real  shape. 
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7. 

iniik  akiåriortoq. 

The  human  being    bear  who  became. 

ArnAroq  mak-ut-oq    ar|ajorqa-minit  audla-- 

A  woman,  people  say,  a  young,  by  her  parents  who  were 
nit  qiuciar|ulErpoq.  qatar^utEqArLu- 

about  to  go  hunting    was  shut  in  to  freeze  to  death.    A  sister  had 
ne      arnamik     ablamik.    taupsumago*q     qatar^^utata  Arnap 
she,    a  woman    another.     This  it  is  said,    sister  hers     the  woman, 
pualuminut  iliJiArJuglune  pErtlErtaUimaja- 

in  her  mittens,  by  putting  something  in  them,  prevented  her  , 
r^a  ijErtorLune.  asuila"go-q 

from  starving  to  death         secretly.  And  then,  people  say, 

na-r^e  qar^alo  mErqugpatlialErput.  nu- 

stomach  hers  and  skin  hers  hairy  began  they  to  be.  Sister 
ka-tago-q  kap-iagir|-itar|a  mErqugtualo- 

younger  hers,  it  is  said,    not  afraid  of  her    though  hairy  she  had 
lErsoq      igluvik'åp  iluane. 
become    the  snow  hut    in  it. 

asuila"r|      audlAriatlirimata  nuk-- 
And  then    when  they  were  about  to  break  camp    younger  sister 

ane  apErlsrpa-:  "Aqagugo-q  audiA-rnialErpa-t?" 
hers     asked  she:     "To-morrow,  it  is  thought,    depart  will  they?" 

ta^man-ago-q  toqur]^-ilErame  -  mErqug- 

And  thus,  people  say,      now  that  she  could  not  die      as  she  had 

iualo'game  qiuJuSja"jur)^naErame 
got  hair  on  her  body,  so  she  thus  could  not  freeze  to  death, 

malir]^niArpoq  aklar|orLune.  nuk-a- 

she  followed  after  them,    she  being  changed  into  a  bear.  Younger 

nigo-q  apErilErpa-:  "pa"kto-tiix-uAqai|-ilatit?" 

sister  hers,  people  say,  asked  she :   "A  skin-stretcher  little  have  you  not?" 

nuka-go-q  pa-ktotir[UAqArporo-q, 
Younger  sister  hers,  it  is  said,  skin-stretchers  little  had,  it  is  said, 

oqalo-tilErpa-  nuk-ane:  "taku°Ja"lEruma 

to  speak  to  she  began    younger  sister  hers:    "Visible  when  I  become 

pa*kto-tiri-uatit  kap-uJ-orLugit 

skin-stretchers  little  yours         sticking  them  down  (in  the  ground) 

tama-"ri^a    iluanut  pulajumA-rputit." 
here  in  between  them    slip  must  you." 
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asuila"r|o-q  audlArmata  tainur|a 

And  then,  it  is  said,     when  they  had  travelled     some  distance 

igbrtik  qimArortualo'tiblugo,      taku^jArorpoq  malik- 

house  theirs    away  from  had  come,    in  sight  came  she  pursuing 

toq         norqar^ATtiblugit.  maliktoq  ta- 

them       short  rest  while  they  stopped.       The  pursuing  one  in 

ku°Ja"lErmat  nuka-ta  pa-kto-tir|-uane 

sight  when  she  came    younger  sister  hers    skin-stretchers  little  hers 

kap'uj-orpai  iluanutlo  pa-m-aglune. 

stuck  them  down    and  in  among  them  crept. 

tagvago-q  ariugamigit  par^alEqat-ArLu- 

Then,  it  is  said,      in  coming  up  with  them      throwing  herself 

git  uiAqat-ArLugit  ar^ajorqa-n-e  toqujArpai. 

upon  them    to  death  did  she  bite  them    parents  hers    she  killed. 

nurj^unamigit  nuk-ane  orni- 

When  she  was  finished  with  them       younger  sister  hers  she 

lErpa-  pa-kto-tir^igo-q  takijualo-- 

went  up  to    and  her  skin-stretchers,  they  say,      because  they  had 

lErmata,  ka-vik-aluArLugo 

grown   and  become  long,      walking   in  vain  round  about  them 

qimain-alErpa-. 

left  she  them  at  length. 

tagvaligoq  tumine  atorLugit  utimut 

But  after  that,  it  is  said,       tracks  hers       following  back 

audUrpDq,       tagvaligoq  uErJuta-^lErLune  ak- 

she  went,        and  since,  it  is  said,        wild  animal  being  bear 

la-"lErpDq. 
was  she. 

taimar]^ArnitlugD'q  audlAruErLune  uErJutit 

And  since  that  time,  people  say,    beginning  wild  animals 

tamako    ahlat  pir^orput. 
these        different    were  made. 

Måkik. 
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8. 

iibloq  uwiurlo. 
Day       night  and. 

terigan-iA'rsu^-o-q    oqaf'lalErpoq :  "qa"suitle 

A  fox,  it  is  said,      to  speak  it  began:  "Dark  without  dawn  be  it, 

qa"suitle!"  tuluga-"luk    so-q  qa-ima ! 

dark  without  dawn  be  it!"     The  raven,    wherefore      no  wonder! 

pisum-inane      tir^migame  ma-"r]^a  im-amut 

Walking  not,  but  because  flying  it  was,    hither     the  sea  towards 

tuloqatArtualo-lErame  nir[-alErame 

to  strike  its  head  constantly  when  it  began  angry  it  became, 

oqalErpoq:       "qa-"vDq  —  ubbrpoq  qa-^q!  qa-"- 

saying:  "It  grows  light  —  day  it  becomes    dawn!    It  grows 

voq     ublorpoq  —         qa-^^ri\"  a-m-a- 

light,  day  it  becomes  —  caw!"  (the  voice  of  the  raven).  Furthermore, 

go-q  terigan-iArguk     pilErujoq:  "un'ukle 

it  is  said,    the  fox  exclaim  begins  it  too:    "Evening  be  it, 

un'ukle!" 
evening  be  it !" 

ta-'maria-nitlugo-q  qa-^qat-alErlu- 

That  time  from  and,  it  is  said,    grow  light  daily  usually  began 

nilo  un-ukpalErpoq. 

it  and    evening  constantly  to  be  began  it. 

Ivaluardjuk. 


9. 

ugpig^iuq        qiipanAr'  jurimik  nuliArtATumaloq. 
Owl  the  big    sparrow  little  with    marry  who  would. 

qupanuAr*jugo-q,  u^i^Arame  qia^a- 

Sparrow  little,  it  is  said,     widow  became  when  it    cried  often 

lErpoq  u^^iminut: 

began  it    husband  hers  over: 

"u"^iga-,  u^'ikatlaga- ! 

"Husband  mine,    husband  poor  mine! 

qitiktunut  inapliigo  inaggiri^-ArLugo; 

They  playing  to  (go)       inviting  him        invite  merely  did  I  him; 
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sorqAT^'jurimut  napErLugo 
baleen-piece  —  by  means  of    catching  him  in  loop 

tigu'^'a-. 

took  he  (i.  e.  a  person)  him. 

u"iga'  u^ikatlaga- ! 

Husband  mine,    husband  poor  mine! 

qitiktunut  inaplugo 
They  playing  to  (go),    inviting  him 

inagjin-ArLugo; 

invite  merely  did  I  him; 

sorqA-r'^jufLmut  napErLugo 
baleen-piece  —  by  means  of    catching  him  in  loop 

tigu'^a-." 

took  he  (i.  e.  a  person)  him." 

"soq     imna  u^e't  qiar|^*uaginArpiuk?" 

"Why    that  husband  yours    weep  still  over  do  you  him?" 

ugpigSuAq  DqArpoq, 
owl  the  big  said, 

"ubfa-"na     u^igjAq  mEr*qu- 

"here  one  who  is  suitable  as  a  husband     feathers  long  pos- 

tujoq,  qablutujoq!" 

sessed  of,    eyebrows  large  possessed  of!" 

"kiame,        kiame,  u"igialukpa-tit 

"Whoever,    whoever,    husband  to  get  desires  you 

qablutualuktutit  mEr'qutujualuk- 
eyebrows  large  possessed  of  as  you  are       feathers  long  possessed 

tutit  kanarL-ala-  qa^rto-q, 

of  as  you  are       right  down  from       forehead  large  possessed  of, 

pikukto-q,  qurj^ase-Ja-q 

nape  of  the  neck  great  possessed  of,  throat  devoid  of  exceedingly 

tArtuuArtD-q." 

haunch  meat  thick  possessed  of." 

Ivaluardjuk. 
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10. 

inuklo  tulu^AFLO  oqatla"ti\ut: 
Man     raven  and  talking  together: 


"tulu^Ai-'juAq  pakjuma-k 
"The  raven  the  big      you  up  there 

miArpiu'k?" 
mouth  have  you?" 

"inu'p  qut'ora." 

"A  man's  thigh  his." 

"so'dle  a-tutiar^ilArma?" 

"Why  but    give  not  little  you  me?" 

"maniArigapko  ivAra 

"Liked  because  I  it    swallowed  I  it 


kiso  pa-na 
what  up  there 


kiq-- 
in  your 


nErivAra, 
ate  I  it. 


tulu^- 

raven-youngs 


ka"ka^kalo    a"gtorapta,  kanuktorapta,  niAquArtorapta, 

mine  and  I    flensed  it  have  we    blood  drank  it  we,    head  ate  it  we, 


qArajA-rtorapta  mar|"UAq!" 
brains  slobbered  in  us  we,    it  was  nice!" 


Ivaluardjuk. 


11. 

a  r  n  d  t  i^Erqigtut. 
The  women  who  fell  into  the  power  of  the  ijerqdt. 

Arnar|'0"q      maLruk  i'^JutitAriAiLutik 
It  is  said  that  two  women  who  were  out  gathering  fuel  (cassiope) 
i    j     E     r    q     i     g    p    u    k.  i^Erqiri^-namik 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ijerqåt.  After  they  had  fallen  into 

pEqata-"go-q  nutArqi  ia"voq. 
the  hands  of  the  ijerqåt,  one  of  them  was  to  have  a  child. 
audlAriag'ja"kii^nigo-q  ni^iuga"ju- 
But  as  it  was  now  desired  to  take  great  care  that  they  should  not 
alo'lEramik  i-mamur|"0'q  O'nArtumut 
escape,  they  were  taken  down  to  a  warm  lake  where  it  was 
mikiArsice-vir|minut  atErpagik.  imArorsi- 
customary  to  place  things  that  were  to  putrefy.  They  placed 
mak-a"jArLugit  mikiArmatago-q 
their  feet  down  into  the  water,  and  when  they  swelled  up  and 
putuk-uk-ut  ar^mArLugit  iklEr- 
became  rotten,  they  were  opened  and  parts  of  the  big  toes  were 
torai.  putukik-iri-D-(i      ta'nui^a  sir^^itlugit 

taken  away.  And  the  toes  were  placed  in  the  water  and  that 

pe-aga"vuk  oqilA-quta"nE- 
(the  soft  parts  of  the  toes)  was  taken  away  which  it  was  said 
r  A  r  L  u  g  i  r|-o-q.  iJErqai 
was  the  cause  that  human  beings  run  slowly.  The  ijerqåt  said 
oqArLutik  pe-Arpa"k. 
this  and  therefore  took  it  away*). 

*j  The  ijerqåt  are  famous  as  fleet  runners.  It  is  said  that  their  big  toes  have  no 
soft  flesh  such  as  human  beings  have,  and  therefore  they  give  a  firm  grip  when  they 
run.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  when  they  take  human  beings  prisoners,  they  operate 
the  soft  parts  away  after  first  letting  the  toes  swell  up  in  a  hot  spring  or  lake.  In 
Greenland  there  is  the  same  belief  in  the  ijerqat  as  being  such  quick  runners  that 
they  can  easily  overtake  caribou.  But  in  this  case  they  have  it  that  the  ijerqat 
remove  the  superfluous  and  soft  flesh  of  the  feet  by  letting  the  one  who  is  to  be 
turned  into  a  fast  runner  place  his  foot  in  a  bag  filled  with  worms  and  maggots  and 
tie  it  at  the  top  until  all  the  soft  parts  are  eaten  away. 
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iJErqane-i^-oramik  qiguktAriArsin-ATLutik 
When  the  women  had  tired  of  being  with  the  ijerqåt  (for  even 
pEqatEqArpar^nEramik  audlAr- 
though  they  had  only  to  go  out  for  fuel,  someone  accompanied  them) 
p    u    k.  ko-ga-lo-p      qA-rusuanut  itErpuk 

they  fled.  And  they  crawled  into  a  rock-fissure  near  a  river; 

pEqata-go-q  amA-rtoq  pEqata-go-q  nutArAqai^-icoq. 
one  of  them  had  a  child  in  her  amaut,  the  other  was  childless. 
audlArLutik  qa-^^'ija"gamik 
As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  they  had  fled,  a  pursuit  was 
ivasitlArput.  qir^milijArLutikLugo-q  qir^mi- 

started  after  thejn.  The  ijerqåt  had  their  dogs  with  them, 

naju^nigo'q.  iva*lEramik  ko-ga-lugo-q  qar^ata^- 
uncommon  dogs.  When  searching  the  ijerqåt  used  to  cross 
Lutik  ikA"riAra"riamik"o  iJerqat  pivak-amik 
the  river  in  one  leap,  and  they  went  at  such  a  speed  that  one 
qiArsutlago-q  nipitu^ap-oq.  qir^minaju-rL-o-q  nanir]^- 
heard  a  distinct  swish  in  the  air.  But  when  a  dog  found 
matjuk  Arnåt  oqa"tlArpa"k:  "toquJagajA-raluvagit 
the  women,  they  said  to  it:  "I  will  kill  you  if  you  do  not  keep 
oqArta"le-t!  oq  Aralu  Aruvit  toquJagajA-raluvagit!" 
your  mouth  closed!  And  if  you  say  anything,  I  will  kill  you!" 
ai|-a"game  ujArLEqata'valErivoq  toqujaga"- 
It  said  yes,  and  joined  those  who  were  searching  (without  saying 
jAraJa  minut  ErsilErame. 
anything),  for  it  was  afraid  of  being  killed. 

nutATAro-q    ata'ta^riAraluArmat  pEqata-ta 
The  child  (in  the  amaut)  tried  to  cry:  father!  But  the  woman 
torqusa-vari^ut  tigublugo  toqujArpa-.  un-ur]^man  ar|ERa"r|- 

took  it  by  the  throat  and  killed  it.  When  evening  came  and 

mata  audlArquk.  audlAramik 
the  ijerqåt  went  home,  the  women  fled.  They  went  away  and 
i  IX  •  n  i  i|  n  a  m  i  k  i  n  u  m  i  u  1  i  m  a  t  a 
came  to  human  beings ;  when  they  had  thus  come  to  human  beings 
qitquk-a-"  alErput.  ta'- 
they  were  often  requested  to  take  part  in  games.  Thus 
man"ago"q  qitquk'a-^^alEramik  pivai\-ik-aluArLutik 
requested  to  join  in  the  games,  they  did  not  join  them,  they  only 
ArJalEra"ixatago-q  maliktArqutivaklutik.  iJEr- 
followed  behind  when  ball  games  were  being  played.  But  the 
qit*ur|-o-q  oqitlaktit'Arquk 
two  women  who   had  been  with  the  ijerqåt  did  run  with  the 
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ta'le  Ai-jAqata^iicik.  oqa"- 

others,  but  never  faster  than  the  other  ball  players.  They 
tjuga-^'^'ak-aluArLutik  piumavagatik; 
were  often  requested  (to  run  quickly)  but  they  never  would; 
oqila^nErATLutik  ariuri^matir^-in-ErarLutik 
they  said  that  they  ran  slowly  and  could  not  keep  up  with 
oqArpaktut. 
the  others. 

Arjalir|mir]^mata     migga-nuri^-D-q  Aqi3a"mii|man 

But  indeed  once,  when  they  began  to  play  ball,  it  happened 
pEqata-tago-q  Aquitain-Arpa-, 
that  the  ball  was  kicked  over  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  women, 
pEqata-tago-q  Aqigiva*,  udlasitain-ArLutiklo. 
and  she  kicked  it  to  the  other,  and  then  they  started  to  run. 
pEqata-tago-q  oqa"tiva:  "nukatuga^jA-rLu- 
And  the  one  of  them  said:  "Now  you  pretend  to  be  a  young  caribou 
tit."  pEqata-taligo-q  oqa^tiva-: 
bull."  And  the  other  said:  "And  you  pretend  that  you  are  a  cow 
"n  0  R  a  1  i  r|  u  3  A  •  r  L  u  t  i  t."  a  r  p  a  s  i  k  - 
with  calf,"  (i.  e.  the  quickest  and  shyest  caribou).  And  so  they 
lutiglo,  putsutorJuinAro-q  ta'vur|^ago-q  ui^asiksiat- 
ran,  and  it  was  like  drifting  smoke  away  over  (the  plain).  And 
latA-rLutik  utEriblutik  udlaglutik  sule  ta"pkunuixa 
still  running  at  the  same  speed  they  came  back  to  all  those  who 
qur|-iArtigilik-amir[nut  tikiutigamik: 
were  watching  them  (and  then  they  said): 

"ataUigo-q      ta'matut  Arjatlitle." 

"You  see,  that  is  how  one  should  play  ball." 

akuilEraluArmak-ik         piumaix'ilErLutiglo  aErqalErLutiglo. 

Though  they  were  now  urged,  they  would  not,  but  went  home. 

ki  r|3  r  n  a  gu  r|- oq    Ar  Ja"j  a"gialaT['itlat    q  i  tq  u  gg  a  •  g  i  a  r- 

It  is  said,  that  later  they  were  never  requested  to  play  ball  or 
q  a  r[  •  i  t  1  å  k  i^JutitAriAra-i^amir^-o-q  tuktu- 
to  take  part  in  the  games,  but  they  became  indispensable  helpers 
palErLutiglo  pirj^matik  vi^^iri^aki- 
to  their  husbands,  for  it  so  happened  with  them  that  if  only 
tagD-q  tuA-rilErpa-k. 
they  went  out  to  gather  cassiope,  they  caught  caribou. 

Inugpasugssuk. 
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12. 

a  i  V  e  •  t  II  m  i  II  m  a  '  t  I  0  n  i  u  ^  i:  q  a  t  i  q  e  •  k  j  u  t. 
The  ivalruses  and  the  musk  oxen  trading  with  each  other. 

umiii^manuiix"D*q  aive-tlo  katimalEramik 

It  is  told  that  musk  oxen  and  walruses  once  lived  together, 
piiVugilitlAramik"o  ta'pkua         umirimaU,  to-gA-qar^aTalu- 

and  then  they  were  discontented  and  it  was  then  the  musk  oxen 
ArnErmata;  neriblutik  ujA^'qanutlo  ajoqu- 
that  had  tusks;  when  they  were  to  eat  among  the  stones  they 
tigalugit,  ukiuk'utlo  qErEqat'Artualuit; 
were  in  the  way,  and  in  winter  they  got  frost-bite  in  them; 
tu-ga-i\it  piri^'ugilitlAramitjuk  niu^'^Eru- 
and  as  they  were  thus  displeased  with  their  tusks,  they  had  a 
masitlArput,  aive't  nakjoqarj^a-ruluk-alu  ArnErmata, 
desire  to  trade,  and  it  was  at  that  time  when  the  walruses  had  horns. 
qa'n*anutlo  iloR'itigita"lugigaluArmatjuk, 
The  walruses  had  good  use  for  these  against  the  kayaks, 
umir|^ma"lo  qir^minut  inuri^nutlo  iloR-itigita"- 
and  the  musk  oxen  had  good  use  (of  their  tusks)  against  dogs 
lugigaluArmatjuk  toquciJoriksukulo"galuArnErmata.  asuila^go-q 
and  men;  they  were  good  for  killing  with.  But  the  end 

niu^'^ErLutik  umiq^ma't  nakjuktaTiA'rLutik,  aive-t  to-gAT- 
of  it  was  that  they  traded,  and  the  musk  oxen  got  horns  and  the 
ta*  ii^A-rLutik.  tagvale  niu^^Eramik,  aive-t  to  gA-qalEramik 
walruses  tusks.  And  thus  they  traded  and  when  the  walruses  had 
qa'nanit  piniaga-ulErput  kir^'uticigaju- 
got  tusks  they  could  be  hunted  from  kayaks,  for  now  it  was  not 
ri^'in'ErulEramik  qa^namik.  umi  r[  m  a  »  t  1  o 
so  easy  for  them  to  overturn  a  kayak.  But  neither  wer.e  the 
nakJoqalEramik  Ersinar]^-in*ErulErmata, 
musk  oxen  so  dangerous  after  they  had  got  horns,  so  now  one 
piJa-"ciArtalErpuri-o-q. 
can  succeed  in  bringing  down  a  few  of  them.*) 

Ivaluardjuk. 


*)This  story  is  a  typical  example  of  confused  narration  and  breach  of  all  gram- 
matical construction. 
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13. 

A  r  n  A  q  qu  p  eru  mik  q  i  t  o  r  iia"  j  a  q  a  r  t  .1  q. 
The  woman  who  had  a  worm  as  her  foster-child. 

A  r  n  A  r  0  •  q  q  i  t  o  r  r|  i  s  u  i  c  o  q  q  u  p  e  h  11  111  i  k 
It  is  said  that  a  woman,  who  could  not  have  children,  took  a 
qitorna^jAqatlalErmat.  unii]^atigut  a-ma*. 
worm  to  be  a  foster-child.  It  got  into  the  habit  of  suckling  in 
ma^simajualo"lErniat  auErsEqat'alErmago 
her  armpit,  and  then  it  happened  that  she  fainted  from  loss  of 
a  r^i  1  E  r  t  u  a  1  o  •  g  a  m  e.  au^tA-rsErLune 
blood,  for  the  worm  had  now  grown  big.  The  woman  used  to  go 
ublArArpalErpoq,  ubiArsimalA-rLune 
visiting  while  waiting  for  her  blood  to  come  back;  and  when  she 
aUEra-r^ame:  "te-tita"k         tERumiArit,  te-  —  e-," 

came  home  from  visiting  (she  used  to  say):   "Say,  tee,   tee — e," 
taima    nibLiapalu^tArLune  qupERualuk. 
and  then  the  worm  used  to  make  a  noise  like  that. 

ta^man-ak    ar^iualo-lErmat  kamialuri^minik 
Thus  it  continued  to  grow,  so  that  the  woman  at  last  let  it 
po'qalErLugo. 
stay  in  one  of  her  kamiks. 

tagvagoq  tiguArsiata  AqaialEra-r^amik: 
And  when  the  foster-mother  fondled  it  (she  used  to  say): 
"aniusiji^jAra,  piji^jAra!" 
"You,  who  will  fetch  snow  for  me,  you,  who  shall  be  my  own!" 
k  e  •  1  u  g  o. 
and  then  she  bit  it. 

taiman-ago-q  tama"r)^a  inur^nut  ta- 
As  it  now  began  to  stretch  its  neck  towards  people  when  they 
sijEqat-A-rtualo-lErmat  sinilEra-r^ata 
slept  and  people  also  feared  that  it  would  entirely  deprive  its 
toqujA-ria'^Ja-  AruArsiata  pilErLugo, 
foster-mother  of  life,  as  of  course  it  had  almost  sucked  all  the 
auErutilErmago. 
blood  from  her  (they  started  to  talk  of  killing  it). 

ublArsimalErtitlugo  torjui^mut 
And  one  day  when  she  was  out,  the  worm  was  thrown  into 
igita"jualom-at  qirLminut;  ArsA-ra"ta"jvialo-m-at 
the  passage  to  the  dogs;  they  fought  over  it,  tore  a  hole  in  it,  so 
aliktuAralor^mat  au'''tAqArpoq  toquta"vLune. 
that   the   blood   flowed   and   it   was  killed. 
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A  r  n  a  g  o  •  tj        a  M  e  r  a  m  e:        t  e  •  t  i  t  a  •  r  a  — 

It  is  said  that  when  the  woman  returned  home  (she  thought): 
qa   'igita^ta'n-Arpoq  qa': 
"perhaps  they  have  thrown  my  pet  out!"  (and  then  she  said): 

"te-tita"k    tERumiArit",    nauk  niblEruri^ne-tlArpoq. 

"Say  tee,  tee,"  but  Hiere  was  nothing,  it  made  not  a  sound. 

tagvaligo-q  toqutla^rulup-oq. 

Thus,  it  is  said,  it  was  killed. 

Ivaluardjuk. 

14. 

q    a    m    ■    a    '    j    0    q  . 
The  one  who  summoned  the  animals  of  the  hunt. 

niixiorqua^Ja-minEro-q  Err^ut-anilo 
It  is  said  that  a  poor  old  woman  and  her  grandchild  were  left 

qimagta"vLutik      ka-gpatlutiglo  ivaloqai^'ilErLunilo 

behind  alone,  and  they  hungered,  and  she  had  no  sinew-thread, 

oqorutEqAratiglo, 

nor  had  they  any  sleeping  skins. 

ta-"pna  nir|iur|a  qam-a'giatlAr- 
So  this  old  grandmother  went  and  summoned  the  animals  of 

p    0  q. 

the  hunt  (by  means  of  magic  words). 

asuila"rt  ErinaliutlalErmat  tamak-ua 
And  sure  enough,  when  she  began  to  utter  magic  words,  all 
avir^-akuluk-ut  tEriakuluk-ut  unortualo-blutik 
these  small  ones  came  in  large  flocks,  lemmings  and  ermines, 
tikitlArpalErmata,  tagvago-q  qErERiutitlArJuA- 
and  when  there  sounded  a  creaking  in  the  snow  from  many  feet, 
ra-ri^ata  Err|ut-ane  takujArtorquvaglugo. 
the  grandmother  would  tell  her  grandchild  to  go  out  and  look, 
"kisu^'^'ak-ua?  qa-r^Erqu^'ak-a-go-q 
"What  are  they?  Tell  them  that  I  say  they  must  pass  by! 
qa-riErLit!" 
Let  them  pass  by!" 

nanualuit    amArqut  tikETArtualo-lErmata 
And  when   bears   began  to  come  and  wolves,  she  said  that 
qa-r|Erqu^aglugit. 
they  were  to  pass  by. 

tamak-ua  ErsinArtaraja't  nu- 

And   when   these   dangerous   animals   had   almost   passed  by 
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ri  u  1 F.  r  m  a  t  a      u  k  a  1  i  a  r  J  u  i  t      t  i  k  i  k  ■  a  1  u  a  r  m  a  t  a      cj  a  •    i  1 1  a  r- 

and  the  hares  began  to  come,  she  said  to  Ihem,  too,  that  they 

s  i  n  •  A  r  q  u  ^'  a  i. 

should  just  pass  by. 

tamak-ua  nurj^urj^mata  tuktut  am-a-la- 
And  when  these  had  passed  by  and  the  caribou  came  as  well, 

tikitlArmata : 

she  said: 

"isErqu^ak-ago-q  isErLit!" 

"Tell  them  that  I  say  they  are  to  come  in,  let  them  come  in!" 

tagva      isErasu^^tualo'lEraluArmata  isErun-ar^- 

Over  them  there  came  a  great  desire  to  go  in  but  they  could 
itlalErmata  ajuin-Artualo-galuit. 
not  (because  the  passage  was  too  narrow). 

qa'r[Erqusiri"UArsin"Arpai 

So  she  said  to  them,  too,  that  they  should  pass  by,  because  it 
iserun*ar|-ir|mata: 
was  impossible  for  them  to  get  in : 

"qa-r|Erqu^ak'agDq  qa-riErLit!" 
"Tell  them  to  pass  by,  let  them  pass  by!" 

tEri^ar^iArJuit  am-a-la-  tikitlArmata: 

And  then  came  likewise  the  foxes: 

"isErqu^'ak-ago-q  isErLit!" 

"Tell  them  to  come  in;  let  them  come  in!" 

itisiu^'alo-m-atago-q  tagva, _  na"k 

And  it  is  said  that  when  they  now  came  in  in  large  numbers 
tata^tualo'lEramik  pivEqAruixnE-ramik 
and  they  crammed  the  house,  and  there  was  no  room  for  them  to 
tagvA-TLunilo,  katari^mutlo  sir|miutlune, 
move,  she  said:  "Let  that  be  enough!"  And  she  set  herself  up  like 
toqujArta"lugilEramik-o  atle-t 
a  cork  in  the  passage.  And  when  they  began  to  kill  them,  those 
ipiglutik  toqujut.  pamiuri^isa 
at  the  bottom  were  already  suffocated.  After  that  she  procured 
nukii|inik  ivalutA-rLutik  amir^inik  oqorutitA'rLutik, 
sinew-thread  of  the  tail  sinews,  sleeping  rugs  of  the  skins  and 
nEqigilErLugitlo. 
they  lived  on  their  meat. 

Ivaluardjuk. 
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15. 

k    a    g    I    II    II  ■  o    r    t    u  t. 
Those  who  turned  into  thunder  and  lightning. 

nukAre*i^"0'q        Arna'n-ait  u^^EqAruri^nArsiJut, 
There  were  once  two  sisters,  old  enougti  to  be  married  but  not 
suliie  u^Eqari-icut.       un-uame  pigA-qat'alErmatilv 
yet  witli  husbands.    They  got  into  the  habit  of  staying  up  late  at 
ar[utirLata     qibsigivalErmagit     ta'man-ak  audlAr- 
night  and  when  their  father  objected,  they  made  ready  to  go  away 
patliasilErpuk    ariERArur|nailErLutik  audlArpalEramik. 
with  the  intention  of  never  more  returning,  and  so  they  went  away. 
Aqi^jErpalEramik  audlatlari^ma'lE- 
They  caught  ptarmigan  after  they  had  gone  away  and  when 
ramik  Aqi^jEra-r^amik  nuk*ane 

they  caught  a  ptarmigan  the  eldest  one  ate  the  breast  whereas  she 
qulusuko-rfigijArLugo  ai^ajukliunErjAq  qat-a'torpaklune. 

only  gave  the  backbone  to  her  little  sister.  Then  it  happened  that 
nukArLiuuErjAq  i'"riErpalErpDq  ar^ajune  apErJorpakliatlugo: 
the  younger  began  to  sing  a  song,  enquiring  of  her  elder  sister: 

"a  1  E  q  a-k,  a  1  e  q  a  k 

"Elder  sister,  elder  sister 

so'navinuk. 

What  shall  we  be? 

alEqa-k,  alEqa-k 

Elder  sister,  elder  sister, 

so'navinuk 

What  shall  we  be? 

nanur['unavuk  —  aH 

Shall  we  be  bears? 

nanurforupnuk 

If  we  become  bears 

kigutibtin-ut 

We  can  with  our  teeth 

akinasuArpalA-rpugut  —  aU?" 

Revenge  ourselves!  Can  we  not?" 
a^ajua  a-k-A-rpaklune. 
The  elder  sister  said  no. 

"a  q  i  ^  J  i  b  1  e 

"With  a  ptarmigan's 

qulucur^nik 
Backbone 
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Aqajågt u      1  a  r^a, 

I  was  not  satisfied, 

alEqa'k  so-navinuk? 

Elder  sister,  what  shall  we  be? 

amAro'cjunavinuk? 

Shall  we  be  wolves? 

kigutibtinut 

With  our  teeth 

pinasuArpalA-rpiigut!" 

We  may  then  go  hunting!" 
ar|ajua  a-k'ATpaklune. 
The  elder  sister  said  no. 

"alEqa-k,  alEqa-k, 

"Elder  sister,  elder  sister, 

so-navinuk? 

What  shall  we  be? 

tuktonavuguk  —  ait? 

Shall  we  be  caribou? 

tuktur^'orupnuk 

If  we  become  caribou 

na^Juktibnut 

We  may  with  our  antlers 

akinasuArpalA-rpuguk  —  a't?" 

Revenge  ourselves,  may  we  not?" 
ar^ajua  a-k-A-rpaklune. 
The  elder  sister  said  no. 

nuka-tale  tamak'ua  na-jatlalEramigit: 
When  the  younger  sister  had  named  all  these  (she  continued): 

"a  1  E  q  a  -k  ,    a  1  e  q  a  •  k 

"Elder  sister,  elder  sister, 

so-navinuk 

What  shall  we  be? 

a'vir|-unavinuk? 

Shall  we  be  walruses? 

a'viulErupnuk 

If  we  become  walruses 

to-gåsjåbtin-ut 

We  may  with  our  tusks 

akiniusETLunuk 

As  weapons 

akiniatlArpalA-rpuguk  —  a't .?" 
Be  able  to  revenge  ourselves,  may  we  not?" 
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ar^ajua  a-k'A-rpaklune! 
The  elder  sister  said  no! 


"Aqigjible- 

"Of  ptarmigan 

ijaijoqe- 

ijaijoqe! 

qulucur|nik 

Backbone 

ijaijoqe- 

ijaijoqe! 

Aqajagturi-ilaria 
I  do  not  become  satisfied 
alEqa-k,  alEqa*k 
Elder  sister,  elder  sister, 
so-navinuk? 
What  shall  we  be? 

kaglur^'unavinuk     —  a^t? 
Shall  we  become  thunder  and  lightning? 
kagluq-orupnuk 
If  we  become  thunder  and  lightning 
i   1]^   n   i   b   t   i   n   •   u  t 
We  may  with  our  lightning 
akiniusErLunuk,  akinasuatla- 
As  weapons  revenge  ourselves. 
lA'rpuguk  a't?" 
May  we  not?" 


ar^ajua  anitlata'n-Arpoq! 
At  last  the  elder  sister  said  yes! 

naluakuluixmigo-q  no-kuta"kului]^mik 
Then  they  found  a  piece  of  unhaired,  dry  caribou  skin,  an 
papacilEramik,  ta"pna  naluakuluk  ulorr^alEra-riago 
outer  piece,  and  this  piece  of  caribou  skin  crackled  and  rumbled 
nibliAqat-asialo'm'åt  nuka'lo  in*atlune 
when  it  was  rubbed,  and  the  younger  sister  struck  sparks  with 
quitlatmiglo.  tagva  ikiciortualo'- 
firestone  and  made  water.  And  when  they  thus  began  to  flash 
lErmanik  asila'"ri  ar^ak-umit  Erinaliur|mitlo 
lightning  there  was  sure  enovigh  a  shaman  and  magic  words 
taiman'A-rquja'"riitlutik  pijA-rqu- 
that    tried    to    get    them    to    cease,    people    would    not  have 
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ja-uriik-aluAramik  artuktik 
them    do    this;    but    nevertheless   they   killed   their   father  with 
ikip*a-t. 
lightning. 

tag  vale  qablunaU  qanigija-nut  ukiujuicumut 
Thereafter  they  travelled  to  a  land  without  winter,  close  to  the 

audlArLutik   tama"r|a   utialukpak-alu ArLutik  a"jalEra-ri^at 

white  men's  land,  but  even  though  they  return  in  summer  they 

tagpavuri^ale  utErpaklutik. 

always  go  back  (to  the  land  of  the  whites). 

ikitanik  tuktoqat-alEramik 
When   they  later  began   to   catch   caribou  by  means  of  the 

ta'ma       sororurina'liblutik  icar- 

hghtning    they    no    longer    suffered    want,    and    now    they  are 

nita"lo-lErput. 

very,  very  old. 

Ivaluardjuk. 

16. 

tuIuqArZuircrluk  qar^a^  tlo  kakinialuktut. 
The  raven  and  the  loon  who  were  to  tattoo  each  other. 

tulugArguAra-lugo-q  qArga^rLo  ag- 
It  is  told,  that  the  raven  and  the  loon  were  to  draw  patterns 

lasiualo-m-ata. 

on  each  other. 

tuluga-lugo-q  qArja^q  kakitlArmane 
People  say  that  the  raven  tattooed  patterns  on  the  loon 
Erqana'^rmago.  qAr3a-"p  pEqan-ile  kakisigi- 
and  completed  it.  And  then  it  was  the  loon's  turn  to  tattoo  his 
atlAriva-.  a"  lå  J"  at  torulula'tlArma  r|"0'q  : 
companion.  But  as  the  raven  kept  on  moving  about  (the  loon  said): 
"auArf  iu va-lur|mik  ku^  f EritlalErabkit  qik ArJo-milErit, 
"This  shithouse  I  will  push  down  over  you,  if  you  do  not  stand 
manivak-aluATLune  a"la  J-Ar  t  o  r  u  - 
still  and  upright!"  Now  and  then  the  raven  stood  as  he  should,  but  as 
lula-lErmat:  "anArf  i  uva-lur^mik 
it  kept  on  moving  (the  loon  said  again):  "This  shithouse  I  will 
ku^  fEritlalErabkit  qi  k  Ar  Jo-milErit." 
push  over  on  you  if  you  do  not  stand  still." 

a"lasakuma-'nArmat  qikArsiumanane 
But   as   it   still   kept   on  moving  and  would  not  stand  still. 
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asuila-"r|  ku^'fErsa-"lugir|mago  pnqan-e 
well,  then  the  loon  sure  enough  overturned  all  the  turds  over  his 
ku^'fErilA-rLugo  pikiAriArLunilo 
companion,  yes,  turned  it  completely  over  it,  but  when  the  raven 
i  ri^-n  ialur^nigoq  tiguatlagLugo 
came  up  again  from  the  turds,  it  seized  its  firestone  and  flung  it 
ukpatigisigut  milorta-Mugirj^mago 
and  hit  the  loon  over  the  thighs  so  that  its  thigh  was  put  out  of 
ukpatiri^e  soracitlugit  qut-aErLugo,  pisugui|na'liblunilo 
use,  the  haunches  being  crushed;  so  now  the  loons  are  prevented 
q  A  r  3  a  ^  q.  tagvalugo-q  tulugArtjuit 
from  walking  properly.  But  —  it  is  said  —  the  ravens  indeed 
q  E  r  n  E  r  s  E  q  a  1  u  t  i  k. 
on  that  occasion  became  black. 

Ivaluardjuk. 

17. 

tutukatuk. 
Tutukatuk. 

tutu  kat  ugo-q  iliArJukulo-game  qinu^i- 
It  is  told  that  Tutukatuk  was  a  poor  orphan  girl,  and  as  she 
lita^Jaminik  kipi^-u^ilitaSjaminik  ajorjArame 
had  nothing  to  play  with  and  amuse  herself  with  she  collected 
inu^kanik  katErJigame  inuAqat-alErpoq; 
the  tarsal  bones  of  seals  and  used  them  as  pieces  for  games; 
ta'man-ak  inuArsiniAqat-alErame  asii|-nik 
having  thus  got  into  the  habit  of  playing  games,  she  occupied 
inu^kat  inoqutEqArur^na'tlArpoq. 
herself  with  nothing  else  at  all  than  the  play-bones. 

ta'man'åk     Arajur^-itaHugilEramigit  sak-ucur^- 
As   she   never   got   tired   of   playing  with  them  and  rattling 
naMigamigit       mak-ua  ma-'riArtutlo 
them,  it  ended  with  her  starting  to  prophesy  what  would  happen 
0    q    a"t    i    g    iv    a    1    e    r    p    a    i    :  "inu^'kama 
to  those  that  were  hunting  at  the  breathing  holes:   "Which  of  my 
naliat    na^sA-rsitlArniasA-rpoq?       k    i    n    a    "    n  a 
play-bones  will  meet  with  some  game?    Who  is  that  that  will 
nat^Ersu^jAq?"  nalaicArtArta-lugilErmago. 
catch  spotted  seal?"  And  it  happened  that  she  picked  the  right  one. 
ta'ma'liDrpalErame  u^'ane 
In  this  way  she  occupied  herself,  and  as  she  would  take  nothing 
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asianik  tigujiur|naitliixmåt  tor  Jo-n-e  akla-t 
else  whatever  between  her  fingers,  it  ended  with  her  finally  starting 
inuArpalErmat  sana^jArniArLiitik  ajoqutigiva- 
to  play  in  the  passage,  so  that  she  was  in  the  way  of  those  who 
lErpa-t.  asuila"r|-o-q  ta'nane  torjo-n-e 
had  to  work.  And  sure  enough,  at  last  it  got  so  far  that  she 
siniklArpalErpoq  isErtita^jur^naMlih- 
slept  in  the  passage,  as  she  was  no  longer  allowed  to  come  into 
lune. 
the  house. 

ta'nane  torJo-n-e  sinEqat-alErmat 
Afterwards,  when  she  had  begun  to  sleep  in  the  passage 
nEriurina'tlivoq.  tArqEriktualo-lErmar[-o-q 
she  got  no  food  either.  One  day  when  it  was  full  moon  and 
siniklalErtitlugit  inuit,  tArqEq  tukir|iutir|mat 
people  slept,  the  spirit  of  the  moon  came  to  the  opening  of 
pa-mut,  qimuksEro-q  tikip-aliktitlArpoq.  tikip-a- 
the  passage;  a  man  with  a  sledge  was  heard  to  come.  And  when 
liktii]^mat  ta'ma  qaWalicilErpoq  pa-muAra- 
he  had  come  forward,  he  began  to  call  for  her  and  when  she 
mig  o-q  tak-igur^a  oqa^tilErpa-: 

came   to   the   opening   of  the   passage,   he   spoke   thus   to  her: 
"tutukatuk    inu^'katit    an-itlugit  an-e-t!" 
"Tutukatuk!  Come  out  and  bring  your  play-bones  with  you!" 
asuila"ri       aniblune       tagvale  ikitiblugo 
So  it  happened  that  she  went  out,  and  then  he  placed  her  on 
ar^ERArqulErpa-  nunaminut 
the  sledge  and  said  that  she  was  to  accompany  him  to  where  he 
ta°pikur[a         tArqErmut  qArajAqatigi- 
lived,  up  to  the  moon,  and  there  she  came  to  live  in  a  side-room 
1  E  r  L  u  g  o  . 
in  his  house. 

Ivaluardjuk. 

18. 

ArnaktArtoq- 
The  one  who  lives  again  in  other  beings. 

sir[a'i^ulErto-galuAro-q        tArqamane  alubsu- 
It    is    told    that    a    foetus    turned    faint    in    its  mother's 
ai^ublune  ar|-iari^ugiArame 
womb,   and    as    it    emerged    as    an    abortion,   the   mother  con- 
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qii]^  minut       igita"voq  nErja^rquja"t)- 
cealing   the   event*),  it   was   thrown  out  to  the  dogs  for  them 
lune. 
to  eat  it. 

q  i  r|  m  i  j  0  q  a  t  a  "  1  E  r  a  m  e    ino-game    a  n  i  c  i  j  o  q  a  r  a  •  r[  å  t 
In  this  way  it  Hved  together  with  the  dogs,  its  soul  being  born 
pA-rLajuktAraluArLune  pibluas-anane 
of  a  dog,  and  later  when  folk  threw  out  refuse,  it  was  among 
Ersimut  Arna-tag  o-q 

those  who  fought  for  it,  but  never  got  any  real  food  to  eat  owing 
oqa"tilErpa-: 
to  its  timidity.  Then  its  dog-mother  said  to  it: 

"atagule   ilir^nik   pigin-E-rLutit  pA-rLAqata^rpagit, 
"Just  try  not  to  be  so  tender-skinned  but  fight  with  the  others, 
Aqaj  aktorpar^niAravit." 
so  that  later  you  may  have  sufficient  to  eat." 

pATLAqata^rpatlalEramigo-q  tamua- 
Later,  when  it  began  to  figth  properly  with  the  others  it  got 
valErLune         ana-"tamui|-o-q  uloriArsAr- 
sufficient  to  eat.  It  told  them,  that  it  was  no  joke  to  be 

taja"blune  sujur^nArtualik. 
threatened  with  a  snow-beater  —  that  made  one  really  angry, 
upalublugug  o*q  a  n  a-"  j  a  "  g  u  n  e 
But,  it  said,  every  time  it  sprang  in  (to  snatch  something  eatable) 
ipsulagune  ta'male  pu^ior- 
and  was  beaten,  it  simply  shook  its  coat  —  and  then  it  was 
L  u  g  o  . 
forgotten. 

tagva  tamak-o  nErJutit  na-'^^atlialErpai, 
Thus  it  went  from  animal  to  animal,  it  became  a  foetus  in  the 
si  riair^u  vaglune.  nat^ioqata"lErmigamigo"q 
different  animals.  It  lived  with  the  spotted  seals,  letting  itself 
nat^Ertigut  ino-m-igame, 
be  born  among  these,  and  then,  when  men  went  to  hunt 
ma^litlalEra-riata  aglumuArLutik 
at  the  breathing  holes  and  none  of  the  seals  were  caught,  and 
katitlutik  pija"rj^ilEra*i^ata,  asuila"i\ 
when  it  then  happened  that  the  breathing  holes  nevertheless  were 


*)  ari'iAq:  The  woman  concealed  her  miscarriage  in  order  to  avoid  the  taboo, 
and  thus  the  foetus  became  a  kind  of  exiled  spirit  that  had  to  wander  through  all 
animals  before  it  could  again  become  a  human  being. 
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nanija"rimiga-r]^ata  inoqArtumut 
found  and  then,  (the  seals)  raced  to  get  to  a  breathing  hole  where 
a-ja"tilEra-ixamik: 
there  was  a  man,  they  said: 

"ikui^ale  a-niArpur]^a,  ikur^ale  a-git!" 
"I  will  go  home  (to  that  breathing  hole),  and  you  go  there!" 
ilai\e  DqArpaklutik:  "imi^Jamik  EqiagitlAr- 
Then  there  were  some  who  said:  "He  won't  bother  to  give 
palA-rmai|-a  upaguman-ilAra!" 
me  water,  so  I  will  not  go  to  him!"^) 

asuila"r|D-q        inulik-ut  pugtalEra-r^ame 
And,  it  is  said,  when  a  seal  draws  breath  at  a  breathing  hole 
kusErniujArtorD-q       ta-"tuglugo.  asuila"r[ 
where  there  is  a  man,  it  catches  sight  of  something  that  resembles 
kusEriAra'i^at,  kusEriar^-UAraluArLune  kapija^ga*- 
a  drop,  and  when  the  drop  falls  upon  it,  it  is  when  it  is  being 
i|  a  m  e.      ilar[ir|^-o*q  an'Erna-luk-aluArLutik,  ilar^it  an*ErnArpagatik. 
stabbed.      Some      men's     harpoons     hurt,     others     do  not.^) 
amArqune-lEraluArmigame 
Then  for  a  time  it  was  among  the  wolves,  but  these  were 
ArnArnir^-icuri^'O'q,        tamaja  amArqut, 
animals  one  was  not  willingly  born  among,  these  w^olves,  for  they 
pisugumajut  norqar|ajur|nar|-in-amik. 
always  wanted  to  be  on  the  move  and  would  not  lie  still  and  rest. 
tukto'qata"lEraluArmigame 
And  it  was  also  among  the  caribou,  they  eat  often,  and  there- 
nErrtajuk-amiri-o-q        tagva  ur^anArtu- 
fore  it  is  nice  to  be  with  them,  and  they  also  like  taking  things 
aluiiX'O-q     sala"suk-ajuk-amiglo  —  ili  ma- 
easy;  but  they  have  just  this  disadvantage  that  they  are  always 
suktualo"gamik  tagva. 
on  the  move  and  are  so  afraid. 

^)  They  like  to  present  the  stories  as  being  capable  of  explaining  things  that 
are  hidden  to  man.  It  is  thus  generally  assumed  that  seals  will  allow  themselves 
to  be  killed  by  good  hunters  who  observe  tlieir  taboos,  in  fact,  that  they  even  call  it 
"going  home"  when  they  go  to  a  breathing  hole  to  let  themselves  be  stabbed.  Seals 
are  always  thirsty  because  they  live  in  salt  water  and  therefore  the  good  hunters 
must  always  set  water  before  a  killed  seal  when  they  come  home.  All  this  knowledge 
about  the  seals,  say  the  Eskimos,  comes  from  this  story,  which  is  believed  in  as  a 
kind  of  revelation  that  once  came  to  a  shaman. 

By  tilis  is  meant  that  the  harpoon  point,  which  the  hunter  always  holds  ready 
just  over  the  breathing  hole,  is  regarded  by  the  seals  as  a  drop  of  water  that  is  about 
to  drip  down  upon  them.  Tiie  good  taboo-observing  hunter's  harpoon  thrust,  which 
does  not  hurt  when  it  kills,  is  regarded  by  the  seals  as  being  the  same  as  going  to 
man  for  a  drink  of  water.  Even  death  they  do  not  worry  about,  as  they  are  resur- 
rected in  another  seal  immediatelj-  afterwards. 
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a"vi3t{ata"lErmigamigD-q  tagva,  ur|anArtualuir|-o-q 
Then  it  was  a  walrus  among  the  walruses;  they,  too,  were 
nErigajuk-amik  ilimasur|minatiglo, 
nice  to  be  among;  not  only  did  they  eat  often  but  they  were  not 
k  u  n  i  X  u  j  u  a  1  o-  g  a  m  i  i|-  0-  q  tagva 
afraid  of  anything;  they  were  very  found  of  sniffing  at  each  other, 
p  i  r|-n  a"tituari^at. 
that  was  their  only  amusement. 

HErJutiluktait  na-gamigit  nnr  Jut  A-qata"vaklune, 
And  so  it  went  through  all  animals,  being  an  animal  itself, 
nat^ErtArii\magugo'q  ai|usur]^-icual  o-p , 
until  once  as  a  spotted  seal  it  was  caught  by  a  bad  hunter,  and 
nulla  i|alo  qitorniui\nArane,  una-r^anukAr- 
into  the  bargain  one  whose  wife  was  barren;  but  all  the  same  it 
Lune  a^ERa^J-a"lErLune.  pilagiAr- 

went  to  his  harpoon  and  wanted  to  "go  home".  But  when  it 

mårL-0-q,  pii\ulErmat  aniblune,  Erqutii]^'itlugugD'q 
was  flensed,  the  soul  came  out,  and  thus  it  came  into  the  house 
isitlArpoq.  tagva  sinilErnialEramik  nuliai^^a 
through  the  harpoon  head.  *)  When  they  were  about  to  sleep,  the 
aniblune,  tagva  u^^'ime  una-r|a  Erqutluniuk  ta'vur]^a 
wife  went  out  for  her  husband's  harpoon  in  order  to  lay  it  in  its 
i  1  i  b  1  u  g  o  . 
special  place. 

tagvalo      sinilErmatik  sir^aigumalErLune 

Later,  when  ihey  lay  down  to  sleep,  the  soul  of  the  seal  was 
isErniujalErpoq.  uq'Er- 
seized  with  a  desire  to  be  a  foetus  in  her  and  wanted  to  get  into 
Ja"ja-go-q  tii^nErAriblugo  itiblArpoq 
her  and  finally,  it  is  said,  it  succeeded  in  getting  in,  jumping 
a  s  u  i  1  a  "  r]^  . 
in  over  her  waistband. 

tArqamane-r[ujalErame  qa'vija"nane. 

During  the  first  period  it  was  in  there,  nobody  noticed  it. 
asuila"i]^-o-q  qaWija^lErpoq  sir^a^lErqArmErane. 
But  later  they  noticed  it  when  the  wife  proved  to  be  with  child. 
qa'vija"galuArLune  siri^a^joq  anis'anane 
But  when  it  had  been  discovered  (as  a  foetus)  it  remained  and 


*)  When  the  soul  of  the  seal  leaves  the  body,  it  spends  the  night  with  the  har- 
poonhead  that  killed  it.  The  harpoon  is  therefore  always  put  into  a  special  place 
so  that  the  soul  of  the  seal  may  have  quiet,  and  its  blood  must  not  be  wiped  off  it. 
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i  c  u  A  r  t  u  t  u  t  i  n  •  A  r  p  å  k  1  11  n  e  ,  a  n  i  n  a  s  ii  a  r  u  - 
was  content  to  peep  out  now  and  then^);  but  then  came  a  time 
m  å  1 1 E  r  L  u  n  e  t  a  g  v  a  a  s  u  i  1  a  "  r]^  •  d  •  (j  n  k  q  a  •  e  r  u  t  i  1  e  r  l  u  n  i  1  o , 
when  it  wanted  to  get  out,  it  had  hardly  anything  left  to  eat 
man-alo  igluata  kiglir^a  piujui^nE-rtualo-m  at  aniumalerpoq. 
and  as  the  walls  of  its  house  were  quite  destroyed,  it  would  get  out. 
inualugo-q  ta"pna  anititlArpa-.  tagvale  upEuua- 
So  it  came  out  as  a  human  being.  And  you  may  be  sure  the  others 
1  a  s  i  u  ^  a  1  o  •  lu  •  a  t  a  a  n  i  s  a  •  1  i  u  m  a  g  i  a  1 1  a  r  a  m  e  a  n  i  t  1a  r  p  o  q 
became  eager  and  became  busy  when  it  wanted  to  get  out,  but  out 
asuila"!]^. 
it  came. 

asuila"gD"q  anitlArame  pErnE- 
But  when  it  got  out,  there  was  a  draught  from  the  joints  (in 
ritligo'q  tamak-ua  ik-e-,  ik-EriatlArporo-q: 
the  snow-blocks  of  the  birth-house)  and  it  was  going  to  say: 
"sujoro-q  ur^A-rqatlArLune!" 
"Huf!  huf!"  but  said  instead:  "unga!" 

tagvago-q  oqAriatlArir]^une  ur^a-katlap-atlune. 
And  every  time  it  wanted  to  say  something  it  could  not  say 
oqAriAraluArLune  ui^A-qat'Artualo-lErame.  a^uta-goq  una 
anything  but:  "ungå,  ungå!"  And  it  is  said  that  the  father,  who 
t  a  1  E  r  u  å  i]^  i  n'A  rnik  nii^Erpaklune, 
never  got  any  other  part  of  the  hunting  spoils  than  hind-flipper 
tagvale  n  u  1  i  r|  n  e  k  i  n  i  1  e  r  m  å  t  ,  n  a  t  e  r  m  u  t 
now  that  his  wife  had  come  into  the  birth-house  (where  he  was 
iri^itlune  kata"p  avatiixinut  tutiblurLC 
not  allowed  to  come),  had  to  sit  on  the  floor  and  eat  astride  of  the 
n     E     r     i     V    a     1    E     r     p     0     q     ,  u  i     r|  a 

entrance  to  the  passage.  And  thus  her  husband  at  the  passage  held 
p    a  •  m    e  u      il      u      m      ah      1      u      n      e  . 

something  over  her  so  that  nothing  evil  came  in  to  the  unclean"), 
tagvale        in-ArDrtualo-m-at  auniAr- 
But  he  grew  up  and  became  a  young  man  and  was  called 
tjuari-ulErLune. 
Aumartjuaq  —  "the  big  ember". 

Ivaluardjuk. 


Tlie  foetus  regards  the  mother's  womb  as  a  house. 
')  who  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  visits  of  wicked  spirits.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  this  story  is  told  so  clumsily  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  translate  it 
rather  freely  in  order  to  put  some  meaning  into  it.  It  is  nevertheless  included  as 
being  typical,  partly  in  its  breaches  of  grammar,  and  partly  in  that  the  narrator  has 
presumed  that  all  explanations  were  already  known  and  therefore  unnecessary. 
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19. 

kivioq. 
Kivioq. 

ErrivitAre-go-q  ujArqanik  iglorJuA- 
There  was  once  a  grandmother  and  her  grandchild,  who  Hved 
qArtut.  niviArsiakuluk  Err^uta-  a-t- 
in  a  house  of  stone.  The  grandchild,  a  little  girl,  used  to  play  ball 
a"jArtunukArpam-at  a-t-a  "jArtualo-jArmata 
games,  for  thei-e  were  many  people  there,  and  they  used  to  play 
inugiaga-luit ;  erri^uta-go-q  mitErmik  atigili- 
ball  games;  she  had  an  inner  coat  of  eider  duck  skin  and  it 
kuluk  a'vagtoro-q  atijane  aligtuari^ujAra-r]^ata. 
always  happened  that  she  came  home  with  her  clothes  torn. 

ila-n-igo-q        anim-at  takano-na 
Once  the  grandmother  went  out  and  she  put  a  mask  on  her 
ima'jArfii|mik-ut      Erixutanigo-q  nat'*iaminiup 
grandchild,  one  that  was  made  of  the  face-skin  of  a  spotted  seal, 
ke-UAruanik         ke-n'ErLuniuk  ima'jArfir|migut 
and  then  she  put  her  down  in  the  lake  from  which  they  used  to 
ka-migiAramiuk        oqa"tiva"  "nat^iamina-ca-ri-or- 
fetch  water,  and  said  to  her:    "You  shall  become  a  little  spotted 
Lutit      a-t-a  "jArtut      sa-r|-agut  puiArasuArit!" 
seal  cub  and  bob  up  in  front  of  those  that  are  playing  ball!" 
asuila-"r|  puialErpoq. 
And  just  as  she  said  —  she  bobbed  up. 

a-t-a  "jAr  tut  oqArpur^-o-q:  "nat^iamina-ciAq, 
And  those  playing  together  exclaimed:    "A  little  spotted  seal, 

nat^iamina-clAq!" 

a  little  spotted  seal!" 

qa'n-amii]^nut  upatlArput  ta"pkua  ar^utit  malErJorniAramik. 
And    the    men    ran    to    their    kayaks    to    hunt    the  seal. 

sa-vitlutik  malErJusitlArpa-t,  sagva"- 

They  pushed  off  from  the  shore  and  began  to  chase  it,  and  the 

tisitlArpai     ta'nui^a  imArpir^mut. 

seal  led  them  on  far  out  on  the  open  sea. 

nat^iamina-ca-p  sagva"tigamigit  silaga-na-^r^asitlArpoq: 

Now  when  the  seal  cub  had  drawn  them  along  far  out,  it  cried: 

"silaga-na-"r|  —  ui^a-?"  ax^inilugo-q  itigkanilo 

"Where  is  my  breath  —  ungå?"  And  then  she  showed  both  her 

nuitlunigit. 

hands  and  her  feet. 
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qa'n-at  cia-vigamik-o  ar|eiia"sit- 
When  the  kayaks  understood  it  (i.  e.  discovered  that  it  was 
lArput.  anora-likatlaklune.  qain-an-o-q 
not  an  ordinary  seal),  they  paddled  home.  It  began  to  blow  and 
kiivutlArpalErput.  ta"pkuale  qiviore-k 
the  kayaks  began  to  capsize.  The  only  ones  that  did  not  capsize 
kir|'ur|'it"uto"blutik. 
were  those  two,  Kivioq  and  his  brother. 

kiviu^ri"D"q  qaja'ta  sivunianut  SA-r''^a-kuluk 
It  is  said  that  a  little  snipe  settled  in  front  of  Kivioq's  kayak 
m  i  t  1  u  n  e  ,  n  u  k  a  •  1  i  g  o  •  q  k  i  i|  •  - 
(i.  e.  his  protecting  amulet),  but  his  brother,  who  had  so  far 
uiX'isA-rtualoblune  kiixutlatain-Arivoq. 
managed  not  to  capsize,  now  turned  over. 

kivioq  kisErmiulETLune  SA-r^^  a  kulo-p  oqa"titluniuk: 
Kivioq  was  now  alone,  and  he  said  to  the  little  snipe: 
"qajArtornlArpu^a  qibta-^^rsEr- 
"I  will  manage  in  my  kayak,  and  therefore  I  have  summoned  you 
pagit!"  nunatAqar[*icualo-lErmat 
to  assist  me!"  And  as  he  was  so  far  out  that  there  was  no  land 
qajArtutlalErpoq. 
to  be  seen  he  started  to  paddle  in  earnest. 

kiviorD-q  oqatUrpoq:  "nuna  ta"va,  ErqAq  ta"va!" 
At  length  Kivioq  said:    "There  is  land!  There  is  solid  ground!" 

—  am-aUa*  nur^uin-Arivoq. 

—  but  then  it  disappeared  again. 
qajArtorsima'n-atlalErame  asuila"ri"0'q 
And  when  he  had  paddled  a  tremendously  long  time  the  sea  at 

orJualitlArpoq.     oqArivoq:     "Erqaq  ta"va, 

last   became    calm.     Then    he    said:     "There    is    solid  ground, 

nuna     ta"va!"    asuasugo-q    nu  ri^u  r]^"itlalisain-Arpoq. 

there  is  land!"    and  this  time  it  did  not  disappear  again. 

nunaliatlArpalErame  aso  nvinamut 
After  he  had  now  paddled  a  long  time  towards  land  he  at 

tulaglatain-Arpoq.         nuna  salialErpa-. 

length  reached  the  shore.    Then  he  paddled  along  by  the  shore. 

no'i^nEro-q  ajulErivoq. 

It  happened  then,  that  he  could  not  move  away  from  the  one  spot. 

tim-urLO-q    qiviArame    iglorJuAro-q  tagpii]^-a. 

When  he  now  looked  inwards,  he  caught  sight  of  a  house  up  there. 

tulak-ame     tim-u^figiva-.  qabjagtoro-q 

So  he  paddled  ashore  and  went  up  there.    There  sat  a  woman  by 
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pa-mine     ino*br|0"q     niAque     pa-ngata  silata*- 
the  passage  scraping  a  (human)  skin,  and  it  was  full  of  human 
UE-rqatlA    r    l    u    t    i  k. 
skulls  outside  that  had  been  thrown  away. 

takugamiuk  pilErpa-:"itEr- 


When  the  woman  caught  sight  of  him,  she  exclaimed:  "Go  in, 
Lutin     kamitit     iniArinialnrpak-a  in-itabnut." 
I  will  dry  your  kamiks  on  the  drying-rack  over  my  lamp." 


iniArilErpai.  sujoro-q  ur^a-- 
She  commenced  to  dry  them.    And  what  was  it  that  happened 

i^iua-luk      iglik'ut  nuErqatlArLune! 

now?  A  meat  fork  suddenly  stuck  up  through  the  platform! 

inuk  torLulavoq:  "qam-a-,  kam-ak-a  tigujAr- 
Then  cried  the  man:  "You  there  outside,  come  in  and  take  my 

tuk'it!"     "tigo-rqA'rLugitle  iniorqA-r- 

kamiks!"     (The  woman  spoke):    "Before  it  was  I  who  took  them 

pak-ale  tigo*rqa'lik*itle." 

and  hung  them  to  dry;  now  it  is  your  turn." 

ilar\  ukua  in*icat  qo-patlArpagsin-Ar- 
But   there  was  this  (juggling)  about  it,  that  the  drying-rack 

m  a  t  a  . 

shrank  in  (and  almost  disappeared). 

"tigo'rqA-rLugitle  iniorqAr  pak-ale  tigo-rqa^- 
(And  again  said  the  woman):  "Before,  it  was  I  who  took  them 

lik-itle!"        ilar^una  o-r^ariiut 

and  hung  them  to  dry,  now  it  is  your  turn!"  And  again  there 

iglik-ut  nuitlArpagsin-Armat. 

was  a  meat-fork  that  stuck  up  through  the  platform. 

"tigorqA-rLugitle  iniorqA-r- 
(And  the  witch  repeated);  "Before,  it  was  I  who  took  them  and 

p  a  k-a  le,  tigorqaMik-itle!" 

hung  them  up,  now  you  can  take  them!" 

inuk  pilErivoq  qir^-alErLune:  "nanoq 
But  then  the  man  began  to  utter  magic  prayers:  "Oh,  bear! 

o  ma'k  a'p-atigiArtoruk  kimna!" 

Come  and  eat  her  out  there!" 

ilum-ur\-o-q  ap-akatUrpoq  sabtutorsuin-a"blune,  Er"'rLilat3rJuin- 
And    it    really    came    and    broke    in,    growling    and  snarl- 

AYO-q  ibna.  ta'ma'lEriArmat     ArnAq     ta"pna  isErpoq. 

ing.  And  when  it  happened,  then  came  the  witch  in. 

"kama'tja-k'ik  ri^a"i^aT|a,  alErte-ta-k-ik  riaT|aT|a, 
(And  she  cried):  "Your  boots  nångånga,  your  stockings  nångånga, 
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p  i  n  A  •  ra  •  t  j  a •  k  •  i  k  i\a  •  i^a  ■  i|a  .  "  kala"jugo  q  (io  jA  rtualo"m-at 
your  little  inner-kamiks  nangånga!"  The  passage  opened  and  closed, 
Er'^qAriArtoq  pikiatlasA-rpoq  tagvale  akiir^it 
and,  as  it  opened,  the  man  sprang  out,  and  it  was  thus  that  his 
q  o  •  j  u  t  i  p  i  1  u  s  u  q  a  r  l  u  - 
coat-flap  at  the  back  was  clipped  ofl"  (showing  how  narrow  an  es- 

g  i  t. 

cape  he  had  had). 

anigame  qain*aminu^*ArLune  ikigame 
And  when  he  got  out,  he  went  to  his  kayak  and  crawled  into 

s  a  •  V  i  s  i  m  a  1  E  r  s  o  c[     a  r  n  a  q     t  a  "  p  n  a     a  n  i  v  o  q  . 

it,  and  just  as  he  pushed  off"  from  the  shore  the  old  hag  came  out. 
pilErivoq,  pilErivoq:  "so-q  tagva  o-miq^-a 
She  shouted  with  all  her  might:    "Oh,  if  I  could  only  flense 

ubrtutlAriAribkit !" 

you  with  this  ulo!" 

a  k  i  V  a  ■  :  "  s  0  •  q  tagva  m  a  t  u  m  i  i|  •  a  a  g  1  i  g  å  1 1  a  r  i  a  r  i  h  - 
He  replied:  "Oh,  if  I  could  only  harpoon  you  with  this  bladder 

kit!" 

dart!"') 

tagpikur[a-lug3-q  na*k'iArun'akatlaglune  na'klArmar^-o  q  AruAro-q 
And  he  lifted  his  harpoon  and  threw  it  at  her  with  such  force 
iksivatlasA-rpoq  uluago-q  sivanErqatut 
that  the  old  hag  sat  on  her  backside,  and  the  ulo  which  she  held 
SEqugtErLune  tigumiArta-. 
in  her  hand  was  broken  into  pieces. 

tagvale  sikuakåtlåm-åt  abquta'lip-oq 
And  immediately  thin  ice  formed,  and  the  road  was  closed  to 
ta"pna  qajArtortoq.  taman-a  sikuAq  mikilErqaminut 
the  kayakman.  So  with  his  ring-finger  he  drew  a  line  over  this 
titArpa-.  t  a  i  m  a  •  1  i  rL  m  å  t  a-j  o  r  q  e  r  l  u  n  e 
thin  ice.  And  when  he  had  done  that,  he  paddled  on  in  his  kayak 
qajArtulErj)3q. 
without  hindrance.^) 

i   1   ane        t   i   mu   t       qiviArivoq  a-m-a 
Later  he  again  looked  towards  the  land  and  once  more  caught 
iglorjuAq  takugiva-.       t   i   m-u    glune  iglup 
sight  of  a  large  house.       So  he  paddled  to  the  shore  and  peeped 

')  Note,  that  in  this  story  appear  both  winter  houses  of  stone  (in  the  middle  of 
summer!)  and  a  bladder  dart,  though  neither  of  them  are  known  among  the  present 
tribe.  Likewise,  the  men  paddling  kayaks  on  the  sea  and  seals  are  hunted  from  the 
kayak. 

')  It  is  said  that  the  winter-ice  came  from  this  troll-woman's  ulo;  before  then 
the  sea  was  always  open. 
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a  i|  m  a  J  u  a  t  a  i  g  a  1  a-g  agut  iciiArivoq 
in  through  the  window  and  again  saw  an  old  hag  scraping  a 
m A'qjagtualugo-q  a-m-a:  "sumik  sumik  tA-r- 
(human)  skin,  and  she  said:  "Why,  but  whence  does  a  shadow  fall 
pa-r^a?"  qablunanigD-q  tigubluniuk  nakatlugo 
over  me?"  And  she  seized  her  eyebrow  (cut  ofT  her  eyelid  and) 
tamuava*.  qimagluniuk  ikigiblune  q  a '  n  •  a  ni  i  n  u  t . 
chewed  it.  Thereafter  he  left  her  and  got  into  his  kayak  again, 
sa-vin-ame  qajArtulErivoq 
He  pushed  off  from  land  and  paddled,  and  as  suddenly  he  again 
no'cuixnailim-igamig  o-q  t  i  m-u  t 
was  unable  to  get  away  from  one  spot,  he  looked  in  towards  land 
qiviArivoq,  iglorJuAro-q  a-m-a.  ornik-iva- 
and  —  yes,  there,  too,  was  a  large  house.  He  went  up  to  it  and 
panige-i|-3-q  qiJuArJvikului]^mut 
met  there  a  mother  and  daughter  and  they  had  a  piece  of  drift- 
u  V  i  s  u  g  1  i  t  . 
wood  for  a  husband. 

paniane  sinisigiArpoq.  un-uaq-or- 
He  laid  himself  to  sleep  with  the  daughter.  When  it  became 
mar[0-q  ta"pna  qijuarjukuluk  nE-rquloqat-Aror- 
night  the  lump  of  wood  creaked  incessantly  (i.  e.  he  was  lying  with 
Juin-Aq. 
his  wife). 

qa"r\mat  panige-k  qiJuArJuakuluk  akE- 
When  day  came,  mother  and  daughter  took  the  piece  of  drift- 
rarLuniko  ima-nut  ta'nui^a  agsArpauk.  sa-vitlune  ta"pna 
wood  and  placed  it  out  into  the  sea.  It  drifted  out,  and  later, 
t  i  k  i  1  E  r  p  0  r  0  •  q  n  å  t  M  a  m  i  n  e  r  n  i  k  m  a  R  u  n  i  k  . 
when  it  came  back,  it  had  two  young  spotted  seals  with  it. 

usiblune  panige-t  at  unit  agsArLuk-ik  qiJuAr- 
Mother  and  daughter  hastened  to  carry  them  up  and  later  to 
Jukuluglo  tim-o-tlugo.  ta"pnale  kivioq  ugjuq^mik 
bring  the  piece  of  driftwood  in.  But  Kivioq  came  home  with  a 
usiblune  tikin-ivoq,  un-uar|-ormatlo  paniane-tlune. 
bearded  seal,  and  when  night  came,  he  lay  with  the  girl. 

q  a  "  i\  m  i  ri  m  å  t  a-m-a  q  i  J  u  a  r  J  u  k  u  1  u  k  t  a  *  n  u  r|  a 
When  day  came  again,  they  again  carried  the  piece  of  drift- 
ima-nut  agjAriva-t.  iligiwa-t, 
wood  with  them.  They  placed  it  in  the  water  and  it  drifted 
sa-vin-ivoq.  usigiblune  tikin-ivoq  panige-k 
out  to  sea.  Again  it  came  back  with  something,  and  mother  and 
u^^isugtik  a-m-a  agjAriva-'^k. 
daughter  again  brought  their  concubine  husband  up. 
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k  i  V  i  o  r  L  e    t  i  k  i  n  •  i  v  o  (j    t  e  q  i  k  1  u  ri  m  i  k    u  s  i  t)  1  ii  n  c. 

But    Kivioq    also    came    back    with    a    young    bearded  seal, 
pania        ta"pna  nuliArilEramiuk 
He  now  had  the  daughter  for  his  wife,  but  this  time  the  mother 
Arna-    ErJuriniArLugo  tim-o-tigiArpa*. 
carried   his   catch  up  to  the  house. 

malugilErpa-go-q      kiijorArulue  sajukliit, 

Now  he  noticed,  that  her  legs  trembled  (under  the  weight)  and 
suna"vfa"nago-q  pan-e  si  ^  - again  go  toqus-i- 
now  it  appeared  that  out  of  envy  she  had  killed  her  daughter  and 
maga-  auktorLuniuglo  ke-na*  atibluniuk  ta"pju- 
flayed  her  and  put  on  the  skin  of  her  face  on  account  of  her 
m  i  q  •  a  u  i  t  A  •  r  u  m  a  g  a  1  u  A  r  L  u  n  e  .  q  a  •  v  i  g  a  m  i  g  o  •  q 
desire  to  have  him  for  her  husband.  When  he  saw  that 
kir^orai  sajuktorulo-m-anik  qima'n-Arpa. 
her     body     trembled,     he     left  her. 

qAjArtorpalErivoq,  nutArqar|^-o-q 

Again  he  started  out  in  his  kayak  and  went  ashore  where 
qitiktut      tinii|nErme      tim-u^figivai,      suixa'anigo-q  an-orA-qAr- 
some  children  were  playing  on  the  beach  and  who  had  dresses  of 
tut.    ilarj^it      an-ora^rLunigit  qima'n-ArLugit. 
beads.    He  took  the  dresses  from  some  of  them  and  left  them. 

nunane    ilitArilEramiuk  tim-usigiatlArpoq 

When  he  recognised  his  village  he  paddled  inwards  and  his 
a  kjai  a-kja'alErmar]^o-q,  taku'^jAror- 
hands  were  nearly  gone  (with  fatigue)  and  when  he  became  visible 
mai^3-q  nulla  pilErivoq:  "  u  ''^  i  g  a  1  e 
(from  in  there)  his  wife  exclaimed:  "It  is  my  husband  alone  whose 
kisime  a-kja^lavag- 
hands  are  going  away!"  (with  fatigue,  because  he  always  used  to 
p  D  q 
paddle  far  out). 

inuit    pilEriva-t:    "u^e-t  imna  qar^ale  ino-jurfna^rtoq!" 

People  said  to  her:    "Your  husband  has  long  been  dead!" 

kiuvai:     "u^^igale       a-kjaMavagpo  q." 

But  she  replied:  "It  is  my  husband,  since  his  hands  are  tired." 
t  a  g  V  a  1  e     u  "  i  m  i  n  i  t     t  i  k  i  n  •  e  q  a  1  i  t  a '  n  •  a  r  i  v  o  q     n  u  n  a  r  - 
Thus  her  husband  at  last  came  home  to  her  again,  and  he  distri- 
qatinilo  surLa'janik  a^guArta'lugalugit. 
buted   beads   to   his  fellow-villagers. 

Naukatjik. 
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20. 

kcrbjåkjuk. 
Kågsagssiik. 

ka-bjakjugo-q     nukakpiakulo-blune     torjo-n-e  sinik- 
It  is  told  that  Kågsagssuk  when  a  little  boy  used  to  sleep  in 
pam*at.  Arnamit    mARur^nit  ar^ijualo-n-it 

the  passage.  And  there  were  two  big  women,  who  made  the 

manuArtik  portusilErLugo 
entrance  from  the  passage  to  the  inside  of  the  house  high  so  that 
qiri^ar|itigut  ka"blunik-o  to-ga^Jamut 
he  could  not  crawl  in  himself,  and  so  they  used  to  drag  him  in, 
nusukpakta"voq. 
putting  narwhale  tusks  into  his  nostrils. 

itErtitAra  -  r^amik-o  qArLir]^mir|nik 
And  when  they  wakened  him  (in  the  morning),  they  gave  him 
mikik-ilEr'pakluk'o  ka-gin-a-lur^mik  kigEr-tip"åklunik'o 
their  under-trousers  to  champ  and  walrus  hide  to  chew.  And  when 
kigianik'a'r|åt  anisip'åkluk'O. 
he  had  finished  chewing,  they  chased  him  out. 

asuila"go-q       un-uak-ut  sinilErmititlugit 
But  it  came  about  one  day,  that  at  night  after  people  had  gone 
tArqama  torLuIaja^voq: 
to  rest,  there  was  a  voice  outside  that  cried: 
"ka'bjakjuk,  an-e-t!" 
"Kågsagssuk,  come  out!" 

akivoq:    "aniur|'nar|'icur|a,  akijA-rjualuk, 

He  answered:  "I  cannot  come  out,  you  go  out,  Akijårjualuk!" 
a  n  i  r|  A  •  r  i  t ." 
(a  dog  name). 

"kabjakjuk,  an-e-t!" 

"Kågsagssuk,  go  out!" 

"qipa*°Rualuk,  anir|A-rit!" 

"You  go  out,  Qipaorrualuk!"  (again  a  dog  name). 

"ka'bjakjuk,     an-e-t!"      asuila"q  aniblune. 

"Kågsagssuk,  go  out!"      And  then  at  length  he  went  out. 

ta"pjuma  anErquJiJup 

And  the  one  who  had  asked  him  to  come  out  took  him  over 
qamutiminuka"tibluniuk  piri^uvatlugo 
to  his  sledge  and  began  to  beat  him  with  a  dog-whip,  and  he 
te-gArpakluniuk  iglut  tima-n-ut 
dragged  him  round  behind  the  house  still  beating  him  with  the 
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i  ri  e  r  L  a  t  i  b  1  u  n  i  u  k  t  e  •  g  a  r  p  a  k  1  u  q  o 
whip,  and  knocked  him  down,  and  when  they  came  to  a  place 
p  i  u  J  A  r  L  u  g  u  1  o  u  j  a  r  q  å  t  t  i  k  i  n  •  a  m  i  k  •  i  t 
where  stones  were  lying  about,  the  stranger  demanded  that  he 
makpÉrsErqubluniuk  te-gAriblugo.  a-m-a 
should  tear  these  up,  beating  him  all  the  time.  And  this  he 

ar^ErqiJanik  ujArqamik  makpErsErqubluniuk 
continued  to  do,  ever  making  him  tear  bigger  stones  up  and  at  the 
t   e-g   a   nAT  i  1  e  r   l  u  g  o.  ke-sa  ujArasuk- 

same  time  hitting  him  with  the  whip.         At  last  he  could  pull 
jualur^mik  makpErsigiblune. 
up  quite  a  big  piece  of  rock. 

ta"p|uma  anErquJiJup  oqa'^tiva*: 
Now  spoke  he  who  had  called  him  out,  saying  to  him: 
"ubla-k-ut  ta'ma  nan-ut  pir^ajorqat  tikitjuniA-rpun, 
"Early  in  the  morning  three  bears  will  come,  you  must  then 
ilatit  torLOrumA-rpatin  nan*EqErqublui|it." 
waken  the  others  and  say  that  they  must  hunt  bear." 

ubla'k'ut     asuila"r|     nan-ut  pir^asut  tikivut. 
And   sure   enough!   In   the   morning   three   bears  came, 
ilari^ne  torLorpai.anib- 
And  he  cried  in  through  the  window  to  his  housemates.   And  they 
lutiri  nan'EqilErLutir]^. 
came  out  and  began  to  hunt  the  bears. 

p  i  1  E  r  i  V  u  t  :  "ka-bjakjuk  na"k  ipna?  u'^EriJa"- 
Then  they  cried:  "Where  is  this  Kagsagssuk?  He  is  worth 
ti^Jatuin-Aq  pium-isa"tig^Ja- 
no  more  than  that  he  can  be  used  as  bait,  and  worth  no  more  than 
t  u  i  n  •  A  q  !  " 
that  they  attack  him!" 

ka-bjakjuk    anigivoq  i^r^ilErLune: 
Then  Kågsagssuk  came  out  and  sang: 
"u  '■^  E  r  i  j  a  "  t  1  a  1  E  r  i  t  s  e 
"F'ling  yourselves  on  your  bait 
pium-ija'^tlalEritse 
Come  on  —  fling  yourselves  upon  me! 
u'^Erija^tigjatuin-Aq 
I  am  worth  no  more  than  that  I  am  used  as  bait 
pium-ija"tigjatuin-Aq 
I  am  worth  no  more  than  that  people  attack  me 
pivatlErpur]^a 
I  am  ready 
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pivåtlErpa"tlErpur|a 
I  am  quite  ready 
u^Erija"tlalEritse 
Fling  yourselves  on  your  bait 
pium-ij  a^tlalEritse!" 
Come  on  —  fling  yourselves  upon  me!  " 

inur^miglo     naluksigiblune     nan-umut     naluta"  toquta^blune. 

And  to  the  bears  he  threw  a  man,  v^'hom  they  killed. 
a-m"a  naluksigivoq,  toquta^r^mirimat  inEr- 
And  again  he  threw  a  man,  and  when  he  too  had  been  killed 
tErutilErput  k  a'b  j  å  k  j  ob  lo  ar^ajua 
they  began  to  scold  Kagsagssuk,  but  just  then  his  brother 
t  i  k  i  1 1  u  n  e . 
came  (on  a  visit). 

tikis'imalErmat  qaX-iilErLutik. 

And  when  he  had  come,  they  began  to  hold  a  song-feast, 
ka'bjakjo'b  Arnat  ta^pko  mARuk  nu- 
Then  Kagsagssuk  got  the  two  women  (who  had  tormented  him)  as 
liArilErLunigit  nir]^ArivalErLunigit,  tuklEruti- 
his  wives,  and  he  often  scolded  them.  He  made  himself  a  tuklerut 
tA-rLune  iklsrmut  natlAriAra^r^ame  kabjakjuk  pilErAra^q: 
of  a  walrus  tusk,  and  he  used  to  lie  down  on  the  platform  and  say: 
"tuklErute-k-ak  kakiar|aT|-ilAq." 
"Are  not  my  tuklerutik  hard?" 

"kakiai]^A-rput,"      pArLaglutik       nuliar|isa  qalagiArLuniko, 

"Truly,  they  are  hard",  said  the  wives  both  together,  and  the 
kir^ugliujoq     ni^Ari  vakluniuk- 
one  who  answered  last  was  beaten. 

ila-n-e       qax-iilEramik       ka-bjakjuk       sakvArLune  mumilEr- 

Once,  when  they  were  holding  a  song-feast,  Kågsagssuk  stepped 
Lune  niblErLune: 
forward  and  sang: 

"ka"valui|nit 

"Walrus  hide 

kutjija"vaksin"Artui]^a 

They  made  me  chew! 

qATLialo-n-ik 

Filthy  under-trousers 

iXUArpaksin-Artur^a. " 

They  made  me  champ !  " 
tagvalo    Arnåt    qialErLutir^,  aniajualo-lErLutiii^ 
Then  the  women  began  to  cry,  and  people  rushed  out  of  the 
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a  i|  a  j  11  a         m  a  t  o  •  r  u  J  •  a  "  t)  1  ii  n  e         t  o  r  l  u  - 

passage,  and  the  brother  was  admitted  to  the  house  and  said  in  a 

1  a  V  0  q  :    "  q  o  r  "'^  i  i\  m  i  k    q  a '  c  i  J  o  q  a  r  l  e  !" 

loud  voice:    "Let  a  piss-pot  be  brought  to  me!" 

teriAq  at"atane  quigame  qor^ii^mut 
And   he   made  water  and   started   to  wash   an   ermine,  that 

ERortulETLuniiik.        outa  r  m  å  t        a  n  i  t  i  - 

was  his  amulet,  in  the  pot.    And  when  it  became  alive,  he  let  it 

p-a-. 

loose. 

a  m-A  ro-jalErmata  tnrij-åp  atige-sa 
They  had  begun  to  play  the  wolf  game,  when  they  caught  sight 

iluatigut       pulaga-r^amigit  qutuisigut 

of  the  ermine,  but  it  crawled  in  under  their  inner-coats  and  killed 

ar^mArLugit  toqusA-rijArLugit, 

them,  biting  its  way  into  them  at  the  collar-bone. 

a  m  i  J  u  rio-q  toquta^lErmata  pilErivut: 

It  is  said  that  when  many  had  been  killed  there  was  a  cry: 

"ka-bjakjorna-p      ar[ajuata      piva-tigut.  a'te- 

"It  is  that  stupid  Kågsagssuk's  brother  that  is  over  us.   Let  us 

ipna  anitita"niArLe!" 

rather  see  and  get  him  out!" 

asuila"n3-q  toqusaijuri^nAErput  kabjakjuglo 
And  sure  enough  —  the  kiling  ceased  —  but  now  Kågsagssuk 

piJ-aktEqalune. 

was  a  strong  man. 

nur^ugivDq. 
This  is  the  end  of  it. 

Naukatjik. 

21. 

navAran.vq. 
Navaranciq. 

navArauA'TD-q  er'qilirinik  tiguar|ublune 
It  is  told  that  Navaranåq  was  an  adoptive  child  among  the  In- 
Er'qile-t  nir^-agsA-rpaklunigit  inuit  toqun-iAr- 
dians,  and  there  she  used  to  excite  the  Indians  to  make  them  kill  the 
matigik.  anorigo-q  nigErpArmat  inuit 
Eskimos.  She  had  let  them  know  that  when  it  was  southwest,  the 
ma"lErput. 

men  were  out  hunting  at  the  breathing  holes  (and  the  women  there- 
fore alone  in  the  houses). 
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navAranA-q  audlArLune  ilaminuArame  oqArpoq: 
Once  Navaranaq  visited  her  village  and  there  she  said: 
"kana^r^a  ipkua  anora-lEra-ixat  ar^utita't 
"When  the  wind  blows  out  from  the  sea  and  inwards,  the  men  are 
norqArpaktut." 
usually  at  home."*) 

tagvale  inuit  ArnArta't  e  r  '  q  i  1  i  i]^  n  i  t  orniga"lEr- 
So  it  happened  that  the  Indians  made  their  way  to  the  Eski- 
L  u  t  i  k  .  igala-r^e  tikitlugjuk  Arna'n-a't 
mos'  women.  They  got  up  to  their  windows  and,  after  having 
i  g  a  1  a-i^  ErLugit  kapuArilErLugit  tagvai 
taken  the  windows  out,  struck  down  the  women  who  were  alone, 
ilarj^ita  oqorutitik  ikititlugit  a'm-a 
But  there  were  some  of  those  whose  windows  had  also  been  taken 
igalA'rtaigiblutik.  pujormut  ilar^ata 
away  who  set  fire  to  their  sleeping-rugs.  None  of  them  could  be  seen 
takunEq  ajulEramigit  tapsiktulEr- 
for  smoke  for  the  houses  were  full  of  fumes  (from  the  burning 
Lune,  ta"va  ilaqata  inuit 
deer  skins),  and  then  there  was  one  of  the  Eskimo  women  who 
kubluagut  ke-blArpa-  kublua  qAq-orLuniuk  toqutlugo. 
bit  one  (an  Indian)  in  the  thumb;  she  bit  it  off  and  killed  him. 
a'm*a  ilår^åt  sitikmut  ijErLune 
But  another  of  the  women  fled  into  a  kennel  for  a  bitch  with 
p  a-n  e  matublugo.  Er'qile-t  toquja^- 
pups  and  closed  the  door  after  her.  When  the  Indians  had 
nik-amik  ar|Eua-lErLutik. 
finished  killing,  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

ai^utit  tikErAramik  nuliArtik  kir|oralEramitjuk 
Then,  when  the  men  returned  and  did  not  find  their  women, 
audlArLutik  iglut  saT|anuArLutik  nor*qAramik  torLulavut: 
they  went  a  little  way  from  the  houses,  stopped  and  shouted: 
"navArauATtAqarLilase?" 
"Is  Navaranaq  not  here?" 

"tagva,  tagva!"  —  sa-n-utlo  udlasiblune. 
"Here,  here!"  (she  answered)  —  and  ran  over  to  them. 


*)  Here,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  the  narrator  departs  from  both  meaning  and  logic, 
supposing  that  tiie  theme  of  the  story  is  so  well  known  that  he  is,  if  anything,  in- 
different as  to  what  he  says.  The  meaning  is  that  Navaranaq  told  the  Indians  that 
whenever  there  was  a  southwesterly  wind,  conditions  were  favourable  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Eskimo  villages,  for  then  the  men  were  absent  and  the  women  alone  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand  the  men  usually  stayed  at  home  when  a  westerly  wind 
was  blowing,  as  this  might  break  the  ice. 
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tikiri^matik  tasiorta"lErLune  taliqe 
When  she  came  to  them,  they  seized  her  by  the  hands  and 

nakataubliitik.    ta'ma'lErman-e        navAranA-q  i'"ri^ilEr- 

chopped  off  her  arms.    When  this  had  been  done  to  her,  Navara- 

L  u  n  e  : 

nåq  sang: 

"ta^lugjuit 
"People 

tale-Arpa-r^-a 
Have  torn  off  my  arms 
inulugjuit 
People  ■ 

tale-Arpa*^-a 

Have  torn  off  my  arms 

pila"ta- 

His  knife 

ipEr*quilAq!" 

Was  sharp!" 
pa-tlak-amilo  makisA-rane. 
Then  she  fell  on  her  face  and  rose  no  more. 
ar^ERArLutik       inuit  ai|E'BalA-r 
But   the   men   went   home,   and   after  having  been  at  home 
L  u  t  i  k        a-m-a        ornik-iblugit.  mauE- 
for  a   while   they   again   started  on  their  way  (to  the  Indians) 
Rame      toquri^A*rtut      tikin-amik'ik  tArtuna'tigut 
and  found  (some  of)  them  lying  on  the  ice,  pretending  to  be  dead; 
aktuArJugka-qatik  toqur|år|-uasErtutut 
so  they  took  them  by  the  groin,  those  who  pretended  to  be  dead, 
sai|uåtlåk'aTiata     kapivåklugit     toqur|ar^*uAr  titlugit, 
and  when  they  then  wriggled,  they  stabbed  them  and  killed  them, 
ke-sa    ina't    nur|uta"givut.  nutArairiar|-ormata 
they  killed   all   the   grown-ups.    W^hen   only  children  were  left, 
ar[ERa"tisigiArLugit  pisuktin-iAriAr- 
they  took  these  home  with  them.    They  made  them  walk,  and 
Lugit  tAqajAra-r^amik:         "niu  ka-k  , 

when  they  became  tired,  they  used  to  say:  "My  (tired)  legs,  my 
n  i  u  k-a-k  ,  kir\uli^tin-e-tle 
legs,  when  we  broke  camp  we  never  used  to  journey  (further)  than 
audlapajujugut  in'isiatArpaklu- 
that  we  could  fetch  fire,"  (from  those  who  had  stayed  behind  at 
t  a  .  " 
the  old  camp.) 
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qasunErmit  qialEra-r^ata  i- 

When  they  then  began  to  cry  with  fatigue,  they  hacked  them 
ko-tArtArivaglvigit.  tagvago-q        o-m  i  1  at  - 

to  death  with  their  stone  axes.  And  those  that  cried  were  given 
tuape't  am-ArjuåtlågtAra-rj^ata  qa-vit  isivisa-litla. 
mortal  wounds  in  this  way,  that  their  foreheads  were  cleft, 
ta'ma  nutArqat  toquJa"riugihlutik  niARuin-a^lerLutik 

Thus  all  the  children  were  killed  until  there  were  only  two  left, 
ta"pkua       anige't       tikiutiva't  nunamir^nut 
a  girl  and  her  elder  brother;  these  they  took  with  them  to  their 
tiguai^ulErLutik. 
village  as  adoptive  children. 

ar^ilErame  ania  tu^ar^ulErLune, 
When  they  grew  big,  and  the  brother  was  almost  full-grown, 
ila-n-e  qiqmimik  ta'vo-na  pisuktumik 
it  happened  once  that  he  was  requested  by  an  old  man  to  shoot 
utorqa-luri^mik  pisi^jAquJa^lErpoq, 
with  his  bow  a  dog  that  was  walking  some  distance  awaj%  and  as 
p  i  u  m  a  q  •  i  1  E  r  L  u  n  e  : 
he  would  not,  because  he  was  afraid  (that  the  owner  of  the  dog 
"ugjEriJa"tlarpar|-ilAq  pititu- 
would  be  sorry)  it  was  said:  "No  one  will  be  sorry  about  it!  Just 
in  •  A  r  u  k  .  " 
you  do  it!" 

asuila^ri    tiIiorta"gin'al«Erame  pisikluniuk. 

And  so  he  shot  it,  as  he  was  still  asked  to  do. 
pisianik"amiuk  udlasiblune  qimalErLune  torLulA^rta^galuArLune: 
And  when  he  had  shot  it,  he  ran  away  though  they  called  to  him: 
"asug3*''r|  ato'tEqar^'iri^mat  ugjEriJa"tjaq-icoq!" 
"Nobody  is  sorry  about  this,  for  it  was  of  no  use  anyhow!" 
tagvalo  qimasijoq  ar|^unEqar|-ita'n-alErpDq. 
But  no  one  overtook  the  one  who  fled. 

Qungautatlorigjoq. 


*)  There  is  reason  here  for  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  narrator  in 
this  case  has  mixed  up  three  stories,  viz.  the  story  of  Navaranåq's  betrayal  and  the 
Indians'  attack  upon  the  Eskimos,  then  a  part  of  the  only  storj'  that  deals  with  a 
hostile  encounter  between  Inuit  and  Tunit ;  and  finally,  another  independent  survival 
of  how  a  Tuneq  killed  a  dog,  not  as  here  described  with  bow  and  arrow,  but  with  a 
spear  that  was  thrown  by  means  of  a  kick. 
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22. 

ArnArquå^^A-q  nan-iimik  tig^iialik. 
The  old  woman  who  had  a  bear. 

ArnArqua^jA'ioq  nan-umik  tig^Aipoq  pE  ror  si- 
There  was  once  an  old  woman  who  had  a  bear  as  foster-child, 
A  r  i  h  1  u  g  o.  nanoro-q  aglivatlialErnErme 
and  she  reared  it.  When  it  was  growing  up  the  bear  used  to  play 
nutArqane  qitErata"vagtoq  nanur|-o-tlunilo 
together  with  the  children,  pretending  that  it  was  the  play-bear  in 
nutArqat  pa-i^-uArpaklugit. 
the  bear-game,  and  as  such  it  crawled  after  the  children. 

iniqmir^man    ar^ilErmiixman  nEqisiga"blune 
It  became  full-grown  and  it  was  big,  and  the  people  wanted 
toquta"jumavalErpoq. 
its  flesh  and  they  wanted  to  kill  it. 

tigu'^Arsiriagoq       ArnArqua°jA-q  ino-rqublugo 
But  the  foster-mother,  the  old  woman,  wanted  it  to  live,  and 
qiavalErpoq. 
she  often  wept. 

pij  a"j  umar^mArilErmat  audlArqulErpa*. 

When  at  last  people  began  to  think  seriously  of  killing  it,  the 
audlAriArame  nan  -  up  tigu^^Arsine 
foster-mother  wanted  it  to  run  away.  When  it  went  away,  the  bear 
3  q  a  "  t  i  1  E  r  p  a  •  :"ka-lErunigo-q  tArajoq 
spoke  thus  to  its  foster-mother:  "When  you  suffer  want  walk  along 
sineraklugo,  nan-umigoq  takujAra-qame  qoquArpan'iArpai." 
by  the  open  sea  and  when  you  see  a  bear,  you  must  call  to  it." 

ka-lEramigo-q     tArajoq  sinEralerpa*. 

When  she  began  to  suffer  want,  she  walked  along  by  the  sea. 
nanumigo-q     takugame     qoquArpa*  pugtArme-tumik. 
When  she  saw  a  bear  on  an  ice-floe,  she  called  to  it. 

nanaro-q       tusArame       qimasivoq.  nanor- 

When  the  bear  heard  it,  however,  it  ran  away.    And  every 
siAra-riame     qoquArpaklugit  qima-vaklutik. 
time  she  saw  a  bear,  she  called  to  it  — ■  but  they  always  ran  away, 
n  a  n  0  r  s  i  r|  m  i  g  a  m  e        q  o  q  u  a  r  i  v  a  •  . 
Then  once  when  she  again  saw  a  bear,  she  called  to  it. 

nar\ErsigamigD-q      nanaro-q  pEqatigijane 

It  is  said  that  it  rose  up  on  its  hind  legs  and  went  up  to  ano- 
0  r  n  i  k  p  a-  .  tikin-amiuk  pa-pErpa-, 
ther  bear  that  was  near.     When  it  got  there,  it  flung  itself  upon 
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toqun-amiuk  tim-utiva*  nunamut  pisin-AFLugo  qimaklugulo 
it,  killed  it,  and  dragged  it  ashore  and  there  it  left  it  lying  without 
tigu'^^Arsinigo-q  tikitiginago  qima'n-ArLugo  ta'nur|^-a'- 

letting  its  foster-mother  come  up  with  it  —  it  left  her  and  went 
n  a  V  0  q  . 
out  to  sea. 

ta"pnagD"q  ArnArqua^jA-q         nan'ulErpoq  aliana'gija"- 

Thus,  it   is   said,  the   old  woman  got   a  bear  and   all  were 

1  E  r  i  V  0  r  0  •  q  . 

pleased  with  her. 

tu^a-sjAraluArtikligo-q 
And  it  is  told  that  this  is  how  it  was  that  the  one  who  might 

audla'va't  piumak- 

have  been  provider  for  the  village  (i.  e.  the  bear)  had  to  go  away 

1      u      §     J      u      k  . 

because  people  wanted  to  kill  it. 

Inugpasugssuk. 

23. 

nii{io  rqua^  \  A-  q  ai[u  t  ir[  -  o  r  t  o  q . 
The  old  woman  who  became  a  man. 

E  r  i|  u  t  A  r  e-ri-o-q        ta*"pkua  qimat-a-- 
There  was  once  a  grandmother  and  her  grandchild,  who  had 
m    i    n    i    k    .  tagva  pimajEqar|-ilEramik 

been  left  behind  alone.  As  they  had  no  provider  and  the  grand- 
Err|uta'  u^^inigtuin-AriAqalErmat  ta'"pna  Err^uta'ta 
child  had  reached  the  marriage  age,  the  grandchild's  grandmother 
nir^iuria  arLutir^'orasusivoq  tArqum-imik 
turned  herself  into  a  man,  making  herself  a  penis  out  of  her  lamp 
usugtA-rLune  ikpiArJui^minik  igJugtA-rLune 
trimmer  and  testicles  from  her  work  bag  and  a  sledge  of  her 
ut'u-ixminik  qamutitA-rLune,  anAra-qame 
genitals,  and  when  she  was  attending  to  the  call  of  nature  she 
Eqo-timinik  qiqniErtA-rLune  o-r]^ari^ium-inik 

made  dogs  out  of  what  she  wiped  her  behind  with,  and  out  of 
u  nA-rtA-rLune. 
her  meat  fork  she  made  a  harpoon. 

qimuksErpaklune    aixunasisualo-m-at  tikik-a-riame 
She  used  to  drive  out,  and  she  hunted,  and  when  she  came  home, 
qamutir^ne  nap-Arpaklugit  qajArtA-rLunilo. 

she  set  up  her  sledge  on  end  (as  men  do);  and  she  got  herself  a  kayak. 
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a  s  u  i  1  a  "  r|  •  o  •  q     t  i  k  i  t  a  "  t  1  a  r  p  o  ([     n  i  i[  i  u  a 
And  then  it  happened  that  a  stranger  came  to  the  place  one 
no-si    majoq  kii^orArLucjo. 
day,  when  the  old  woman  was  out,  and  so  did  not  find  her  at  home, 
tikijir^atalo        Eri^^uta-  apErJiitlalErpa*: 
And    then    the    visitor    began    to    question    the  grandchild: 
"  k  i  A  q  a  ^  k  o       q  a  m  u  t  i  r]^  e  ?  "  "  a  n  a  •  n  å  c  i  a  r  m  a  !  "  "  k  i  a  q  ^  k  o 
"Whose  is  that  sledge  outside?"  "My  grandmother's!"  "Whose  are 
qiiynir^e?"  "  a  n  a  •  n  å  ci  a  r  m  a !  "  "  k  i  a  q  a    n  a      q  a  j  a  •  ?  " 
those  dogs?"  "My  grandmother's!"  "Whose  is  that  kayak  out  there?" 
"ana-naciArma!"    "    k   i   a        s   i        a   '   1   e   r   s   o   r  - 
"My  grandmother's!"    "Who  has  begotten  a  child  with  you,  since 
matit   sir^aivit?"  "ana-naciArma!" 
you  are  with  child?"    "My  grandmother!" 

sule  tagvane-titlugo  ta"pna  tikin-ame 
While  the  stranger  was  still  there,  the  grandmother  came  home 
isilErpoq  qir^mine  a-n-ikatla^paklunigit. 
and  went  in,  striking  her  dogs  now  and  then  so  that  they  howled. 
itilErame  takugiArame  itErsimaJumik 
When  she  came  in  and  saw  that  there  was  a  visitor,  she  again 
niriiorquakatla«tualo*m-at:  "Err|utArJuApik  ubva 
became  an  old  woman  (and  said):  "Grandchild,  come  and  help 
qilnr|^-a!" 
me  up!" 

E  r  r|  u  t  a  •  t  a  q  i  1  u  b  1  u  n  i  u  k  n  i  i]^  i  o  r  - 
Thus  her  grandchild  now  had  to  go  and  help  her  up,  for  she 

quArtDrulo'm-at  sorormat. 

had  now  become  a  very  old  woman  who  could  not  help  herself. 


Ivaluardjuk. 


II. 

Division  of  the  year  into  moons. 


qai^åt-Arsa-t:  the  one  of  them  (the  moons)  where  it  begins  to  rise 
(over  the  horizon,  i.  e.  the  sun);  corresponds  almost  to 
February. 

a^'^une  n:  that  in  which  births  come  too  early  (i.  e. :  among  the 
seals);  corresponds  to  March,  in  which  month  many 
stillborn  and  frozen  seal-cubs  are  found  in  the  cubbing 
holes  of  the  seals  in  snowdrifts  among  the  ice  hum- 
mocks. 

nat^i^Jiit:  cubs  of  spotted  seal;  corresponds  to  April,  when  the  seals 

normally  give  birth  to  their  cubs. 
tEribluit:  the  young  saddlebacks;  corresponds  to  May,  when  out  at 

the  edge  of  the  shore  ice  young  saddlebacks  begin  to 

appear  in  the  open  water. 
noRa't:  the  caribou  calves;  corresponds  to  June,  when  the  caribou 

cows  appear  with  their  calves, 
man-e-t:  the  eggs;  corresponds  to  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning 

of  July,  when  the  birds  lay  their  eggs. 
sax.A-rut:  the  one  in  which  the  coat  becomes  thin  (on  the  caribou); 

corresponds  to  August,  because  during  the   month  of 

July  the  caribou  have  moulted  and  now  have  the  thin, 

stiff  coat  that  makes  the  skins  especially  valuable  for 

clothing. 

akuglErut:  the  middlemost  one,  (i.  e.  with  reference  to  the  coat  of 
the  caribou);  corresponds  to  September,  when  their  coats 
become  thicker  and  the  hair  so  long  that  they  are  most 
suitable  for  skin  clothing  for  the  coldest  period  of  the 
year. 

amEra'ja-t:  the  one  in  which  the  skin  falls  off  (i.  e.  the  antlers  of; 

the  caribou);  corresponds  to  October  when  the  thin 
"velvet"  (aniErAcj)  covering  the  antlers  peels  otT. 

ukiulErat:  the  one  in  which  winter  begins;  corresponds  almost  to 
the  end  of  November. 
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Alia  gave  me  these  names  of  the  moons  and  wished  to  take 
February  as  the  first,  because  in  that  month  one  sees  the  fight 
returning  and  has  the  inner  feefing  tliat  one  is  approaching  fight 
and  spring. 

The  reason  he  advanced  was:  "This  is  when  we  Ighifingmiut 
begin  our  new  year." 

He  knew  no  particular  sign  for  December  and  January.  He 
called  them  simply:  ukiup  tatqe-  i.  e.  winter's  moons.  These 
two  moon  periods,  he  said,  resemble  each  other  in  that  they  are 
dark,  cold,  and  hunting  in  them  is  difficult,  so  that  they  did  not 
need  any  special  designation. 


III. 

Vocabulary. 

The  words  in  []  indicate  the  corresponding  words  in  Greenlandic. 

aba-  [nEriJagjAq]  food 

a-ba  [nacErJuAq]  bladder-nose  seal 

aglErAq  [nERivik]  table 

a'^Jiorpoq  fa^viliorpoq-]  cooks  walrus  meat 

a^vAq  [qA-q]  underlayer  skin  on  a  platform 

agialit-orpa  [tagialit'orpa]  rubs  it  to  dust 

aglAq  [agiut]  file 

a/ak  [aSj-ak]  hand 

a'voq  [ar^ErLArpoq]  go  home 

a-k-a  [na'Xa]  no 

aka-r|'ilAq  [pica-"r[ilAq]  is  not  good,  of  no  use 

alagJa"jATtoq  [qajo-Jat]  flour 

alilajoq  [pap-iAra]  (Thule:  tit-agå^jAq)  paper 

alo-t  [alu^Ja^t]  spoon 

a"mila"ri'  [ilumut]  truly!  assuredly! 

ana-na"luk  [a-nAq]  grandmother 

ana-naciAq  [a-nAq]  grandmother 

anio  [aputautitå"jAq]  snow  that  is  brought  in  from  a  drift  to  be 

melted  into  water 
anicA-rpa-  [anica'liva-]  takes  care  that  he  does  not  come  out 
an-orA-q  [qulicAq]  caribou  skin  coat;  (an-orA-q  is  now  used  every- 
where in  Greenland  for  a  corresponding  coat  of  cloth) 
ai]^uJuT|icDq  [ar^usuicoq]  one  who  never  makes  a  catch 
ariu-tigJa^lErqoq  [kamalErpoq,  also  in  North  Greenlandic:  ar^uta^Ja"- 
lErpoq]  beginning  to  be  angry  (really:  beginning  to  act 
as  if  he  were  a  grown  man) 
asia  [a'^La]  another 

asiuvoq  [tam-Arpoq]  becomes  lost;  (in  Greenland  asiuvoq  means:  be 
wasted) 

asuArtorpoq  [ArnErivoq]  gives  himself  to  women 
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asuila-"r)  [asumigo-q]  practically  untranslatable,  the  nearest  is:  and 

then  naturally!  surely  enough! 
atErpoq  [sikuliArpoq]  go  out  on  the  ice  (atsrpoq  means  in  Green- 

landic:  descends) 

atigE(q)  [ilugLEq]  (Cape  York:  atigit  or  ate-)  inner  coat,  worn  next 

to  the  skin 
atqArpoq  [agLorpoq]  dives  under  the  water 
atqEqiri^miga*  [ArqArfiga-]  go  down  to  him 
ato't  [pisEq]  a  song 

a^maliorsErfik  (really:  the  place  where  one  gathers  embers)  [kiJ-Ar- 
Jo"t]  an  oven 

a^taUimavai  [avi^SA-rtaUivai]  prevents  them  fi'om  being  separated 
ava-ga  or  ava-giva-  [isumaga-]  thinks  of  him  with  food 
Aqaja^torpoq  [qA-rsitlArpoq]  becomes  satisfied  (with  food) 
Aq'qA-  [atago]  yes,  let  us  see,  let  us  try 
A'qua^'Ja-luk  [ArnArqua^jA-q]  an  old  woman,  crone 
Aquip'oq  [piniArpoq]  go  hunting 
Arna"i]^a  or  ArnA^rrj^a  [nulia]  his  wife 

Arnågpoq  (also  known  at  Thule)  rise  again  in  another  form;  (really: 

come  to  mother,  i.  e.  be  born) 
ArJa^jAq  (really:  something  that  is  to  turn  to  ashes)  [a"mArJuAq] 

(South  Greenland),  [a"mAro-ti§Jat]  (North  Greenland),  [kig- 

LuminEq]  (Thule)  coal 
Arjåt  (really:  ashes)  [pa^'^Jat]  gunpowder 

Erinalio-t  [senat]  magic  prayer  or  magic  word  (srinAq  means  in 

Greenl.:  voice,  melody) 
Erinaliorpoq  [sERavoq]  utter  magic  words  or  magic  prayers 
Ermiut  [qAqorsa^t]  soap;  (Ermiut  means  in  Greenl.:  a  sponge,  really: 

something  for  washing  the  face) 
ErqusEq  [te-torfik]  tea-cup;  (Err]^usEq  means  in  Greenl.:  a  bottle) 
Er*qut  [igala-p  sina*]  window  frame 

igjErAq  ^palase]  priest 

igtAqigik   isErpa  k]  the  two  went  in  to  them 
i/e  la^q  I  i/e-r^-Artoq]  one  who  is  hoarse 

i/iak  oq  [i"/,iAq  orju't]  store  of  blubber,  preserved  in  an  animal's 
throat  pouch 

ije  [ije]  eye 

ijErta"majoq  [torqortAq]  something  hidden 
ijuk-Arpoq  [nak-Arpoq]  falls  down 
ikpiArtJuk  [po-qj  bag,  sack 
iksiva"tAq  [igsiavik]  chair 
ilaksa"t  'qapukl  froth,  yeast 
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ilår|-Arqaiiut   [toquJoqArqam-Ersut]   those   among  whom  there  has 

recently  been  a  death 
ilErasugqoq  [it-.Trpoq]  embarrassed;  (ilerasugpoq  means  in  Green- 

landic:  has  a  bad  conscience) 
ImAq  [imnq]  water;  (imAq  means  in  Greenlandic:  sea) 
imuia^tut  [amErLaso-t]  many 

im-o-jA-rtoq  [pun-Eq]  butter;  (im-uk  in  Greenlandic  means:  milk) 
in  a"lErpoq  [utorqalivoq]  becoming  old 
in-Aq  [utorqAq]  old 

inii^Aq  [inu^Aq]  tarsal  bone,  a  kind  of  dice  or  game  piece.  Tarsal 
bones  of  large  and  small  seals  are  of  different  values, 
and  they  are  used  as  follows:  they  are  thrown  up  into 
the  air;  thereafter  it  has  a  different  meaning  if  they 
stand  up  or  lie  down  when  they  fall  —  something  like 
"heads  or  tails".  In  this  manner  the  bones  are  asked, 
for  instance,  whether  so-and-so  is  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky 
while  himting.  The  plural  of  the  word:  inu^kat,  means 
in  Greenlandic:  playing-cards 

ir|-ina-'rpa-  [peqari^-ina'^rpa-]  he  found  that  there  was  nothing 

ii^'ip'oq  [pEqaiyilAq]  there  is  nothing,  it  is  not  there 

ipiutAq  [pitu  tAq]  dog-trace 

ipualik  [sikacicit]  coffee  roaster,  frying  pan 

isa^pa"  [tiguva-j  takes  it;  (isa^pa-  means  in  Greenlandic:  stretches  the 

hand  out  for  it) 
isArajAq  [suhAq]  a  piece  of  work  (a  job) 
isErpa*  [torqorpa-]  hides  it 

isorArtujoq  [qir^mit  si'ulErJorta't]  the  leader  dog  in  a  team 
isumatAq  (really:  the  one  who  is  obeyed)  [na-lagAq]  master;  (isumatAq 

in  Greenlandic  means:  one  who  thinks  for  others) 
it-Arigtoq  [ErjErqigtoq]  something  that  has  appeared  distinctly 
itErniujArtoq  [isErniArtoq]  one  who  wishes  to  come  in 
itErpoq  [isErpoq]  go  in;  (in  Greenlandic  itErpoq  means:  wakes) 
icArnisa'luk  [utorqArJuAq]  very  old;  (icArnisAq  in  Greenlandic  means: 

old-time  and  is  not  used  of  living  beings) 
ivalo  [ujalo]  sinew  thread  (ivalo  is  also  known  in  northern  Green- 
land) 

ivalu^Ja"t  [ujalu''JiAq]  thread 
ivArpa*  [ujArpa*]  seeks  for  it 
i^nAq  [ar^ut  utorqAq]  an  old  man 

jARatiga-  [qasuj-utiga-]  becomes  tired  of  it 

kagjuAq  [ai\ak]  mother's  brother  (maternal  uncle) 
kajortualuk  [tEriari^-iAq  a^gpalu^toq]  a  red  fox 
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kaki'Jåt  [ajå«Ja"tit]  meat  fork 

ka'^pik  [mErqiisivik]  needle-cushion,  needle-case 

kanar|nAq  [agsArnEq]  east  wind;  (in  Greenland  kanar^nAq  means  west 
wind) 

katbq  [katlEq]  thunder 

ka'"vo-vo't  [sakiaiimigiAq]  a  drill 

ke-na"jAq  (really:  the  face-like)  [anii|a"jAq]  a  coin 

kinErfik  [Ernivik]  the  separate  birth  house 

kinnrtDq  (really:  the  one  who  is  still  bleeding  after  birth)  [Ernisi- 
majoq]  one  who  has  given  birth;  (kiuErtoq  in  Greenlandic 
means:  heavy,  sluggish) 

kir]^  Aq  [qAq-Aq]  mountain 

kir|o-majAq  [niAqa'sijAq]  one  that  is  missed 

kipiq^'u^ilitAq  (literally:  something  for  keeping  one  from  being  bored) 

[ale-k'utAq]  pastime 
kiso  [sunaj  what 

kij-a"tit  [qio-tit]  scissors;  (in  Greenlandic  means:  a  hair-cutting  ma- 
chine) 

kitle  (really:  boundary,  i.  e.  of  the  firm  ice)  [siko  a"laJoq]  ice  in 

movement 
kiuva-  [akiva  ]  answers  him 

kunixujoq  [kuni^siumato-q]  one  who  is  fond  of  kissing 

qablunA-rtAq  (really:  something  from  the  white  men)  [an-ora-miuEq] 

a  piece  of  cloth 
qa'  [im-Aqa]  perhaps 

qa'jimaqicunaluk  [ilisimar^-icupaluk]  an  ignorant  fool 
qa'jiva  [pa-siva]  understands  it 

qa'valacivoq  [aXErpoq]  comes,  approaches;  (qa'voq  in  Greenlandic 
means:  comes,  but  is  now  mostly  used  in  the  imperative 
only;  it  also  has  the  special  meaning:  go  visiting  after 
invitation) 

qa-'visa"t  (really:  something  that  tells  one  something)  [naluna-^r- 
qutAq]  a  clock;  (naluna-^rqutAq  really:  a  thing  that  records 
something) 

qajAriAq  canoe.  (The  word  is  known  in  Greenland  folk  lore,  but 
there  it  really  means:  the  kayak  troll  who  sails  in  a 
half  kayak  and  kills  the  kayak  men  on  the  sea.  In  more 
enlightened  Greenland  circles  it  is  now  becoming  familiar 
in  the  American-Eskimo  meaning) 

qajArt.:)rp3q  paddles  in  a  kayak;  is  also  used  of  a  bird  that  is 
swimming.  (In  Greenland  only  the  first  meaning  is  known) 

qasaga-  |nikaga-J  considers  him  inferior 
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qA^ratasivDq  [qa^lEipoq]  dawn  is  approaching 

qAisoq  [patro-ne]  cartridge;  (qArsoq  in  Greenlandic  means:  arrow, 
which  is  sometimes  the  meaning  among  the  IgluUk  too) 

qARula"sui]^Arpoq  [nipilir^mik  annrsA-rtorpoq]  groans 

qibsigiva-  [a^JuAra-]  make  objections  against  (qijigiva-  in  Green- 
landic means:  refrain  from  doing  something  for  super- 
stitious reasons) 

qi'oq-ut  [igLErfik]  chest,  box 

qijukta^kErtoq  [qiJugtAriAq]  one  who  fetches  fuel 
qinalugAq  [qilalugAq]  white  whale 

qinuilitAq  [orutlivik]  he  whom  one  usually  torments  for  favours 
or  gifts 

qinu'^ilitAq  (something  that  keeps  one  from  begging  for  something, 
or  snarl,  (dog))  [orubluti^jAq]  something  to  occupy  oneself 
(play)  with 

qio  [aniria"jAq  pap-iArAq]  a  bank-note;  (anir^a^jAq  really  means:  some- 
thing that  resembles  the  moon,  and  was  thus  originally 
used  only  of  metal  coins) 

qisEq  [amEq]  skin;  (amEq  among  the  Iglulingmiut  means  only:  cari- 
bou skin.  qisEq  in  Greenlandic  means:  spit) 

qitikpoq  [piriuArpoq]  plays;  (in  Greenlandic  qitipoq  now  means 
only:  dances) 

quAra'ciAq  willow  catkin;  (quArAq  in  Greenlandic  means:  tuft  of 
flowers) 

quinivoq  [pualavoq]  is  thick,  broad,  fat;  (quinivoq  in  Greenlandic 
means:  is  fat,  but  only  about  terrestrial  animals,  espe- 
cially caribou) 

quit'ip-oq  [puatUrpoq]  becomes  thick,  broad,  fat 

qur^ase-lAq  [qui^asikicDq]  short-necked 

qur^-iArpa-  [iJigin-A-rpa-]  looks  at  it,  is  an  onlooker 

mak  a"faq  [ERortorfik]  rinsing  basin,  wash  basin 

mak'ut  oq  [ino-sugtoq]  a  youth;  (mak-ut-Dq  or  mak  ujijoq  in  Green- 
landic means:  one  who  overcomes  something) 

maqvik  [sialuk]  rain;  (maquk  is  related  to  the  Greenlandic:  mAquL-uk: 
bottomless,  muddy  slush) 

malEra  luk  [aL-Eq]  long-tailed  duck 

mikilErarut  [aj-arimio]  finger  ring;  (mikilETArut  in  Greenlandic  means: 

something  one  has  on  the  ring  finger) 
mimEq  [qut-orAq]  a  thigh;  (Thule:  muniEq) 
miri'Erpa-  [upap-a-]  thrusts  at  it 

na'vip-a*  [igip-a*]  throws  it  away 

nakap-a-  [pilap-a-  or  kipiva-]  flenses  it  or  cuts  it  over 
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nakatAq  [kipijAq]  something  that  is  cut  over 
naq^AriAq  [a^quti^jAq  qaiiir^nEq]  short  cut 
nai|ErpDq  [qnqArpoq]  stand  upright 

nar^Ersivoq  used  also  in  North  Greenland;  [nikuip'oq]  rises  on  its 

hind  legs  (a  bear) 
nap-ata-  [tArna-]  his  soul 
napArutAq  [nap'Arut]  mast  in  a  boat 
nasAFLugAq  [nasAq]  hat,  cap 

na"k  [na-mik  or  pEqai^ilaq]  there  is  nothing,  there  is  no  one 
nErLEqiniA-rpoq  [nEri°JamArpoq]  is  ready  to  eat;  (of.  Greenlandic: 

nEFLErpa-:  feeds  him) 
nErnasu^poq  (uErinasu^poq  or  UErErusu^poq]  is  hungry 
niblArqoq  [ErjErpoq]  appears;  (cf.  Greenlandic:  ni^'tArpoq:  is  clear, 
is   clear  weather.  ErjErpoq   is   also  used  in  the  same 
sense:  becomes  clear  after  the  weather  has  been  thick) 
nikuisur^Arpoq  [nikuErqArpoq]  has  just  risen 

nioRuJoq  [tikErArtoq]  one  who  comes  journeying  on  a  visit;  (the 
word  is  also  known  in  North  Greenland  with  the  same 
meaning) 

nipamavDq  [muluvaq]  hesitates,  remains  away  long 
nortqArpoq  [uni^poq]  stops  (Greenlandic:  norqArpoq,  hit  himself  in 
the  eye) 

nukvEqArpoq  [nunaqArpoq]  has  his  dwelling  at  

nuiip-oq  [in-Arpoq]  goes  to  bed;  (nulipoq  really:  retires  to  rest  be- 
side his  wife) 

nunar^uit  (really:  small  pieces  of  land)  [na-"Jut]  flowers 
nui|usagAq  (really:  something  that  quickly  comes  to  an  end)  [suk-- 

uArAq]  sweetmeats 
nutArAq  [mE  rAq]  child 

o  q^aq^iut  lajaj-a"t]  fork,  meat  fork 

oqalimATutit  (really:  a  chatter-contrivance  or  chatter-helper)  [atuak-at] 
a  book 

oqa-"tiva*  [oqArfiga-j  speaks  to  one;  (oqa""tiva"  or  oqa-"p-a'  in  Green- 
landic means:  brings  him  to  reason) 

pa  gucit  jn-icat]  a  drying  rack 
pakimip  a-  [ak  Erpa*]  lifts  it  up 

paUrsivoq  [picai^orpoq]  becomes  good  (cf.  the  Greenlandic  palak: 
good) 

pamErpoq  (also  known  in  Thule)  [insrpoq)  become  grown-up 
pam  iortoq  [ni^'ni^toq]  narrow 
pana   savik]  knife 
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.  .  .  pari_ETpoq,  this  termination,  which  corresponds  to  Greenlandic: 

.  .  .  rE'rpoq  (is  already  )  and  which  in  Greenland  is 

only  known  in  the  Upernivik  district,  is  peculiarly  enough 
to  be  found  again  in  the  Iglulik  tribe,  for  instance 
lArajulErpari^E-rpoq:  salt  has  been  put  into  it 

papacivoq  [na^jA-rpoq]  finds 

pArnap-oq  [pikivoq]  make  ready  to  start 

pigLErtArpoq  [pigsigsarpoq]  jumps 

pikiArtoq  (really:  dives  down  through  the  entrance  passage)  [anivoq] 

goes  out 
pikiutiva-  [an-ip-a-]  brings  it  out 
pilari^uvoq  [pila«ta"voq]  is  carved 
pilo  [sanik]  dust 
pimaje-  [piniArte]  hunter 
piri^ar^Aq  [kanar^uAq]  west  wind 
pir^-uga-  [ava-r|-uga-]  is  disgusted  at 
pisi^sitAq  (really:  quiver)  [a^tla'sip  po-rta-]  gun  holster 
piciulAq,  plur.piciulåi^Jåt  [sErfAq]  black  guillemot 
piujoq  [picak]  good 
piur|-ilAq  [ajorpoq]  is  bad 
pualo  [A'rqat]  mitten 
pualrit  [niva"tAq]  shovel 

sak-up-a*  [ipErArpa-]  loosens  it 

saliArpoq  [sinErsivoq]  paddles  along  the  shore.  (In  Thule  saliArpoq 
means:  move  forward  along  a  mountain  slope  a  little 
way  up  it) 

salumajoq  [pauErtoq]  dry;  (salumavoq  is  also  known  in  Greenland, 
but  more  in  the  sense  of  something  that  is  usually  wet, 
but  has  become  dry,  for  instance  a  tongue,  a  swamp,  etc.) 

sanac'aile  (really :  no  work  must  be  done)  [sapa-t]  Sunday,  holy  day 

satorpa*  [tigorqi^pa-]  takes  it  again  back 

sa-vip-oq  [avala^poq]  puts  off  from  shore;  (sa-vip-oq  is  only  used  in 
Greenland  in  the  sense:  drifts  (involuntarily)  away  from 
land) 

savojAq  [savik]  whittling  knife 

sabtitErpoq  (really:  moves  outwards,  away  from  land)  [avala^tErpoq] 

goes  out  from  land 
satqip-a-  [sArqum-Erpa-]  exhibits  it,  produces  it 

SErqorsiJ-ut  [a^tla-H]  gun,  rifle;  (sErqorpoq  means  in  Greenland:  cracks, 
crashes,  shoots) 

SErtqitivut  [sikumut  ArqArput]  they  are  going  down  on  the  ice 
siAro-t  [at-at]  button 
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sikala-t  [na^'gulE-rqat]  small  cracks  in  the  ice 
sile-  [ila-]  isn't  it? 

siri^a'joq  [nATtuJoq]  with  child;  (sir^a'/oq  is  known  in  Greenland  in 

the  same  sense,  but  only  of  dogs  with  young) 
SD*q  qa'ma  [so'runame]  yes,  of  course 
sororpoq  [asiuvoq]  is  ruined,  becomes  nothing 
sujoq  [sujoq]  one  who  does  something 

sujuri^nArtoq  [nin-ar^nArtoq]  something  that  makes  one  really  annoyed 

ta-lErArpoq  [ta-°LErArpoq]  shadows  that  glide  in  and  out  among  each 
other 

tapi^jAq  (one  that  comes  in  addition)  [ikiorti^OAq]  helper 
tatqEq  [qa"m-at]  the  moon.  Besides  the  ordinary  form  in  the  geni- 
tive tatqup,  a  remarkable  form  is  used:  [talqip-qa"m-atip] 
tatqut  [tArqi^Jo-t]  lamp-trimmer  (for  trimming  the  wick  of  a  blubber 
lamp) 

tat'uk  (really:  something  that  is  too  full)  [pujoq]  smoke,  fog 

ta'"Jumane  [icAq]  in  olden  days 

ta"fL''a-  [tA-rnErJa-]  the  densest  darkness 

ta"tui|icoq  [ta°pe-c3q]  blind 

ta"tup-a-  [takuva-]  sees  it 

ta°sEq  [pujoq]  smoke,  fog 

tAqavoq  [qasuvoq]  is  tired  (compare  the  Greenlandic  tAqAq:  blood- 
vessel) 

tArajoq  [imAq]  sea;  (tArajoq  in  Greenlandic  only  means:  salt,  whereas 
imAq,  which  in  Greenland  is  only  used  of  the  sea,  is 
here  used  of  large  lakes) 

tArqaka  [tArqama]  out  there,  or  in  there  (on  the  other  side  of  the 
place  where  one  is  oneself) 

tEriri^nArtaq  [agLEruArtoq]  taboo,  unclean  (in  a  religious  sense) 

tEris'Eq  [ui]^Erut]  waistbelt 

tigu^Aq  (really:  one  that  is  taken)  [ErnErsiAq]  foster-son;  (the  word 
is  also  used  in  Greenlandic:  pani^siAq:  foster-daughter) 

tigu^Arse  (one  who  takes  another)  [ar|uti"siAq]  foster-father 

tikicorpalip  oq  [tikicorpalup-oq]  one  hears  someone  coming.  (This 
change  over  from  u  to  i  is  also  found  in  South  Green- 
land, especially  at  the  old  Moravian  places) 

tiliva*  [inap-a-j  requests  him  (to  do  something) 

titEra"t  (really:  something  for  making  strokes  with)  [AqErtLO-jAq]  pencil 
titErqåt  (really:  that  which  is  of  strokes)  [a°Lagkat]  a  letter 
titErsiuJArtoq  [sERabLune  siko  titAra-  qupErqiiblugo]  during  a  shaman 

seance,  makes  a  magic  line  there  where  it  is  desired 

that  the  ice  should  break 
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torLualik  (really:  one  with  a  spout  on)  [o-n-a'vik]  kettle 
tiigsEFArpoq  [qinuvoq]  asks  for  .... 
tukisiva-  [pa-siva-]  understands  it 

tusArnArir|-orpa-  [ava-ri^-o-pa-]  is  tired  or  weary  of  hearing  it 
tuvAq  [sikutoqAq]  firm,  safe  ice 

tuvA'q  (really:  regular  place  of  resort)  [piniuj'ijoq]  he  who  acquires 

something  for  others 
tuvA-qat  [piniAqat]  hunting  companion 

uk-usik  [iga]  cooking  pot;  (uk-usik  is  really  a  thing  of  soapstone) 
uk'utAq  [savik  ukujArtoq]  a  knife  that  can  be  folded  up,  i.  e.  a 

pocket-knife  (in  contrast  to  Thule:  isum-ArtArtoq :  one 

that  is  unfolded) 
uk-utlup  oq  [up-i-poq]  fall  down 

ulapip-a-  [tam-aiga-]  it  becomes  lost  to  thim;  (ulapip-oq  in  Greenlandic 

means:  be  busy  (in  a  hurry)) 
ulErpoq  (almost  kuk-uvoq)  makes  a  mistake 
ulo't  [pilat'O't]  saw  (tool) 

umiAq  [umiaciAq]  wooden  boat;  (umiAq  in  Greenlandic  means  exclu- 
sively: skin  boat) 
unortut  [aniErLaso't]  many 

upErualavoq  [uisavoq]  rushes  about  in  bewilderment 
utlap-oq  [Arpap-oq]  runs 

utlArpoq  [pulA-rpoq]  goes  visiting  at  his  village 

u'^aliujoq  [ur^atliujoq]  the  remotest,  he  who  is  farthest  away 

u^ialikArpoq  [uiArtorpoq]  bites  to  death 

u^^igtorpa-  (really:  destroys  her  husband)  [paL-lugo  toqup-a-J  kills 
him  in  a  fight 

u'^igasuk  (really:  one  who  longs  for  a  husband)  [niviArsiAq]  girl 


IV. 

Shamans'  own  language. 

These  words  are  used  not  only  by  angatkut  during  their  incan- 
tations, but  by  all  who  desire  to  place  themselves  in  communication 
with  spirits. 

The  Iglulik  Eskimos  know  the  usual  Greenlandic  word  for 
shamanizing:  ar^ak-uErjA-rpoq;  nevertheless  as  a  rule  they  use 
another  word:  sakavoq. 

The  following  list  has  been  recorded  from  the  dictation  of  the 
shaman  Aua. 


Shaman  word  Iglulik  word 

ag^Aq  umiAq,  qajAq 

means  of  conveyance 
aipagtoq  nerijoq 

one   who    is    occupied  with 

eatable  things 
aipalukfik  qanEq 

that  through  which  food  slips 

in 

aipat  nEqe 

something  to  eat 
ajArqAt  unA-q 

something  one   slings  away, 

i.  e.  with  a  throwing  board 
aksorutit  ivalut 

that  which  enables  one  to  use 

his  strength 
aksuAFtoq  (?)  kasuArtoq 
alErzEriJoq  (?)  qu^iasuktoq 

anErtEr^et  puaH 
that   with  which  one  draws 
breath 


Translation 
skin  boat,  kayak 

one  who  eats 

mouth 

meat 
harpoon 

sinews 


one  who  hammers 
one  who  is 

pleased 
lungs 
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Shaman  word 
an-rLATtoq 

makes  weeping  sounds 
ariaigit-oq  (?) 


ar^miAq 

the  breathing-hole  breaker 
ai^norjat  (?) 
atuArtuk-at 

that  through  which  food  must 

pass 
au^^erakjAq 

something  for  roof  beams 
a'^go-t 

that   with   which  something 
is  cut  asunder 
Ar^e-t 

that  through  which  one  goes 
in  to  someone;  used  indiscri- 
minately with  uklAri°3at 

EqAqtA-q 

the  right  side 
EqAqtA-q 

the  outer  side  or  right  side 
ErqatorLEq 

the  fertile  land 
Erqap  ilaqa  isAriAq 

some  of  the  earth  that  has 

been  broken  up  by  man 
Erqap  makta* 

the  bearded  seal  of  the  land 
ErqAq 

that  which  is  near,  i.  e.  envi- 
rons 
ÉrriuArut 

something  for  lifting  water  in 

igiArtut 

those  who   are   going  some- 
where 
iuATtoq 

finish  something 


Iglulik  word  Translation 
qiajoq  one  who  weeps 

sikup  sina-        the  ice-edge,  where 
a'fa^fiu^'aktoq        one  usually 
hunts  the  walrus 
spotted  seal 


nat  Eq 

an'orait 
inalug'at 


saunEq 
pila"t 

torso't 


qise 

maktA-q 

uke'vik 

i^Joq 

siksik 
nuna 

Érr^usEq 
nioR-usut 

i^ri^Ertoq 


clothing 

the  intestines 


bone 
knife 

entrance  passage 

sealskin 
whale  hide 
winter  settlement 

peat,  especially 
peaty  mud  for 
sledge  shoeing 

marmot 

the  earth 
cup 

journeying 
visitors 

one  who  sings 
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Shaman  word 
irimigluQAq 

the  whistling  one 
isAR-atit 

that  which  one  stretches  out 
for  something 
i^oTErtoq  (?) 

kakitla"t 

something  to  make  holes  with 

kala-luktoq 

something  that  crackles  on 
smooth  ice 

kan-Ersortoq 

one  who  spreads  hoar-frost 
about  her,  i.  e.  on  account  of 
her  unclean  state 

ka^ErJuAq 

the  upper  end  of  something 

kautitAq 

that  which  one  has  made  beat 

kinikLErqaivik 

a  place  where  something  is 
softened 

ki^galuAq  (?) 

kug-Jaijoq 

one  who  throws  himself  head- 
long into  an  abj'ss 

kumaruAq 

the  louse-like:  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  caribou  some- 
times appear  in  such  great 
numbers  that  they  are  like 
lice  crawling  on  a  man 

qa'RA-q 

the  domed  thing 
qaktunEq 

an  eminence 
qar^at-aut 

the  soaring  ones 
qai|-DrsEq 

that  which  rattles  when  it  falls 


Ighilik  word  Translation 
qinalugAq  white  whale 


agSåt 


hands 


sakuktoq 

mErqun 
qimugsErtoq 

aglErtoq 


one  who  softens 
a  skin 

sewing  needle 

one  who  drives  in 
a  sledge 

menstruating 
woman 


niAqoq 

o-mat 

AqAjaroq 


head 
a  heart 
stomach 


arLut  man 
sir^-nat-ortoq       one  who  dreams 


tukto 


caribou 


tir|uk  liver 

kii^Aq  a  mountain 

tir^mijat  birds 

qAqzor[  arrow 
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oiiuiiniii  Luum 

lyiLiiiK  wuru 

Translation 

qapuArtic'isocj 

Ermiktoq 

one  who  washes 

one  who  makes  a  lather 

his  face 

qiiVa'ixo-q  (?) 

tArajoq 

the  salt  sea 

(jit)LA'(J 

sa  vik 

iron 

the  brightly  shining  one 

qivjakjamiK 

agiartoq 

one  who  files 

c  i~\  Tin  o  1"  r1 1  n  ft     IT  o  /I 

aUlllcliiiiig  iicll u 

cjornii  An  jcj 

1  maquKi^q 

raining 

«:r»inpfhinc      tVint      mrilfp^  flip 

1  rr  o  n  •  I?  ■pf 

olio  Wlllg 

Wdlcl    1  Uli 

qualErso'kJa*  (?) 

err|utAq 

grandchild 

qualik  (?) 

nutAralik 

mother  and  child 

ULldC  lAU  yi  J 

Ti  111"  \  T*  A  rr 
11  LllAl  ACl 

CllllO 

qu    Al  laill  Aiqj  1  Ici 

iiyu  Aq 

auopiive  cniiQ 

Ollc  WllU  llcla  UcCUIIlc  Ills  ClllXCl 

Yin  Q  Iri  •'^iT 
lllctKlU 

(  V 

1  U  LA'q 

morning 

ne  geis  up 

1  qai^^  oq 

day  is  dawning 

niclKLclK 

ugjuk 

bearded  seal 

a  maker  of  waves 

llldllld. 

1111 ALI 

t  rl  coo 

■f  Vi  O  f    AXT"  ri  if*r»    focfpc  nocfxr 
Liidi   wiJU^ii   iciaica  iidaiy 

Hid  [Ur.1  ijq 

lu  ti loq 

the  ice  pick  falls 

a  lid  that  falls  off 

11  Ulli      clll  ILc- 

hunting  har- 

poon 

c  1  Tl  1  It"  1  4  1*1   1  T*  O  1 

dllllK lAl  1  Al  bl- 

one  who  is  out  on 

TTl  O  1 
llidj  0\J 

d    iiidiiy  udys 

hunt 

mAqejoq 

1  qarLoruEq 

waterfall 

that  which  is  welling  up 

1    KO  K 

river 

inil[  bilACJ 

Eqaluk 

trout 

f ti p   1 11  m HI  v\0  oup 

111  c     J  Ulll  l^ill^  V^llC 

najum'ata* 

ata'ta* 

tather 

T  rl  Q  T     11  T~\  c\  Tl     IT  T  l~\  1     w~i        Ti  ct     loo  r\  o 

iiicti  iipuii  wiiiLii  Ollc  ledns 

iicijuiii  tiiicjisiii  tiiqo  cjd 

it'oq 

grandfather 

uiic   upon   wnoin   one  migni 

almost  lean 

nalAqtorfik 

iglEq 

platform 

the  place  where  one  lies 

nar^-Eq  (?) 

qutlEq 

lamp 
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Shaman  word  Iglulik  word 

napajoq  qiju'^^Arjuit 

the  upright 
napata-  qanåk 

that  which  holds  something 

upright 

napata-  qui^asEq 

that  which  gives  one  an  up- 
right carriage 
nATguk  ir^ilErtoq  tA-rsilErtoq 

the  spirit  of  the  weather  is 

about  to  sit  down 
uATjuk  sila 

the  spirit  of  the  weather 
nokvik  iglo 

that  into  which  one  goes  to 

dwell 

nur^-UAq  anio 
something  that  becomes  used 
up 

nu'Tik  (?)  iglup  qila-r^a 

nu'^ilåj-åt  sur^aujat 

something  to  be  drawn  on  a 

thread 


Translation 
wood,  especially 

driftwood 
tent  pole 


neck 

it  is  growing  dark 

the  weather 
house 

snow  in  a  drift 


ceiling 
beads 


otErJot  u"^kuzik 
something    with    which  one 
cooks 

oqimaililErtoq  utorqarj^-ulEr- 
one  who  is  becoming  heavier  soq 

aqimailijoq  utorqavik- 

one  who  is  heavy  JuAq 
oqiniArAq  ujarak 

that  which  is  heavy 
oqsoralik  nanoq 

the  fat-covered  one 
oqsoralik  lEriAq 

the  fat-covered  one 
oqsu^iAq  oqsoq 

that  which  is  fatty 
oqumat  amEq 

that  which  warms 


the  cooking  pot 

one  who  is  begin- 
ning to  grow 
old 

a  very  old  one,  an 

old  man 
stone 

polar  bear 
ermine 
blubber 
caribou  skin 
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Shaman  word 
oquni'atik-Jåt 

that  vvitti  whicti  one  gets  warm 
orju^^iai^e  Erqåp 

the  suet  of  the  land 

palujoq 

one  who  collapses  and  falls 

forward 
palujA-rtoq 

one  who  has  recently  collapsed 

and  fallen  forward 
pari-Arqut  (?) 
pisuk-A-q 

the  one  that  walks  much 
pisuktainait 

one  that  only  walks 
pijuk-a^jat 

those  that  wander  much 
po-q-a- 

that  which  has  enclosed  one 
po'risin'Arqorta' 

one  that  could  almost  enclose 

one 
putla-lik 

one  with  breath  in  it 
puktajoq 

that  which  floats  up 
puri-oq 

the  crouching  one 
purj^-UArAq  (?) 

sabLO-q  (?) 
saniklerjo'ga- 

the  new  one  that  is  beside  one 


s^AruAq 

that  which  is  stretched  out 
sinilia 

the  one  that  is  by  one's  side 
sir^Aqtit 

the  flattened  ones 
suhbrtakjat 

tube-shajjed  oi)enings 


Iglulik  word 
oquk'Jat 

qiSuktaggat 
toqur^ajoq 


tasEq 
terigan-i- 

Arjuk 
avii^Aq 

terigar]^-iAT- 

juit 
ana-na- 


nir^ioq 
o-majoq 
qikErtAq 
qiiimnq 


qArLe-k 
asianik 
u^eqalErmat 
nuliAqalEr- 

matlo'ne"t 
aklunA-q 

I  u"^^'ii]^a 
\  nulla 
aniArqut 

siutit 


Translation 
sleeping  skin 

fuel,  especially 
cassiope 

one  that  is  dead 


loqujA-rtoq         one  recently  dead 


lake 

arctic  fox 
lemming 
arctic  foxes 
mother 

grandmother 
a  living  one 
island 
dog 


qiri^miArJuk  pup 


trousers 

new  spouse  after 
death  of  former 


seal  thong 

her  husband 

his  wife 
wolves 

the  ears 
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Shaman  word  Iglulik  word 

suWo-mErtoq  anore 

that  which  blows 
siiblutoq  umiri^mak 

the  loudly  snorting  one 
sulorquArtaq  pErsErtoq 

something   that    sounds  like 

wings  beating 

ta-kLair|Eq  ArfEq 
the  one  that  must  not  be  men- 
tioned 

takLair|Eq  kanajoq 
the  same  name  as  the  whale, 
because  the  sea  scorpions  are 
supposed   to   be  degenerated 
whales 

takunam-iktoq  takun-iktoq 
one  who   gets   something  in 
his  eyes 

takunatit  ijit 

the  disks  of  sight 
takun-atit  paorrirat 

that  which  resembles  that  with 

which  one  sees,  i.  e.  the  apple 

of  the  eye 

tamoR-atik  aklErquk 

chewing  implement 
tau(?)  inuk 

taujAq  qablunA-q 

an  almost  human  being 
ta"r\usir|^a  tArnir|a 

that  which  makes  him  a  human 

being 

tAR-ijoq  ar^ak-oq 
one    who    makes    it    into  a 
shadow 

tAP.ijur[ulErtoq  ar^ak-uJ-Artoq 

one  who  is  on  the  way  towards 

making  himself  a  shadow 
tATUEq  tarto 

the  darker 


Translation 
wind 

musk  ox 

drift  wind 


right  whale 


sea  scorpion 


one  that  sees  some- 
thing superna- 
tural 

eyes 

black  crowberry 


the  jaws 

man  (human  be- 
ing) 
white  man 

the  soul 


shaman 


shaman  pupil 


kidneys 
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Shaman  word 

Iglulik  word 

Translation 

tErqaktA'q 

{ tupEq 

tent 

something  that  can  blow  away 

I  ilupEroq 

the  skin  lining  of 

a  snow  hut 

tigLAralik 

aiviq 

walrus 

the  one  with  the  tusks 

tigLAraut 

tu-gA-q 

tusk 

that  with  which  one  stabs 

tiguga^Jat 

iklup  iluane-- 

everything    in  a 

that  which  one  must  take 

cut 

house 

tiguga^Jat 

pEqutin 

property  or  pos- 

that which  one  must  take 

sessions 

tikliniuk 

j  qo-qiut 

gun 

that  with  which  one  points 

1  pitiksEq 

bow 

tuglatit 

kame-t 

kamiks 

that  on  which  one  drops  to  the 

ground 

tukA-rtat(?) 

qimatåt 

stores  or  people 

left  behind 

tukA-rtut  (?) 

qimuksErtut 

someone  driving 

with  sledge  and 

dogs 

tukLabq 

pisuktoq 

one  that  is  wal  king 

nnp  who  treads  the  øround 

tuklatit 

tuktoqutit 

boots,  overshoes 

that  which  one  walks  on 

of  caribou  skin 

tuktAq 

natEq 

floor 

that  which  one  treads  on 

uglaglaijoq 

Ernioq 

woman  in  child- 

one who  must  no  longer  run 

birth 

about 

uklAri^Sat 

torsu-t 

entrance  passage 

that  by  which  one  enters 

uligu^^iAq 

qipik 

sleeping  rug 

something  for  covering  over 

one 

ulukgA-q 

siko 

the  ice 

that  which  is  crumpled  up 

uri^aic-iAq 

ukalEq 

hare 

that  which  cries  like  a  child 

u^'^ER-atiga- 

unik-a^pa- 

tell  one  something 

make  a  sound  to  one 
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V. 

List  of  names  of  Igliilingmiut, 
Aivilingmiut   and  immigrated 
Netsilingmiut. 

The  following  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  census  of  the  popula- 
tion. That  will  be  found  elsewhere.  But  wherever  I  met  people  on 
hunting  trips  or  at  their  villages  I  wrote  down  their  names  under 
their  own  village,  divided  into  households. 

Besides  the  names,  this  gives  an  impression  of  the  distribution 
per  snow  hut. 

Only  as  regards  the  natives  round  the  village  of  Iglulik  itself 
is  this  not  the  case.  There  I  received  the  list  from  Jacob  Olsen, 
who  made  no  notes  concerning  the  sexes.  I  have  therefore  only 
added  these  as  regards  the  few  that  I  know  personally.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  omission  is  of  no  great  importance,  as  the 
names  are  used  indiscriminately  for  both  sexes. 

At  the  end  I  have  appended  a  list,  given  to  me  by  the  immi- 
grated Netsilingmio  Taparte,  of  all  the  Netsilingmiut  that  have 
immigrated  during  the  past  generation  to  the  region  between  Lyon 
Inlet  and  Chesterfield  Inlet. 


At  Naujan: 

1)  qitUq  (the  shining  one),  his  wife  ta-vluciAq  (the  short  chin),  their 

sons  icEq  (white  of  egg)  and  u'^a-nalA-q  (?). 

2)  tune  sa^r^'in  (?),  his  wife  qA^q,  (brow),  and  their  son  tapada'n  (?). 
3;  ivaluArdjuk,  (the  little  caribou  sinew-thread),  his  wife  aligioq  (?), 

and  their  adoptive  daughter  amA-q  (one  who  is  carried 
in  the  ama"t). 

4)  pilakapsak  (the  badly-flensing  one),  his  wife  hana,  called  after 
Hall's  wife,  Hannah,  and  their  adoptive  son  ame-miArJuk 
(he  who  shows  the  red  of  his  eyes),  aniArualik  (one  who 
has  something  about  him  that  recalls  a  wolf.) 
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5)  patloq  (he  who  falls  forward),  his  wife  takornA-q  (the  shy  one), 
their  adoptive  daughter  hana  and  adoptive  sons  qajA-rJuAq 
(the  big  kayak)  and  qase-coq  (the  clanging  one). 

At  Itibleriang  (Cape  Elizabeth): 

1)  aua  (a  little  earth  spirit),  his  wife  orulo  (the  importunate),  their 

sons  a)  natA-q  (the  underpart  or  bottom  of  something), 
and  his  wife  kiriutibkA-rJuk  (the  little  one  with  the  big 
teeth),  and  their  daughter  qule-  (?),  and  b)  ujarak  (the 
stone)  with  temporary  concubine  Eqatlio-q  (the  father  of 
the  salmon,  a  legendary  figure,  really:  Eqatlijoq  —  the 
one  who  makes  the  salmon).  Furthermore  Aua's  nephew 
qulicalik  (he  with  the  caribou-skin  coat),  his  wife  pakak 
(wrist,  cf.  pakasur^mikpoq  —  wrestles  by  pulling  wrists), 
their  sons  natuk(?)  and  qai^-oq  (crash)  and  the  latter's 
twin  sister  ujArasuk  (boulder). 
The  whole  of  this  family  lived  in  a  gigantic  snow  hut,  the  so- 
called  qAqajare'k,  really:  with  common  hole,  as  they  have  a  common 
entrance  but  two  separate  rooms,  where  each  family  does  its  own 
housekeeping.  Sometimes  the  two  living  rooms  are  also  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  snow  "ante-room". 

2)  kublo  (the  thumb),  his  wife  nu^fiAq  (the  one  who  is  drawn  on  a 

line),  their  daughter  ka-bjakjuk  (the  one  who  eats  wal- 
rus hide),  and  an  old  woman  nacEq  (spotted  seal),  aua's 
sister. 

3)  ka"nAq  (the  hammered  one),  his  wife  amaglak  (the  ama"t-carry- 

ing  one),  their  sons  a)  qo-vik  (the  thigh-bone)  and  his  wife 
Arna"jAq  (the  woman-like  one)  and  son  sa't-oq  (the  flat  one) 
and  b)  kanajoq  (sea  scorpion),  and  their  daughter  patluai]^- 
nuk  (one  who  bears  the  marks  of  having  fallen  forward). 

At  Maktoq  (close  to  Wager  Inlet): 

1)  maneiAq  (pack  ice),  his  wife  tin^atluk  (?)  and  their  son  po'pu- 

po-q  (?). 

2)  sue-sak  (he  who  has  nothing),  his  wife  tinD-rqe  (the  one  who 

swells  out)  and  their  adoptive  son  anArtornEq  (one  who 
has  once  eaten  excrement). 

3)  put'0"k  (the  piercing  one?)  and  his  wife  niviArJuk  (the  little 

maiden),  tAquaciAq  (travelling  provisions)  and  his  wife 
to-rriAq  (spirit);  furthermore,  the  young  men  ai]^utita"jAq 
(he  who  is  the  beginnings  of  a  man  who  takes  care  of 
others)  and  nuArLEq  (jellyfish),  and  the  girls  nuliajuk 
(spirit  of  the  sea,  really:  the  poor  wife)  and  EquAq  (she 
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with  a  lump  of  excrement  in  her  behind,  or:  she  whose 
behind  has  been  wiped). 

4)  Eqi°Juk  (handshake),  his  wife  tig^AriAq  (way  along  which  one 

can  retire  —  on  the  platform  or  further  into  the  country), 
and  their  daughters  niAqorLuk  (the  bad  head)  and  tulu^Aq 
(the  raven). 

5)  A^rulA-q  (?)  and  his  wife  itigariuAq  (the  little  foot). 

At  Igliiligartjuk  (Chesterfield) : 

1)  papik  (the  tail-feather  of  a  bird,  or  the  tail)  and  his  wife  qa"- 

va-joq  (?). 

2)  quasa  (slippery  ice)  and  his  wife  qur^a'tabbriktoq  (the  eagerly 

and  sympathetically  smiling  one). 

3)  tAqa"jAq  (the  one  with  the  blood-vessels)  and  his  wife  nar^malik 

(the  one  who  bears  something  on  her  back);  as  house- 
mate 3ilu*^JuAq  (the  big  carcase)  an  old  woman. 
i)  qalasEq  (the  navel),  his  wife  qalaU-q  (the  simmering  one),  their 
son  sEqinEq  (the  sun)  and  daughter  putugoq  (the  big  toe). 

5)  aksArnEq  (east  wind),  his  wife  kivioq  (a  legendary  hero;  meaning 

unknown,  possibly:  the  sinking  one)  and  their  adoptive 
son  sii|e-coq  (the  one  without  laces  in  his  kamiks). 

6)  to  glik  (Gt.  Northern  Diver)  and  his  wife  aio-ralak  (?). 

7)  oqo'tAq  (shelter  wall),  his  wife  mikijur^iAq  (the  little  one)  and  the 

sons  akpa  (guillemot)  and  nigEq  (southwest  wind). 

At  Pikiulik  (Depot  Island): 

1)  inukpasu^Juk   (the   giant),  his  wife   katUq  (?),  their  daughter 

kuke-jAq  (she  who  resembles  a  finger-nail)  and  adop- 
tive daughter  ujArasu^Jualuk •  (the  boulder);  furthermore, 
qalu^SAq  (the  one  who  was  shovelled  up  with  a  snow 
shovel),  his  wife  qavar^an-  (?)  and  the  sons  orjoq  (blubber) 
and  siksik  (marmot). 

2)  a  rj^  uix  (?),  his  wife  ar^uilEq  (the  one  struck  by  lances),  and  the 

daughters  nanorAq  (the  bear  skin)  and  tuluk  (?). 

3)  pa-pA-q  (?),  his  wife  katlajuk-A-q  (?),  their  son  piipjak  (the  one 

who  is  always  just  about  to  get  or  catch  something)  and 
daughter  te-tik  (?),  as  well  as  the  young  man  apA-q  (?),^ 
the  wife's  brother. 


NAMES  FROM  THE  VILLAGES  ON  MELVILLE  PENINSULA 
AND  ROUND  IGLULIK  ITSELF 

nutArAriAq  (the  childish  one).  Arna'mik  (something  with  a  wo- 
man?).   ataguArJuisEq  (?).    amorqAq  (the  one  who  is  hauled  up). 

6* 
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AniArdjuAq  (the  big  woman),  atagu^  t-a'luk  (?)  woman,  katluk 
(thunder).  it-ii^'jA-rJuat  (their  big  new  master  of  the  house),  man. 
ari^ilikucuk  (the  rather  big  one),  piua'cuk  (the  peaceful  one),  man. 
niviiiciiit  (the  dear  young  girl),  woman.  qat"alik  (he  with  the  water 
pail),  man.  SArpikso  (he  whose  legs  go  outwards).  tAqa"vAq  (the 
one  with  the  blood-vessels),  man.  o  linEq  (the  burnt  one),  u^inik 
(the  bare  skin),  malike  (the  pursued  one),  man.  ukuma'luk  (the 
heavy  one),  majortoq  (the  one  who  goes  up  a  river,  i.  e.  salmon). 
a"makuluk  (the  little  ember),  woman.  ArnaciAq  (the  well-shaped 
woman),  woman,  a-pak  (?),  woman.  mamaciAq  (the  little  nice-tasting 
one).  EripEriA^'n  (?),  man.  qamannq  (river  broads).  pa-pA-q  (?). 
pa"kto"t  (skin  stretcher).  o'tArn  (the  boiled  one),  man.  qat-D'rqa'mik  (?). 
aniA-q  (the  one  carried  in  ama"t).  nuliajuk  (spirit  of  the  sea). 
mErqotuit  (the  hairy  one).  SErpa'bik  (the  splashed  one).  a"koam-ik  (?). 
isErinEq  (the  entering  one).  qa^na'ciAq  (the  dear  one  that  is  in), 
oqe  (the  light  one),  pikujak  (the  one  with  the  strange  back?),  ta- 
gA-q  (?).  to-gAq  (tusk).  it'oriligAq  (one  who  has  become  master  of  the 
house),  o  kar^-ut  (?).  ula'juk  (?),  man.  ivalo  (sinew),  man.  ukalian-uk 
(leveret).  ulAr'joruluk  (the  one  who  mistakes).  ErLO  (rectum).  nasAq 
(cap).  at-Arjuat  (father's  sister),  isuma'coq  (the  foolish  one,  the  silly 
one).  EqArsAq  (the  supple  one).  o-t-uA-rtjuk  (the  little  o't'oq,  i.  e.  a 
seal  that  has  crawled  on  to  the  ice).  manEq  (peat  for  kindling). 
qa-^iiAq  (?).  paniAq  (daughter),  alAriAq  (the  one  on  whom  one  turns 
one's  back).  inviArAq  (the  little  person),  ilupa-lik  (?)  (the  one  with 
inner  lining)  man.  pit-a"luk  (?).  kubloqai^^-icoq  (the  one  who  lacks  a 
thumb).  inu^Juk  (the  cairn),  qumar^a  (the  bent-up  one),  puja  (old 
blubber  on  the  fireplace  or  cooking  pot).  Ar^^ATLuk  (?).  ko-CEq  (the 
pelvis).  kak-iviArqortujoq  (the  one  with  the  big  upper  lip).  nutArA- 
riAq  (the  young  one).  ka"tjak  (the  little  piece  of  walrus  hide). 


NETSILINGMIUT  WHO  HAVE  IMMIGRATED  TO  THE  VILLAGES 
BETWEEN  LYON  AND  CHESTERFIELD  INLETS, 
LISTED  ACCORDING  TO  HOUSEHOLDS 

1)  kupak(?),  his  wife  utkosikJar|^-nuAq  (the  little  piece  of  soapstone). 

kupak,  who  when  a  young  man  met  Captain  Hall  ilivi- 
liup  tArajuane  i.  e.  on  the  ice  close  to  Adelaide  Penin- 
sula, immigrated  about  twenty  years  ago  from  the  di- 
strict about  Boothia  Peninsula. 

2)  itsrusak  (the  poor  anus),  son  of  kupak,  his  wife  ArnaJ-ArJuAq 

(one  who  will  be  a  big  woman),  and  their  sons  kiri^mikluk 
(he  with  the  deformed  heel)  and  na-ktAq  (one  who  is 
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hung  up),  as  well  as  their  daughter  nuliajuk  (spirit  of 
the  sea). 

3)  sublutoq  (the  one  with  the  large  opening,  or  canal  or  tube),  son 
of  kupak,  and  his  wife  tapa-suk  (?);  furthermore,  AruA- 
rugluk  (the  girl),  unmarried  daughter  of  kupiik,  and 
amAroq  (?)  their  unmarried  son. 

•i)  qAimik  (the  one  who  runs  his  forehead  against),  his  wife 
ucukuniAq  (the  one  with  the  big  female  genitals),  their 
sons  a)  papik  (tail  feather)  with  his  wife  Arnak-ajA-q  (the 
woman),  their  son  Eqaluii^na  luk  (salmon)  and  daughter 
kut)lorqDrto-q  (the  one  with  the  big  thumb),  b)  o-lik  (the 
shaking  one),  c)  aktAq  (the  appendent  one),  their  adop- 
tive daughters  aguk  (?)  and  ivikjAq  (the  one  who  will 
become  straw). 

5)  sorom  Eq  (the  one  who  has  been  ruined),  immigrated  a  year  be- 

fore from  the  district  round  Willerstedt  Lake  (the  big 
Netsilik  lake  on  the  Boothia  Isthmus),  his  wife  EqE"ru- 
tin-UAq  (the  little  wakener),  their  son  ip  an-A-q  (the  one 
who  holds  tightly  to  his  trouser  waist-band),  and  the 
daughters  tEriAq  (the  ermine)  and  aktAq  (the  appendent 
one). 

6)  jiksA-q  (the  young  marmot),  immigrated  from  Queen  Maud  Sea 

more  than  twenty  years  ago,  his  wife  ArnaluktitAq  (the 
one  who  has  been  allowed  to  become  a  poor  woman), 
their  sons  qilak  (the  sky),  ka-pe  (the  one  who  likes  to 
put  his  hand  in  something),  and  u^^inik  (the  bare  skin), 
as  well  as  their  daughters  itimar^nak  (palm  of  the  hand) 
and  pamiusur|-uaq  (the  one  who  is  reared);  finally,  kåk- 
luk  (thunder),  a  young,  vmmarried  man. 

7)  tapArte  (?)  immigrated  about  twenty  years  ago  from  Queen  Maud 

Sea,  his  wife  a-pak  (?),  their  daughter  ar^utivak  (the  manly 
one). 

8)  iuEruEq  (the  finished  one),  immigrated  about  twenty-five  years 

ago  from  Pelly  Bay,  his  wife  to-klik  (Gt.  Northern  Diver), 
their  sons  mane  Uq  (pack-ice),  inukjugAq  (the  little  cairn), 
and  sauArJuk  (the  working  one);  talErortalik  (he  with 
the  fore-flippers),  his  wife  ucukicoq  (she  with  the  narrow 
genitals),  daughter  of  to-klik.  ^^^»^ 

9)  usuktA-q  (the  new  penis),  born  in  Repulse  Bay,  but  of  parents 

who  had  immigrated  from  King  William's  Land,  his  wife 
pa"tugA-rJua  (the  one  with  the  wide  opening),  immigrated 
from  Baffin  Land,  their  sons  EquAq  (he  with  a  lump  of 
excrement  on  his  behind),  and  a  klapaluk  (the  poor  bear), 
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and  their  daughter  amArun-A-q  (wolf).  There  are  also 
living  with  them  ma"tlik  (?),  usuktA-q's  mother,  and  his 
brother  ino-jAq  (the  doll). 

10)  ki^mikluk  (the  one  with  the  deformed  heel),  immigrated  more 

than  twenty  years  ago,  with  his  wife  te-Arqut  (dog-whip). 

11)  to-tiAq  (?)  and  his  wife  qii^akicoq  (the  short-nosed  one). 

12)  nagjuk  (deer  horns),  immigrated  about  twenty  years  ago,  his 

wife  ucunajuk  (she  with  the  heavy  genitals). 

13)  iiatåk  (?),  immigrated  from  Pelly  Bay  twenty  years  ago,  his  wife 

avii]^  Aq  (the  lemming),  their  son  akuliArta-q  (he  with  the 
broad  nasal  bone)  and  his  wife  Arnacia^jAq  (the  future 
good  woman);  furthermore,  ArtArtA-q  (?),  who  shares  his 
wife  with  iiakåk  and  who  immigrated  from  Pelly  Bay  at 
the  same  time. 

14)  nusugiAq  (something  to  pull  at),  immigrated  about  ten  years 

ago,  his  wife  puktioq  (one  who  makes  someone  bow  his 
head),  and  their  daughter  kanajoq  (the  sea  scorpion). 

15)  ak-iutAq  (something  for  lifting  with),  immigrated  three  years 

ago,  his  wife  kinakuhik  (what  a  poor  thing!),  and  their 
adoptive  daughter  ArnArsiAq  (foster-mother). 

16)  nakur^ajoq  (the  cross-eyed   one),  the  preceding  householder's 

brother,  his  wife  UAgwAq  (the  crossing  place),  as  well  as 
the  householder's  mother  qo-tioq  (one  who  grows  together) 
and  the  unmarried  man  ko  gjuAq  (the  big  river). 

17)  sororsErtoq  (the  one  who  expects  to  suffer  want),  immigrated 

about  ten  years  ago  from  Adelaide  Peninsula,  his  wife 
mau'lik  (?),  their  sons  a)  orqArLuk  (one  who  has  difficulty 
in  speaking),  and  b)  siutin-UAq  (the  little  ear)  with  his 
wife  kumiiksiut  (the  louse-catcher). 

18)  ug3uk  (bearded  seal),  son  of  sororsErtoq,  his  wife  pujuat  (clouds 

of  smoke),  their  sons  katorqAq  (?),  qa-viut  (something 
with  which  one  removes  the  scalp),  and  akuArguk  (the 
little  abdomen),  their  daughter  Arnagta-sjA  q  (the  one  who 
will  slowly  reappear  in  another  being)  and  the  adoptive 
son  tutiktoq  (he  who  lies  with  another). 

19)  siri^ErnA-rguk  (the  little  instep),  old  widow,  and  sons  sa^'UErtAq 

(the  one  whose  body  is  sore)  and  qabluicoq  (the  one  who 
has  no  eyebrows). 

20)  su'^'isAq  (?),  his  wife  tulorialik  (the  one  with  the  fang)  and  their 

son  tigumiAq  (the  one  who  is  carried). 

21)  ilumigA-rguk  (?),  his  wife  subluto  q  (the  one  with  the  wide  ope- 

ning, tube,  canal),  their  sons  inu^Jatuagsut  (the  only  one 
who  will  become  a  real  man),  and  tuliniA-q  (rib-bone), 
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as  well  as  their  daughter  tin-uatluk  (the  one  who  hulges 
out  a  little). 

22)  in"å°jAq  (the  one  who  is  growing  old),  his  wife  qa-r^unAci  (the  one 

who  makes  one's  head  ache),  their  son  tar|ajor3uk  (the 
sneezer),  his  wife  ucui|"UAq  (the  little  genital)  and  daughter 
to-k'ani  (?).  Finally,  ilulik  (one  with  a  hollow  inside  him) 
and  kajorguk  (the  red  one),  the  unmarried  sons  of  the 
family. 

23)  ko-pA-q  (?),  his  wife  ukto-tAq  (female  genitals  that  belong  to 

another),  daughter  of  the  preceding  householder,  their 
son  ino-ktuk  (the  two  that  are  too  short)  and  daughter 
itimar^nak  (palrri  of  the  hand). 

24)  uktunajuk  (the  peculiar  female  genitals),  his  wife  katliliuk-A-q 

(one  who  often  lets  it  begin  to  thunder  again),  their  son 
nila"lAq  (the  little  piece  of  ice),  and  the  householder's 
mother  te-natluk  (?). 

25)  anArtornEq   (one  who   once   has   eaten  excrement),  his  wife 

niviAr5uk  (the  girl),  their  daughter  ArnArta'jA-q  (the  new 
woman)  and  sons  a)  ukaliAq  (leveret)  and  b)  kar^oq  (snow 
goose)  with  wife  sipialA-q  (one  who  is  split  a  little  in 
the  fork),  from  Iglulik. 

26)  inugpa3u°3uk  (the  giant),  his  wife  kåklåk  (?)  and  their  daughter 

ujArasu^guk  (boulder). 

27)  pa-pA-q  (?)  and  his  wife  katliliuk-A-q  (one  who  often  lets  it 

thunder). 

28)  usuksuan-ajuk  (the  tremendous  penis),  his  wife  qaniik-ajA-q  (the 

one  like  a  tent-pole).  In  this  household  also  live  kimalEq 
(?),  unmarried  man,  and  alornEq  (foot-sole),  unmarried 
man. 

29)  piujoq  (the  one  who  is  worth  something),  unmarried  man  and 

sister  pujuAq  (the  cloud  of  smoke),  married  to  hiluktUAq 
(the  big  carcass)  from  Baker  Lake. 

30)  talEriktaq  (the  one  with  the  strong  arm),  his  wife  uktukguk 

(the  little  genitals),  their  sons  isak-iAq  (the  one  who 
stretches  his  arm  out)  and  qur^iAruklik  (a  white  dog  with 
a  black  throat),  and  their  daughter  ArnArugluk  (the  enor- 
mous woman). 

31)  mErqulilik  (the  hairy  one),  old  widower,  his  sons  a)  ugjuk 

(bearded  seal)  with  wife  qasigialA-q  (the  little  spotted 
seal),  and  b)  ukaliAq  (leveret),  unmarried. 

32)  ka-kjuk  (?)  and  his  wife  igalA-q  (ice  window). 

33)  saq^mortoq  (the  one  who  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake)  and 

his  wife  sika]A-q  (?). 
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34)  qimuksErA-q  (the  sledge  that  is  out  driving),  his  wife  pagak-Aq 

(?),  their  son  tin-uatluk  (the  one  who  bulges  out  a  little) 
and  daughter  tuktuciAq  (the  dear  little  caribou). 

35)  tuna-lA-q   (the   tunnq  child),  his  wife  e-saluk  (one  who  has 

swallowed  something  that  has  disagreed  with  him),  from 
Iglulik.  Here  live  also  piJa  juicoq  (the  one  who  will  never 
be  caught),  old  widower,  his  adoptive  son  kublo  (the 
thumb)  with  wife  nuv^iAq  (?). 

36)  ukpArto-q  (one  who  is  too  violent  to  provide  for  himself),  his 

wife  qavar|a*n'  (?),  from  Aivilik,  and  their  son  ai|utir|UAq 
(the  little  man). 

Besides  those  named  here,  there  are  among  the  immigrants 
about  thirty  or  forty  whose  names  Taparte  could  not  remember. 
The  years  that  are  indicated  for  their  immigration  are  reckoned 
from  1922. 


VI. 

Place  names  according  to  Eskimo 
sketch-maps  from  the  Iglulingmiut. 

Wherever  we  came  on  our  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  various  tribes,  it  was  necessarj'  for  us  to  know  the  situation  of 
the  inhabited  places  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inhabitant's 
own  place  names. 

For  our  guidance  a  number  of  Eskimo  sketch-maps  were  drawn 
for  me,  a  few  specimens  of  which  I  will  reproduce  in  the  following. 

The  sketches  were  all  worked  out  by  people  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  the  use  of  paper  and  pencil,  but  nevertheless  they 
display  a  firmness  of  line  that  is  remarkable.  In  these  hand-drawn 
maps  it  must  not  be  expected,  of  course,  that  distances  and  pro- 
portions are  correct;  but  it  is  true  of  most  of  them  that  the  coast 
line  and  —  where  it  is  aimed  at  —  the  interior  are  given  with 
such  great  sense  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  landscape  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  travel  by  them  and  find  one's  position,  even  when 
quite  unfamiliar  with  the  local  conditions. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  certain  inaccuracies  and 
exaggerations  in  the  proportions  have  been  made  deliberately,  just 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  certain  peculiarities  of  character 
in  the  landscape. 

If  these  place  names  are  carefully  studied,  one  cannot  avoid 
being  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  this  dialect  and  Green- 
landic.  And  if  it  is  compared  with  specimens  of  the  folk  tales 
that  have  been  given,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  more  closely 
approaches  the  Greenland  mode  of  expression  than  on  an  average 
it  does  the  present  dialect  of  the  Iglulingmiut. 

In  some  of  the  maps  I  have  inserted  the  more  important  Eng- 
lish names,  and  as  these  can  easily  be  found  on  the  survey  maps 
in  Parts  I  and  II,  the  particular  stretch  of  country  can  be  rapidly 
identified.   On   the   maps  where   the   English   names   have  been 
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omitted,  this  has  been  done  because  I  did  not  consider  they  were 
necessary  on  these. 

For  purposes  of  further  guidance  I  have  also  reproduced  a  spe- 
cial map  for  the  region  round  our  headquarters. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  attach  to  these  sketches  as  many  place 
names  as  it  was  possible  to  include  without  risk  of  misunder- 
standing. But  the  giving  of  names  is  employed  to  such  a  tremen- 
dous extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  all  in  on  the  maps 
themselves,  and  therefore  I  have  simply  had  to  use  numbers,  cor- 
responding to  the  names  put  into  lists. 

By  means  of  the  names  the  Eskimos  can  also  characterise  their 
land  in  such  a  manner  that  one  is  often  able  to  fornj  an  idea  of 
the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  districts.  This  method  of  nam- 
ing, however,  involves  that  the  same  place  name  is  often  repeated 
in  all  essentials  in  all  Eskimo  districts  right  from  Greenland  to 
Alaska.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  in  this  material  we  have  a  very  im- 
portant basis  for  comparative  studies  of  dialects.  This,  then,  is  the 
reason  that  so  many  names  have  been  included  and  that  I  have 
endeavoured  in  all  cases  to  explain  their  meaning  where  this  was 
possible. 


SKETCH-MAP  I 

The  west  coast  of  Roe's  Welcome  from  Beach  Point 
to  Chesterfield  Inlet,  drawn  by  Usugtaq. 
The  coastline  is  shown  from  north  to  south. 

1.  tajArnEq  —  humerus  of  a  seal,  indicating  the  form  of  a  point. 

2.  panalik  —  the  place  with  a  knife,  pana  is  the  big  flensing  knife. 

The  name  has  reference  to  a  sharply  projecting  point. 

3.  qasigjArto-q  —  the  place  with  many  spotted  seals.  There  is  a 

bay  here,  very  favourably  situated  for  the  passage  of 
seals. 

4.  ujArasukJulik  —  the  place  with  the  many  boulders.  There  is  a 

stretch  of  beach  here,  with  a  lot  of  loose  stones  up  over 
the  shore. 

5.  miiktoq  —  meaning  unknown.  The  place  is  a  peninsula  at  the 

entrance  to  Wager  Inlet. 

6.  no-vukle-t  —  the  extreme  point.  At  this  place  is  a  row  of  is- 

lands off  the  shore  within  the  curve  of  Wager  Inlet 
(utkuji^'jalik  —  the  place  where  soapstone  is  to  be  found). 

7.  no'gle't  —  outer  point.  Refers  to  a  point  some  waj'  up  Wager 

Inlet. 


Sketch-Map  1. 

The  west  coast  of  Hoe's  Welcome  from  Beach  Point  to  Chesterfield  Inlet.  Drawn 
by  Usugtaq.  The  coastline  is  shown  from  north  to  south. 
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8.  aij^malDrtoq  —  the  round  one.  Here:  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  the 

peninsula  north  of  Wager  Inlet. 

9.  qamATfe-t  —  the  place  where  one  waits  for  the  passage  of  seals. 

Here  it  is  the  name  of  a  point  outside  a  bay  which  the 
seals  pass. 

10.  atagu"taktalik  —  the  place  with  cairns,  (atago  is  thought  to  be 

a  forgotten  word  for  cairn).  Here  it  is  the  name  of  a 
point. 

11.  ka-gfik  —  the  place  of  hunger.  Here:  a  point  where  legend 

tells  that  the  inhabitants  suffered  hunger. 

12.  itErLåk  —  wide  bay.  Just  south  of  Yellow  Bluff. 

13.  a"kpilaktut  —  the  red  ones.  Refers  to  the  reddish-yellow  colour 

of  the  rocks  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  English  Yellow 
Bluff. 

14.  qE'rtuaciAriktoq  —  meaning  unknown.  Small  island  with  many 

cairns. 

15.  kin'Erit  —  the  high  ones.  The  coast  is  otherwise  flat,  but  here 

it  rises  to  a  considerable  height  in  a  promontory,  Whale 
Point. 

16.  a^lacivik  —  waving  place.  Here:  a  point  with  a  large  number 

of  fence-cairns  for  use  in  caribou  hunting.  On  the  top 
of  these  cairns  the  skin  of  a  gull  or  a  piece  of  a  caribou 
skin  was  fastened,  so  that  when  it  flapped  in  the  wind 
it  would  add  to  the  fear  of  the  caribou.  Literally, 
the  name  means  the  place  where  one  lets  something 
move. 

17.  qasigiArsiorfik  —  the  place  where  one  usually  hunts  the  spotted 

seal.  Here:  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 

18.  siarAq  —  sand.  Here:  a  little,  flat  island  with  a  sandy  beach. 

19.  man-iligA-rJuk  —  the  little  one  with  the  many  eggs.  Here:  an 

island,  where  sea-birds  breed. 

20.  upErnavik  —  spring  camp.  Here  a  point. 

21.  pitiktArfik  —  the  place  where  one  shot  with  the  bow  (probably 

for  practice).  This  indicates  a  locality  close  to  the  old 
settlement  of  upErnavik. 

22.  qatiktalik  —  the  place  with  the  bird-breasts.   Here:   a  bay, 

Fullerton  Harbour;  as  a  rule  there  are  numbers  of  sea- 
birds  here,  so  that  the  name  probably  originates  from 
the  fact  that  in  former  times  big  feasts  of  sea-birds 
were  held  there. 

23.  qEqErtakuluk  —  the  little  island. 

24.  man-ilikJuAq  —  the  place  of  many  eggs.  Here:  an  island  with 

many  breeding  places. 
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25.  quiyAruklik  —  the  white  dog  with  dark  neck  and  head.  Here 

a  point. 

26.  inuksivik  —  the  place  where  one  met  human  beings.  Here:  a 

bay  to  the  south  of  the  preceding  place.  The  name  re- 
fers to  the  fact  that  travellers  from  north  and  from 
south  once  met  here. 

27.  tikErA-rjuk  — •  the  one  like  a  little  index  finger.  Here:  a  pro- 

jecting point  between  two  bays. 

28.  kar]^nuj"alik  —  the  place  where  copper  is  found.  Here:  the  head 

of  a  bay. 

29.  pikiulEq  —  something  that  shoots  up  from  the  sea.  The  word 

is  possibly  a  derivative  of  pikiArpoq  —  emerges  out  of  the 
sea.  Here:  Depot  Island,  a  good  distance  out  from  the 
coast.  The  surrounding  coastland  is  low,  and  the  island 
therefore  is  an  outstanding  mark  and  can  be  seen  from 
a  long  way  off. 

30.  aksAruEq  —  old  name  for  east  wind.  Is  here  often  used  of: 

wind  out  from  a  fjord.  Here  it  is  the  name  of  Chester- 
field Inlet,  where  the  strongest  and  most  prevalent  wind 
blows  from  the  fjord.  aksArnnq  is  thus  often  used  of  a 
shore  wind,  without  regard  to  compass  points. 


SKETCH-MAP  II 

The  coast  stretch  between  Lyon  Inlet  and  Repulse  Bay. 

Drawn  by  Ivahiardjuk. 
Looking  from  south  to  north;  compare  the  survey  map 
of  the  nearest  surroundings  of  Danish  Island. 

1.  a^vilik  —  the  place  of  walruses.  Here:  a  small  bay,  which  has 

given  its  name  to  the  whole  district  between  Wager  Inlet 
and  Melville  Peninsula. 

2.  oqo-taluktalik  —  the  place  where  there  are  shelter  walls.  Here: 

a  small  island. 

3.  simEqutAq  —  "the  cork".  Common  term  for  islands  at  the  mouth 

of  fjords.  Here:  the  island  lying  at  the  entrance  to 
Naujån  Creek. 

4.  na"ja'n  —  the  young  gulls.   This  is  the  famous  very  ancient 

settlement  where  Dr.  Mathiassen  made  his  most  impor- 
tant archaeological  finds  regarding  the  old  Thule  Culture. 
The  name  is  due  to  a  gull-cliff  near  the  settlement. 

5.  tulu^Arbik  —  the  place  where  one  has  caught  a  raven.  Here:  an 

island. 
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6.  sitorAr'^'ik  —  the  slide.  Here:  a  point  with  smooth  slopes. 

7.  inuksiilik  —  the  place  of  cairns.  Here:  a  point.  All  the  cairns 

referred  to  here  are  of  Eskimo  hunting  fences. 

8.  qEqErtan  —  the  islands.  A  group  of  islands,  the  so-called  Ships 

Harbour  Island,  where  the  American  whalers  used  to 
seek  a  haven. 

9.  iglorguArtalik  —  the  place  with  the  big  house  ruin.  Here:  an 

island,  where  there  are  probably  the  ruins  of  a  house 
built  by  the  whalers. 

10.  qir^nor]^  —  the  look-out  place.  An  island  in  the  same  group  as 

above. 

11.  sak-UArtortalik  —  the  place  where  there  is  an  harpooner.  An 

island  in  the  same  group.  Refers  to  the  former  American 
whaling  here.  The  harpooner  was  called  sak-uArsiortoq: 
he  who  uses  the  harpoon-head. 

12.  sulorAq  —  the  whiplash.  Here:  a  long  and  very  narrow  point. 

13.  Eqalu^iligATtjuk  —  the  place  where  there  are  many  large 

salmon  trout.  Here:  a  bay  with  a  salmon  river  at  the 
head. 

14.  pitiktAr^ik  —  the  place  of  archery  (see  Sketch  1—21).  Here: 

a  point. 

15.  ikA-r4alik  - —  the  place  of  the  meat-platforms.  Here:  a  point. 

16.  natluk  —  the  two  crossing-places  (for  caribou).  Here:  two  lakes 

in  the  coast  district  in  continuation  of  each  other. 

17.  qakitalik   —   meaning  unknown.   Here:  a  spit  between  two 

small  bays.  Possibly  the  name  means:  the  place  where 
one  usually  brings  the  catch  ashore  from  ice  or  sea. 

18.  SErLUAq  —  outhouse  for  storing  skins.  Here:  a  bay,  Haviland 

Bay. 

19.  amitjuArtjuk  —  the  not  very  big  narrow  one.  Here:  a  long  lake 

on  the  spit  —  and  sledge  trail  —  between  Haviland  Bay 
and  the  head  of  Lyon  Inlet. 

20.  pEqir^aJaq  —  the  curved  one.  Here:  a  lake  on  the  same  spit. 

21.  avatArpaciAq  —  the  little  whaling  harpoon-bladder.  Here:  a  cliff 

formation  on  the  coast.  avatArpa't  is  a  commonly  used 
term  for  similar  localities  in  Greenland. 

22.  isErtigA  rJuk  —  the  little  one,  which  does  not  take  long  to 

get  into.  If  one  has  to  follow  the  coastline  while  travelling, 
but  desires  to  pitch  camp  in  shelter  in  the  head  of  a 
little  cove,  the  name  indicates  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  far  off  one's  course  to  do  so.  Here  it  is  the  name  of 
a  bay. 

23.  ko-tjuAq  —  the  big  river. 
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24.  qErnErtut  —  the  black  ones.  Here:  two  small,  dark-toned  hills 

on  the  coast. 

25.  siorArtuluArtjuk  —  the  sandy  place.  A  point  with  flat  and  sandy 

beach. 

26.  ErqoFLe-t  —  the  outermost  ones.  Here:  a  small  island. 

27.  uklErtjuk  —  meaning  unknown,  but  is  often  used  of  an  iso- 

lated island  that  is  higher  than  its  surroundings.  There 
is  one  of  these  here. 

28.  ibjugiktoq  —  plenty  of  turf.  Here:  a  small  peninsula. 

29.  kai]^ErLukjuAq  —  the  big  fjord.  Here:  a  deep  indentation  in  the 

coast. 

30.  Err^ilEq  —  possibly  a  derivative  of  nrrialisEq,  the  piece  of  skin 

that  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  kayak.  Here:  a  flat  is- 
land, the  form  of  which  possibly  is  of  the  shape  of  such 
a  piece  of  skin. 

31.  kir|"avik  —  the  knoll.  Here:  a  hill  some  distance  in  from  the 

shore. 

32.  Eqaluliktjualuk  —  the  medium-sized  one,  where  there  are  salmon. 

Here:  an  island. 

33.  EqaluliktjuAq  —  the  big  one  with  trout.  Likewise  an  island. 

34.  sublo  —  the  tube  or  opening.  Here:  a  sound  between  the  main- 

land and  Vansittart  Island,  Hurd  Channel. 

35.  kari^ErtjuArJuk  —  the  little  fjord.  Here:  a  fjord  arm  on  Van- 

sittart Island. 

36-  na^Ju^to-q  • —  either:  the  place  of  the  many  antlers  (which  have 
been  cast),  or:  the  young  caribou  bull,  (because  young 
bulls  are  found  here).  Both  names  suit  the  island  here. 

37.  a'vErto'aluk  —  the  little  one  with  many  walruses.  Here:  a  small 

island. 

38.  saklErtjuAq  —  the  big  outermost  one.  Here:  an  island. 

39.  uklEruluk  —  see  above,  no.  27.  Here:  Danish  Island,  the  head- 

quarters of  the  expedition. 

40.  sErmErn  —  the  glacier.  Here:  a  small  local  glacier  on  Van- 

sittart Island. 

41.  a"lacivik  —  the  waving  place,  see  Sketch  I,  16.  Here:  an  island. 

42.  The  same  name  and  likewise  an  island. 

43.  amujArtor^^ik  —  the  place  where  one  drags  something  up  on 

shore.  Here:  a  flat  stretch  of  coast. 

44.  itErjuk  —  really:  anus,  used  of  indentations  in  the  coast.  Here 

it  is  the  name  of  the  river  in  the  fjord  Gore  Bay,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  same  name. 

45.  ta-Iutan  —  the  place  with  the  hiding  place  of  heaped-up  stones 

for  caribou  hunters.  Here:  a  spit. 
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46.  tinucivik  —  the  place  where  one  waits  I'oi-  the  water  to  fall 

(in  order  to  be  able  to  flense  some  aquatic  mammal  or 
other).  Here:  a  bay.  The  name  may  also  mean  a  place 
that  is  especially  good  for  salmon  fishing  at  low  water 
by  means  of  weirs.  This  name  would  also  suit  the  place, 
as  there  is  a  river  in  the  bay. 

47.  iglortjuArtalik  —  the  place  where  there  are  ruins  of  stone 

houses.  Here:  a  wide  spit  between  two  indentations. 

48.  majortuligA-rtjuk  —  the  little  place  where  trout  go  up  the  river. 

Here:  a  river  that  runs  from  two  rather  big  lakes  joined 
end  to  end. 

49.  im-ajuatjuk  —  presumably:  the  place  where  it  is  difficult  to 

get  drinking  water.  Here:  a  small  island.  The  same  term 
is  common  in  Greenland. 

50.  itErtjuk  —  cf.  no.  44.  Here:  Gore  Bay. 

51.  itiblikuluk  —  the  little  passage.  Here:  a  hollow  on  the  penin- 

sula between  Lyon  Inlet  and  Gore  Bay,  generally  used 
as  a  sledge  route. 

52.  no-vuklEq  —  the  farthest  out  towards  the  sea,  cf.  Sketch  I,  6. 

Here:  the  outermost  one  of  a  row  of  islands. 

53.  qajobwe-t   —   the  shavings.   Here:   a   group   of  islands.  The 

meaning  of  the  name  is  that  these  islands  look  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  or  planed  out  of  the  mainland  and 
now  lie  like  shavings  in  front  of  the  coast. 

54.  tulu^kATuluit  —  the  young  ravens.  Here  a  hill  on  the  coast, 

where  probably  ravens  breed. 

55.  kii^-apik  —  see  no.  31.  Here,  too,  a  hill  on  the  coast. 

56.  itibliArtjuk  —  the  little  portage.  Here:  another  hollow  across 

the  same  peninsula  as  in  no.  51. 

57.  oqumitalA-q  —  a  place  where  one  usually  has  the  wind  behind. 

Here:  a  spit. 

58.  ArbErtujuArtjuk  —  the  little  place  of  many  whales.  Here:  a 

bay. 

59.  na"jArtjuit   —   the    big    gulls.    This   is   a   cape   where  gulls 

breed. 

60-  Aqe*AqornArn  —  the  belly-like.  Here:  a  bay. 

61.  inukpajA-rtalik   —  the  place  where  there  are  real  Eskimos. 

Here:  a  level  piece  of  coast  from  which  runs  a  small 
point,  presumably  an  old  place  of  habitation. 

62.  ar|mabrt.oq  —  the  round  one,  cf.  Sketch  I,  8.  Here,  too,  a  lake 

on  the  spit  between  Haviland  Bay  and  the  head  of  Lyon 
Inlet;  this  lake,  in  conjunction  with  nos.  20  and  19, 
forms  the  sledge  trail  over  the  spit. 
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63.  qAi'iAq  or  qArajAq  —  really  a  side-room  in  a  house;  figurativelj^: 

an  enclosed  bay  in  the  innermost  part  of  a  fjord.  In 
this  case  the  innermost  broad  of  Lyon  Inlet. 

64.  alEq  —  harpoon  line.  Here:  a  river  that  drains  a  lake  and 

probably  has  such  a  straight  course  that  it  resembles  an 
outstretched  line.  The  word  is  now  no  longer  used  here 
in  its  original  sense;  instead  they  say  tupArsiAq. 

65.  torwik  —  possibly  an  abbreviation  of  torqivik:  the  place  where 

one  pitches  the  tent.  Here:  a  river  bed  leading  down 
from  a  lake. 

66.  ko-ktjuAq  —  the  big  river,  see  no.  23. 

67.  iglulik  —  a  place  with  houses.  Here:  an  island,  on  which  there 

are  probably  house  ruins. 

68.  qakDrtai^uAq  —  the  white-spotted  one.  Here:  a  stretch  of  coast 

where  the  landscape  has  this  appearance.  May  also  mean 
white  stone,  limestone. 

69.  ni^^'fa-vik  —  the  place  where  one  pushes  snow  away.  Here:  a 

village  in  a  cove. 

70.  orpiktujoq  —  the  thicketed  one.  Here:  a  spit. 

71.  akuliAqat  åk  —  root  of  the  nose,  or  middle  piece.  Is  in  general 

used,  as  in  this  case,  of  a  mountainous  peninsula  which 
juts  out  between  two  bays. 

72.  qEqErtA-rjuk  —  the  little  island.  There  is  one  here. 

73.  talur^-  —  cf.  no.  45.  Here:  a  stretch  of  coast  in  a  small  fjord. 

74.  qorbiri^-A-rtjuk  —  the  little  place  where  one  goes  ashore  to  make 

water.  Here:  a  small  island.  May  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  old  taboo  which  forbade  whalers  to  make  water 
in  the  sea  from  an  umiak. 

75.  ir^nErit  —  the  fire-stones.  Here:  a  small  group  of  islands  where 

pyrites  can  probably  be  found. 

76.  a"kpilaktoq  ■ —  the  red  one,  see  Sketch  I,  13.  Here:  a  similar 

length  of  coast. 

77.  kitlava't  —  the  jagged  ones  (mountains).  Here:  a  row  of  hills 

on  a  spit. 

78.  AqaligA-rtjuk  —  meaning  vmknown.  Here:  a  small  bay. 

79.  pErusialA-q  —  possibly:  the  store  place.  Here:  a  lake  in  which 

salmon  have  presumably  been  caught  in  autumn  and 
stored  in  stone  caches. 

80.  maluksitAq  —  meaning  unknown.  Here:  the  settlement  at  the 

easterly  rounding  of  Lyon  Inlet. 
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SKETCH-MAP  III 

The  coast  from  Lyon  Inlet  as  far  as  Ponds  Inlet. 
Drawn  by  Ivaluardjuk. 
Looking  from  south  to  north. 

1.  talun-  —  the  same  as  Sketch  II,  73. 

2.  kitlava't  —  the  same  as  Sketch  II,  77. 

3.  maluksitAq  —  the  same  as  Sketch  II,  80. 

4.  niunigaktjuAq  —  the  crooked  one.  Here:  Winter  Island. 

5.  tutjan  —  the  passage.  Here:  a  small  island. 

6.  siorAq  —  the  sand;  cf.  Sketch  I,  18.  Here:  a  small  island. 

7.  tulu^kan  —  the  young  ravens;  cf.  Sketch  II,  54.  Here:  a  small 

headland. 

8.  itiblEriai]^  —  the  passage.  Here:  a  long,  narrow  spit.  Cape  Elisa- 

beth. 

9.  ukle  —  meaning  unknown;  cf.  Sketch  II,  27  and  39.  Here:  an 

island  too. 

10.  pitorqEq  —  meaning  uncertain.  Is  possibly  connected  with  pi- 

torArpoq:  beat  down  (of  a  local  wind).  Here:  Cape  Wil- 
son (which  is  in  fact  notorius  for  its  violent  winds). 

11.  anar^niArJuk  —  meaning  uncertain.  Possibly:  the  one  who  smells 

slightly  of  excrement.  Here:  a  spit. 

12.  usuArJuk  —  the  little  penis.  Here:  narrow  point. 

13.  amicoq  —  the  narrow  one.  Here:  a  long  and  narrow  spit. 

14.  ir|nErto"q  —  the  place  witli  the  many  fire-stones.  Here:  an  island. 

15.  uklErLA-rJuk  —  see  no.  9,  etc.  Here:  an  island. 

16.  EqaluA  rtjuit  —  the  little  salmon  place.  Here:  a  bay. 

17.  tasiujAq  —  that  which  is  like  a  lake.  A  common  place  name 

in  Greenland.  Here:  a  brackish  lake,  connected  with  the 
sea  by  means  of  a  short  stream. 

18.  sArwAq  —  the  current  opening.  This  is  the  narrow  connection 

between  17  and  the  sea. 

19.  uri^alo-jat  —  that  which  resembles  something  fenced  in.  Here: 

a  settlement  on  the  mainland. 

20.  pir]^Erqalik  —  possibly:  the  place  with  the  little  hills  (piixo). 

Here:  a  settlement  to  the  east  of  the  foregoing. 

21.  ukliArJuk  —  see  no.  15  etc.  Here:  an  island,  too. 

22.  uklit  —  cf.  preceding.  Here:  an  island,  too. 

23.  aUruAq  —  that  on  which  one  turns  one's  back  to  avoid.  Here:  a 

headland,  where  the  weather  is  possibly  stormy. 

24.  iglulik  —  cf.  Sketch  II,  67.  Here:  the  island  in  Fury  and  Hecla 

Strait  that  has  given  the  name  to  the  whole  Iglulik 
tribe. 
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25.  nalorqajArbik  —  perhaps:  the  place  that  is  difficult  to  recog- 

nise again.  Here:  a  point  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  fjord. 

26.  ur|alo-jakuluit  —  cf.  19.  Here:  hunting  grounds  near  to  a  head- 

land. 

27.  kaijiirLuk  —  fjord.  Here:  a  narrow  fjord. 

28.  mane  coq  —  the  uneven  one.  Common  place  name  in  Green- 

land. Here:  a  stretch  of  coast. 

29.  saklA-rJuk  —  the  outermost  one.  Here:  the  last  island  in  a  group. 

30.  a"kArnErJuAq  —  the  big  part  cut  by  the  currents.  Here:  the 

narrow  part  of  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait. 

31.  akfa^jAq  —  that  which  was  to  be  divided.  Here:  an  island. 

32.  akuliAqat-ak  —  cf.  Sketch  H,   71.   Here:  the  big  peninsula: 

Brodeur  Peninsula. 

33.  tununErusEq  —  the  little  last  one.  Here:  Admiralty  Inlet. 

34.  Eqaluit  —  the  trouts.  Here:  a  fjord,  presumably  GifTord  Inlet. 

35.  nEiXErnArto"q  —  the  place  with  the  many  nErLErnåt  (barnacle 

geese).  Here:  an  island. 
36  a"kArnA-rJuk  — see  no.  30.  Here:  the  strait  between  the  main- 
land and  Jens  Munk  Island. 

37.  tasiujAq  —  see  no.  17.  Here:  Maxwell  Bay. 

38.  kapuive't  —  the  place  where  one  stabs  salmon  or  caribou  with 

a  leister  or  lance.  Here:  Jens  Munk  Island. 

39.  siorAq  —  cf.  no.  6  etc.  Here  too  an  island. 

40.  qA^rsut  —  the  gneiss  rocks.  Here:  a  row  of  islands. 

41.  amic-uarjuk  —  the  little  narrow  one,  cf.  no.  13.  Here:  an  is- 

land. 

42.  no'kle-t  —  the  outermost  one,  cf.  Sketch  I,  6,  etc.  Here:  an  island. 

43.  qax^ejujAq  —  the  one  that  resembles  a  festival  house  (qaxe  or 

qax^e).  Here:  Koch  Island. 

44.  saglEq  - —  see  no.  29.  Here:  an  island. 

45.  mauErto-q  - —  the  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  turf  for  fires 

or  lamp-wick.  Here:  an  island. 

46.  agiArtujoq  —  the  place  where  there  is  plenty  of  stone  for 

rubbing  knives  sharp  on.  Here:  an  island. 

47.  merqujat  —  the  feather  like,  or  those  who  wear  bird-skin  clothing 

with  the  feathers  outside.  Here:  two  small  islands. 

48.  qEqErtA-rJuk  —  the  little  island.  Here:  a  small  island  off  the 

northeast  coast  of  Jens  Munk  Island. 

49.  UErLivikto-q   —   the   place  where   there  are  plenty  of  brent 

geese  (the  yellow-legged  goose).  Here:  a  locality  on  Jens 
Munk  Island. 

50.  ikpigA-rJuit  —  the  place  with  the  small  bluffs.  Here:  a  point 

at  the  entrance  to  Steensby  Inlet. 


Sketch-Map  III. 

The  coast  from  Lyon  Inlet  as  far  as  Ponds  Inlet.  Drawn  by  Ivaluardjuk. 
Looking  from  south  to  north. 


ion's  headquarters. 

[s  and  the  actual  coast  lines  and  proportions. 
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51.  kariEFLukJiiAq  —  the  big  fjord.  Here:  Steensby  Inlet. 

52.  qorLortoq  —  the  waterfall.  Here:  a  locality  in  Cockburn  Island. 

53.  torqaja-t  — 'the  well  balanced  ones.  Here:  a  small  island  out- 

side of  Milne  Inlet. 

54.  micimatalik  —  the  place  where  birds  rest  on  the  water.  Here: 

the  settlement  at  Ponds  Inlet. 

55.  sar^nErut  —  that  which  is  laid  across.  Here:  Bylot  Island,  which 

lies  across  Eclipse  Sound. 

56.  to-tjuk  —  meaning  unknown.  Here:  Navyboard  Inlet. 

57.  torjukat-ak  —  the  narrow  passage  like  an  entrance  passage  (to 

a  house).  Here:  Ponds  Inlet. 


VII. 


Diarv  extracts. 

Notes  on  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Iglulik  Eskimos. 
Observations  during  a  sojourn  on  Southampton  Island 
in  the  winter  of  1922—23^). 

By  Therkel  Mathiassen. 

Introduction. 

Therkel  Mathiassen  and  Jacob  Olsen,  who  had  gone  by  boat  to 
Southampton  Island  in  August  1922  for  the  purpose  of  making 
archaeological  investigations,  were  prevented  from  returning  by 
drift  ice  and  had  to  spend  the  winter  there,  until  a  sledge  from 
Danish  Island  in  the  middle  of  February  succeeded  in  getting 
through  and  taking  them  back  over  Frozen  Strait,  which  quite 
exceptionally  was  that  year  covered  with  ice. 

They  were  only  equipped  for  a  stay  of  about  two  weeks  and, 
when  their  supplies  gave  out,  they  were  taken  into  the  house  of 
the  Eskimo  Angutingmarik  and  moved  about  with  him.  From  Sep- 
tember 13th  to  October  4th  they  lived  at  Kuk,  the  mouth  of  a  river 
on  the  west  side  of  Duke  of  York  Bay,  where  seals  were  caught 
for  food.  From  October  4th  to  the  23rd  they  spent  by  the  salmon 
lake  Hansine  Lake,  about  fifteen  kilometres  from  Kuk;  from  Oc- 
tober 23rd  to  26th  at  Kuk  again.  On  October  26th  they  went  on 
a  journey  to  the  caribou  district  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  round 
abovit  KirchhofTer  River,  lasting  until  November  16th.  There  the 
rest  of  the  winter  was  spent  until  Februay  15th. 

Angutingmarik  was  the  husband  of  Niviatsianåq^);  they  were 
both  fifty  or  sixty  years  old.  Of  a  former  marriage  Niviatsianåq 
had  a  son  Autlånåq,  whose  son  Angorajak  spent  the  winter  with 

I  have  not  been  able  to  work  these  diary  notes  into  my  own  material;  I  have, 
however,  found  them  so  interesting  that  with  the  author's  permission  I  reproduce 
them  here.  K.  R. 

')  There  is  a  picture  of  her  in  Low:  The  Cruise  of  the  Neptune,  Plate  facing 
p.  168 
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his  grandfather,  whereas  Autlånåq  himself  was  on  the  mainland; 
it  was  he  who  brought  the  sledge  for  us.  Angutingmarik  had  two 
adoptive  sons,  Ugpartoq  with  his  wife  Qavangan,  and  Qnjarssuaq 
(about  17  years  old).  With  him  lived  Saraq  (about  50)  and  his  wife 
Siutait,  the  woman  Malaia  (about  50)  whose  husband  was  on  the 
mainland,  and  Kapianaq  (about  35)  with  his  wife  and  four  children. 
Later  on  in  the  winter  at  Kirchhoffer  River  they  joined  Anguting- 
marik's  good  friend  Malik  (about  35)  and  his  wife  Nanoraq,  the 
half-grown  son  Qusagaq  and  three  younger  children.  Here  they 
were  also  joined  by  the  young  man  Qingaq.  the  last  of  the  Sagler- 
miut,  adopted  by  an  Aivilingmio,  and  his  wife  Siksik. 

Sept.  9.  Today  Kapianaq's  wife  has  ended  her  seclusion  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  little  girl;  as  a  consequence  she  has 
gone  up  country  in  her  newly  made  clothes  to  lay  the 
old  ones  under  stones;  at  the  same  time  the  tent  is  being 
moved  to  a  new  site,  a  few  steps  from  the  old  one;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  ought  to  have  had  a  new  tent,  but 
have  not  the  skins  for  it. 

Oct.  21.  This  evening,  when  Angutingmarik  was  out  feeding  the  dogs, 
he  came  in  and  told  us  that  he  had  just  seen  a  tiny 
little  man,  not  much  bigger  than  a  snow-beater,  black  at 
the  top,  white  below;  he  ran  very  quickly  over  the  ice 
on  the  lake;  Angutingmarik  ran  after  him  but  could  not 
catch  up  with  him. 

Oct.  26.  Angutingmarik's  shaman-belt  is  a  dyed  clothes-line,  on 
which  hang  numbers  of  strips  of  caribou  skin,  a  piece 
of  bear  skin,  two  strings  of  beads,  several  strips  of  col- 
oured cloth,  two  pieces  of  paper.  Most  other  shaman 
belts  only  have  caribou  strips. 

When  breaking  camp  at  Kuk  I  wished  to  have  a  pair 
of  small,  cast-off  sealskin  boots  of  Angorajak's,  but  this 
was  not  allowed  me;  children's  clothes  must  not  be  sold 
or  given  away;  they  had  to  be  eaten  by  the  dogs. 

Oct.  27.  When  young  men  or  women  die,  it  is  because  they  are 
not  skilful  (Angutingmarik). 

Nov.  2.  Last  night  Angorajak  had  diarrhoea  and  vomiting;  this 
morning  Angutingmarik  shamanized  over  him,  holding  a 
burning  piece  of  stick  soaked  in  blubber  over  him  and 
at  the  same  time  moving  his  other  hand  upwards  from 
him  several  times,  saying  "peril".  Today,  as  he  is  still 
sick,  the  boy  is  wearing  Angutingmarik's  shaman  belt. 

Nov.  4.  Seance  over  Angorajak  in  the  evening:  Head-lifting,  Niviat- 
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sianåq  lying  on  the  platform  and  Angutingmarik  tying 
his  shaman  belt  over  her  head  and  asking  his  helping 
spirits  what  was  the  matter;  it  lasted  half  an  hour. 

This  morning  the  same  performance,  but  shorter.  The 
boy  is  now  a  little  better;  he  has  had  Angutingmarik's 
belt  on. 

Nov.  13.  Angutingmarik  shamanized  over  Jacob  Olsen's  disordered 
stomach:  Headlifting.  Cause  of  the  disorder:  Jacob  had 
been  out  digging  in  old  ruins  at  Naujan  and  Kuk.  Jacob 
had  to  pay  Angutingmarik  with  a  box  of  matches;  Angu- 
tingmarik laid  them  on  the  floor  by  the  side  platform, 
where  they  were  to  be  left  as  an  offering. 

Taboo.  When  a  man  comes  home  with  an  unskinned  caribou  while 
the  wife  is  sewing,  she  must  cease  doing  so  until  the 
caribou  has  been  skinned  (Niviatsianåq). 

Nov.  14.  Niviatsianåq  cannot  sew  the  hood  for  my  new  fur  jacket 
because  it  is  of  the  skin  of  a  caribou  head  and  she  has 
a  bad  head  (presumably  syphilis);  I  must  scrape  it  and 
Angutingmarik  sew  it. 

Nov.  18.  Angorajak  is  forbidden  to  eat  gut-fat,  as  he  has  a  bad 
stomach;  but  he  may  eat  back-fat. 

Taboo.  When  a  man  gets  a  bear  or  a  bearded  seal  in  winter,  his 
wife  must  stop  sewing  caribou  skin  for  two  days  (Niviat- 
sianåq). 

Nov.  21.  Head-lifting,  because  Angutingmarik  had  dreamt  that  the 
other  folks  would  come  and  kill  us. 

Nov.  26.  Angorajak  must  not  eat  of  a  caribou  which  foxes  have 
been  gnawing  at. 

Nov.  27.  Amulet.  Qusaqaq,  a  boy  of  14  years,  has  two  strips  of 
caribou  skin  on  his  back  as  an  amulet. 

Dec.  5.  Qingaq  and  Ugpartoq  are  both  shamans;  they  were  taught 
by  Angutingmarik  last  autumn.  Last  night  Ugpartoq 
shamanized  over  Qingaq's  headache. 

Dec.  12.  Makik's  two  year  old  foster  son  has  on  his  back  16  strips 
of  caribou  skin,  in  which  hang  16  fox  metatarsal  bones. 
On  Qingaq's  shaman  belt  hangs  a  small  human  figure  of 
caribou  skin;  when  performing,  the  belt  is  worn  over 
the  right  shoulder;  when  on  journeys  round  the  waist. 
The  bones  of  Qajarssuaq's  catch  (he  is  a  youth  of  17 
years)  must  not  be  crushed,  otherwise  he  will  die. 

Dec.  15.  Shaman  seances  have  been  held  every  day  lately  owing  to 
illness;  during  the  past  few  days  especially,  while  Nivi- 
atsianåq, Angutingmarik's  \\ife,  has  been  sick,  they  have 
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been  held  in  our  house.  The  first  evening  there  were 
present  Angutingmarik,  Qingaq,  Niviatsianåq  and  Malaia. 
Qingaq  crept  behind  a  rug  that  was  hung  on  two  sticks 
over  the  rear  wall  of  the  snow  house,  and  there  he  alter- 
nately spoke  and  sang  in  a  rather  altered  voice.  The 
song  was  rather  monotonous,  without  words,  but  with 
more  melody  than  their  songs  usually  have.  While  he 
sang,  Angutingmarik  or  Niviatsianå([  spoke,  and  all  the 
speeches,  both  his  and  theirs,  ended  with  "tauva",  which 
was  repeated  by  all  present  in  a  shrill  voice.  He  was 
constantly  encouraged  by  the  others  crying  "ate  —  até". 
During  the  whole  performance  Niviatsianåq  sat  up  and 
took  part  with  ardour;  it  lasted  more  than  an  hour. 

Last  night  there  was  a  similar  performance,  lasting 
just  as  long.  Once  Qingaq  spoke  very  rapidly  —  doubt- 
less words  without  meaning;  gradually  the  lamps  were 
extinguished  with  the  exception  of  a  tiny  flame  on  one 
of  them;  Ugpartoq  was  present  instead  of  Malaia;  all 
wore  belts  over  their  shoulder. 

At  a  seance  the  other  evening  in  Saraq's  house  the 
lamp  was  extinguished  entirely,  as  the  spirit  was  killed. 
Two  of  the  causes  of  the  sickness  are  that  we  have  exca- 
vated old  houses,  and  that  I  have  "hammered  the  land" 
with  my  geologist's  hammer. 

While  the  sickness  lasts,  marrow  bones  must  not  be 
broken  in  our  house;  Angutingmarik  must  not  break  ice. 

Angutingmarik,  Niviatsianåq  and  Angorajak  must  not 
eat  meat  of  wliich  wolves  have  eaten. 

Today  Makik  has  performed  head-lifting  with  his  wife, 
Nanoraq. 

Dec.  16.  The  prohibitions  increase  in  number  on  account  of  the 
sickness:  Angutingmarik  must  not  scrape  skin;  there 
must  be  no  skin  scraping  in  our  house  at  all;  I  must  not 
clean  the  rime  off  the  window  with  a  knife  in  the  early 
morning  before  it  becomes  daylight.  Angutingmarik  must 
not  break  up  ice  with  a  hammer  or  axe,  but  he  may 
use  a  knife  in  doing  so.  Marrow  bones  must  not  be  hung 
up  to  thaw  on  Niviatsianåq's  or  Nanoraq's  drying  racks, 
but  on  Qavangan's  or  ours  they  may.  There  must  be  no 
hunting  when  shamanizing  is  going  on. 

Last  night  Angutingmarik  held  a  brief  head-lifting 
with  Niviatsianåq,  who  is  still  very  poorly.  Nanoraq  may 
only  eat  the   frozen   meat  of  caribou  which  has  been 
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laid  in  a  cache.  Angutingmarik  and  Niviatsianaq  call  each 
other  Akerardjuk;  it  is  seldom  that  people  call  each  other 
by  the  right  names.  Angutingmarik  calls  Saraq  Niorat- 
siaq,  Qavangan  Anånatsiaq,  Qajarssuaq  Nutaraq,  Qajaq 
Qorqajuk,  etc.  Arnaqatén  is  in  very  common  use. 

Dec.  18.  Last  night  there  was  no  actual  seance,  but  Angutingmarik, 
sitting  by  the  side  of  Niviatsianåq,  uttered  a  few  sen- 
tences and  thereafter  "tauva". 

This  morning  Makik  performed  head-lifting  (with  a 
seal  thong)  in  our  house.  Makik  must  not  clean  the 
window  in  his  house;  I  have  had  to  do  it  these  last  two 
days.  The  window  in  our  house  has  not  been  cleaned  of 
rime  for  several  days.  Niviatsianaq's  scraper  (sagun)  must 
not  be  used,  because  she  has  lain  on  it  while  she  was 
ill.  During  Niviatsianaq's  illness  Angutingmarik  does 
nothing  but  hold  seances,  look  after  the  lamp  and  do 
similar  indoor  work. 

Dec.  19.  While  the  wife  is  getting  the  lamp  ready  and  lighting  it, 
no  work  must  be  done  in  the  house. 

During  the  sickness,  the  shamans  who  perform  must 
not  go  hunting  or  do  other  work;  Angutingmarik  has 
done  nothing  for  a  long  time;  Qingaq  did  nothing  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  time  he  was  here,  and  now  Makik 
does  nothing  either.  Both  last  night  and  this  morning 
Makik  performed  head-lifting  in  our  house.  As  Niviat- 
sianåq is  now  better,  the  prohibitions  are  being  lifted; 
Nanoraq  may  sew,  and  Niviatsianåq's  scraper  may  be 
used. 

Dec.  20.  For  the  first  time  since  the  sickness  started  the  window 
may  be  scraped  clean  of  rime;  a  number  of  the  taboo- 
rules  are  still  observed,  however. 

Dec.  22.  During  a  seance,  nobody  may  come  in  or  go  out  without 
first  having  asked  permission.  This  morning  Ugpartoq 
performed  head  lifting  with  Qajarssuaq.  Angutingmarik 
spoke  most  of  the  time,  and  Ugpartoq  yawned  vigorously. 

Dec  23.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  great  seance  owing  to  the  bad 
caribou  hunting;  it  lasted  from  5.30  till  7.45.  All  were 
gathered  in  our  house  with  the  exception  of  Nanoraq, 
Qavangan,  Malaia,  and  Makik's  three  youngest  children. 
The  men  wore  shaman  belts,  the  two  young  men  a  thong 
round  their  waists.  Makik  went  out  into  the  entrance- 
passage  and  spoke  from  there;  in  the  house  Anguting- 
marik walked  about  the  floor,  his  hands  in  his  mittens. 
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groaning,  gasping,  speaking  in  turn  wilh  Makik;  every 
speech  ended  with  "tauva",  which  was  repeated  by  all; 
now  and  then  the  others  encouraged  tlie  speakers:  "até 
—  até!"  Then  Angutingmarik  suddenly  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  but  soon  came  in  again.  While  he  was  out,  Saraq 
performed  on  the  floor  (the  others  sitting  on  the  plat- 
form). Sometimes  Angutingmarik  rushed  out,  sometimes 
Saraq,  and  once  both  together.  Finally,  Saraq  was  out; 
when  he  came  in  he  was  seized  by  Ugpartoq  and  Qajarssuaq 
and  held  fast;  again  he  was  out,  and,  when  he  came  in 
again,  his  hands  were  bloody;  a  spirit  had  been  killed 
(Jacob  had  earlier  on  seen  Saraq  thawing  a  gut  filled 
with  caribou  blood).  Then  he  washed  his  hands  in  urine, 
made  by  Makik  in  our  urine-pot  (a  tin  can).  Then  Makik 
came  in.  A  fur  jacket  was  then  laid  on  the  floor  and 
the  lamps  extinguished  in  all  the  houses.  It  was  now 
6.45  pm.  On  this  jacket  Saraq  lay  down,  pulTed,  groaned, 
howled,  made  every  possible  kind  of  sound,  rapidly 
uttered  words  with  no  meaning.  Finally  he  spoke  sen- 
sibly, and  gradually  Angutingmarik  joined  in,  always 
with  "tauva"  from  the  audience.  At  the  end  the  lamps 
were  lighted. 

This  morning  the  seance  was  continued,  the  same 
people  coming  into  our  house  with  belts  on;  they  brought 
with  them  various  things:  knives,  cups,  files,  all  being 
laid  on  the  floor  and  exchanged. 

Today  there  must  be  no  hunting,  and  I  must  not 
scrape  skin  until  after  dinner. 

Dec.  24.  Last  night  Ugpartoq  had  a  song-performance  in  his  own 
house;  only  Qavangan  and  Malaia  were  present. 

This  morning  Angutingmarik  performed  head-lifting 
with  Niviatsianaq;  both  were  rather  brief. 

Angutingmarik  is  now  scraping  skin  again,  but  several 
prohibitions  are  still  observed,  for  instance  that  about 
not  breaking  bones  in  the  house. 

Dec.  26.  Last  night  and  this  morning  Makik  had  head-lifting  with 
Qusagaq;  reason:  the  latter's  sickness.  One  of  the  causes 
of  the  illness  is  that  a  month  ago  we  smashed  the  eye- 
socket  of  a  caribou  with  my  hammer. 

Dec.  27.  After  a  seance,  the  shamans  who  have  taken  part  must 
go  outside  and  shout  "tauva".  Today,  Angutingmarik 
went  outside  for  a  while  with  his  shaman  belt  on,  then 
came  in  and  gave  his  hand  to  Niviatsianåq,  who  there- 
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after  held  long  speeches  in  her  pitiful  voice,  each  ending 
in  "tauva";  Angutingmarik  joined  in  now  and  then  and 
otherwise  walked  to  and  fro  across  the  floor.  While  she 
was  ill  Niviatsianåq  cooked  meat  in  a  separate  cooking 
pot  and  also  melted  water  for  herself.  I  must  not  sepa- 
rate a  caribou  lower-jaw  from  the  head  inside  the 
house. 

1923.  Jan.  1.  We  are  now  moving  into  a  newly-built  house;  as 
there  has  been  so  much  sickness  in  the  old  one,  it  is 
good  to  leave  it,  says  Angutingmarik.  Some  of  the  pro- 
hibitions accompany  us,  including  the  one  against  break- 
ing bones  in  the  house. 

Jan.  2.  Morning  and  evening  Ugpartoq  performs  head-lifting  with 
his  little  girl,  who  is  ill. 

Jan.  6.  While  I  have  been  ill,  Angutingmarik  has  several  times 
held  seances;  last  night  one  over  me;  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  floor  and  talked.  We  were  very  different;  he 
had  helping  spirits  (torngaq),  I  had  none,  at  any  rate  he 
had  not  been  able  to  get  into  communication  with  them. 
As  the  cause  of  my  illness  he  found: 

1)  that  while  Niviatsianåq  still  had  her  old  clothing,  I 
had  broken  up  a  caribou  head  with  a  hammer. 

2)  that  the  hammer  was  used  both  for  stone  and  earth 
and  for  caribou  heads. 

3)  that  I  had  excavated  in  old  house  ruins. 

4)  that  I  had  taken  human  skulls  from  these  houses. 
Jan.  11.  Last  night  Makik  held  a  great  head-lifting  performance 

with  Nanoraq;  the  reason  was  that  he  thought  she  had 
been  rather  too  intimate  of  late  with  Nuliajuk,  so  that 
he  feared  the  latter  would  take  her  from  him. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Malaia  held  a  short  head-lifting 
with  Nanoraq. 

After  the  seance  last  night  marrow  bones  must  not 
be  broken. 

Jan.  14.  This  morning  Makik  performed  head-lifting;  last  night 

Ugpartoq  held  a  "singing  and  roaring"  performance. 
Jan.  15.  Last  night  Angutingmarik  shamanized  over  Niviatsianåq, 

who  again  is  worse.  I  must  not  go  in  to  Niviatsianåq, 

as  I  have  recently  been  very  ill. 

During  the  sickness,   marrow  bones   may   only  be 

skinned  by  making  a  longitudinal  cut  in  the  skin,  which 

must  not  be  cut  into  pieces. 
Jan.  16.  During  the  past  few  days  Angutingmarik  has  been  shaman- 
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izing  over  Niviatsianaq  morning,  noon  and  evening;  but 
he  does  nothing  else. 

Last  night  Angutingmarik,  Makik  and  Nan6ra([  first 
had  a  long  conversation  with  the  spirits;  thereafter  Ug- 
partoq  held  a  brief  head-lifting  performance  with  Qavan- 
gan,  because  one  of  her  eyes  had  turned  red. 

Jan.  18.  This  morning  Makik  performed  head-lifting  with  Nanoraq. 

Now  Angutingmarik  says  that  we  ought  not  to  eat 
marrow,  as  we  do  not  do  it  in  our  own  counti'y. 

Jan.  19.  Ugpartoq's  "soul"  (tornaq)  has  now  returned,  after  Qertle's 
having  taken  it  and  kepi  it  for  some  time. 

Last  night  Ugpartoq  held  a  brief  "singing  and  roar- 
ing" performance,  but  whether  it  was  in  fun  or  in  ear- 
nest was  not  easy  to  judge;  once  somebody  said  "tauva", 
and  several  times  "ate  —  até",  but  it  all  ended  in  laughter. 
The  younger  ones,  Qajarssuaq  and  Qusagaq,  do  not  take 
the  many  seances  so  seriously,  talk  and  often  laugh  aloud 
during  the  performance,  and  sometimes  they  mimic  them. 

Jan.  21.  Qajarssuaq,  Qusagaq  and  Angutingmarik  must  not  break 
marrow  bones  now.  Hanging  on  the  back  of  the  left 
shoulder  Makik's  children  Uklasitaq  and  Tarralik  have 
two  strips  of  caribou  skin,  the  latter  a  pair  of  miniature 
boots  as  well. 

The  3'oung  ones  play  blind  man's  buff.  One  closes 
his  eyes  and  has  to  catch  the  others;  the  one  he  catches 
receives  a  blow  on  the  left  temple,  after  which  it  is  his 
turn  to  be  "on". 

Jan.  22.  At  the  settlement  more  to  the  north  two  people  have  died. 

"To  prevent  the  death  coming  to  us"  Makik  held  a  seance 
last  night.  Makik,  Nanoraq  and  Angutingmarik  sat  on 
the  platform  without  belts  and  took  turns  at  speaking, 
and  each  time  it  ended  with  "tauva";  Makik  himself 
said  least;  it  lasted  an  hour. 

This  morning  Angutingmarik  got  up  at  an  unusually 
early  hour,  five  o'clock,  "so  that  they  should  not  die". 
As  soon  as  Nanoraq  heard  the  news  of  the  deaths  she 
sewed  new  soles  on  to  her  sealskin  shoes. 

Makik  can  no  longer  use  his  tent,  as  he  has  lived  in 
it  together  with  Erneruluk,  who  has  just  died. 

Jan.  23.  Last  night  Makik  performed  head-lifting  with  Nanoraq 
because  she  was  poorly  and  had  pains  in  her  breast; 
there  were  16  causes,  including:  that  she  had  recently 
sewn  miltens;  that  yesterday  she  had  scraped  skin;  that 
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once  when  a  little  girl  she  had  eaten  marrow;  that  she 
had  used  bear- fat  in  the  lamp,  for  which  reason  she  was 
afraid  that  the  bear  would  eat  her  and  her  children. 

This  morning  x^ngutingmarik  held  a  short  seance  in 
our  house. 

For  five  days  Jacob  and  I  must  not  eat  meat  that  is 
cooked  by  Nanoraq. 
Jan.  24.  At   noon  yesterday  Makik   performed  head-lifting  with 
Nanoraq. 

Last  night  Angutingmarik  had  a  long  seance  in  our 
house;  first,  Ugpartoq  walked  up  and  down  the  floor 
wearing  his  belt  and  talking;  he  found  three  causes;  then 
he  went  out.  Makik  thereafter  went  out  with  a  box  of 
sinew  thread  as  an  ofTering  to  Nuliajuk.  Then  Anguting- 
marik, wearing  a  wide  belt  of  cloth,  spoke,  facing  the 
door  all  the  time;  twenty-four  causes  were  found.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  performance  (IV2  hours)  Nanoraq, 
who  was  very  ill,  had  to  sit  upright  on  the  platform, 
naked  down  to  the  waist;  she  had  a  good  deal  to  say, 
however. 

This  morning  early  Angutingmarik  spoke  again,  with 
the  same  belt  on;  this  time  it  did  not  last  so  long. 
Jan.  25.  Last  night  Angutingmarik  held  a  very  long  head-lifting 
seance  with  Makik,  lasting  from  5.15  till  7  o'clock;  Nano- 
raq, who  is  still  very  ill,  sat  up  part  of  the  time,  naked 
to  the  waist,  and  frequently  joined  in  the  talk.*) 

Nanoraq  says  that  since  the  bear  was  shot  she  has 
been  afraid,  more  and  more  each  day  that  passed,  and 
at  last  she  fell  ill.  The  skin,  head  and  legs  of  a  bear 
must  not  be  taken  home  at  once,  but  must  first  be  cached; 
the  result  of  this  is  that  half  of  the  bear's  skin  has  now 
been  eaten  by  the  dogs.  Since  the  bear  hunt,  caribou 
bones  (except  the  marrow  bones)  must  not  be  broken; 
thus  only  poor  use  can  be  made  of  the  meat  as  dog-feed. 

For  a  certain  time  in  winter,  when  the  sun  has  begun 
to  come  up,  children  and  young  people  must  not  break 
marrow  bones. 

A  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  a  child  must  not 
eat  marrow,  head  or  tongue  of  caribou  for  a  year  after- 
wards; a  woman  who  gets  a  son  must  not  eat  these 
things  "until  he  has  killed  all  animals".  Parents  whose 

*)  The  full  course  of  this  seance  is  described  in  "Intellectual  Culture  of  the  Igluiik 
Eskimos",  p.  131 — 141. 
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children  are  absent,  or  wives  whose  husbands  are  away, 
must  not  eat  these  things  either. 

One  of  the  causes  of  Nanoraq's  illness  which  Angu- 
tingniarik  found  out  last  night,  was  that  I  had  scraped 
the  rime  off  the  window  yesterday. 

This  morning  Angutingmarik  held  a  long  seance,  and 
another  at  noon. 

Jan.  26.  Last  night  Angutingmarik  held  a  seance  lasting  an  hour; 

proceeded  rather  sluggishly;  found  nine  causes.  This 
morning  Angutingmarik  first  came  at  6  o'clock  and  spoke 
for  an  hour,  without  "tauva"  being  said.  From  8.30  to 
9.15  he  spoke  again;  four  causes.  From  10  till  11  o'clock 
he  performed  head-lifting  with  Makik.  Marrow  bones 
must  not  be  broken  today,  as  Nanoraq  has  become  a 
little  worse  after  Jacob  had  broken  some  again ;  during 
Nanoraq's  illness  her  children  must  not  eat  marrow. 

Jan.  27.  Last  night  Angutingmarik  performed  head-lifting  with 
Makik  from  5.30  to  6.30.  Then  Ugpartoq  gave  a  "song 
and  curtain"  performance,  in  which  Qavangan  and  Ma- 
laia  took  part,  from  7  to  7.30.  This  morning  from  6.30 
till  7.30  Angutingmarik  spoke  without  ceasing,  although 
"tauva"  was  not  uttered.  About  11  o'clock  Makik  per- 
formed a  short  head-lifting  seance  with  Nanoraq;  three 
causes. 

Angutingmarik  must  not  pound  bear-fat  for  the  lamp; 
Makik  must  do  nothing  at  all  while  Nanoraq  is  ill. 

During  a  head-lifting  seance,  when  a  cause  has  been 
found  they  say:  "perdlipaluk,  tauva";  then  "pingilaq" 
ajid  an  attempt  is  made  to  lift;  as  a  rule  the  head  can 
be  lifted;  then:  "suli-lo";  if  it  is  heavy,  there  is  more 
to  come;  if  it  is  light,  they  try  again  "suli-lo";  if  it  is 
still  light:  "kåpiånamik";  if  it  is  heavy  "kapianangilaq"; 
another  attempt  "suli-lo";  if  it  continues  to  be  light  the 
seance  is  over. 

Jan.  28.  Last  night  there  was  no  seance;  this  morning  Anguting- 
marik came  and  spoke  a  little,  and  "tauva"  was  said 
once.  Nanoraq  is  a  little  better.  Makik  this  morning  asked 
me  to  take  the  rime  from  the  window.  For  the  first 
time  since  Nanoraq  fell  ill  Angutingmarik  has  been 
hunting. 

Jan.  29.  Yesterday  afternoon,  from  4.30  to  5  o'clock,  Makik  held  a 
head-lifting  seance  with  Nanoraq;  nine  causes  were  found. 
Today  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  period  Makik  was  out 
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hunting;  Nanoraq  believes  more  and  more  that  she  is 
going  to  die. 

Jan.  31.  Today  (there  was  a  full  moon  yesterday)  the  children  and 
the  young  people  may  again  break  marrow  bones,  and 
Nanoraq's  children  are  allowed  to  eat  marrow. 

Early  this  morning,  at  4.30,  Makik  performed  head- 
lifting  with  Nanoraq;  then  went  to  bed  again. 
Feb.  1.  This  morning  at  6  o'clock  Makik  performed  head-lifting  with 
Nanoraq;  reason:  a  dream  about  a  spirit  that  came  to  us. 

The  children  have  been  playing  at  head-lifting  with 
a  seal  thong,  lifting  either  each  other  or  a  snow-beater, 
and  saying  "ate  —  ate",  and  "tauva",  "tauvaluk". 

From  9  to  9.30  last  night  Ugpartoq  was  head  lifting 
with  Qavangan. 

Feb.  3.  This  morning  Angutingmarik  was  shamanizing  in  his  own 
house. 

Feb.  4.  Last  night  and  this  morning  Makik  performed  head-lifting 
with  Nanoraq,  who  is  again  a  little  worse.  Nanoraq  and 
Niviatsianaq  must  not  eat  the  fat  of  caribou  that  have 
been  shot  in  the  heart. 

Feb.  9.  Last  night  at  8.45  to  10.30  there  was  a  seance  in  our 
house,  in  which  Autlanaq,  who  has  now  arrived,  took 
part;  the  new  rug  was  hung  on  the  rear  wall,  and  be- 
hind this  went  Angutingmarik,  who  chattered  all  the 
time  in  a  low  voice,  sometimes  puffing  and  groaning  in 
turn;  besides  him,  Niviatsianaq  spoke  a  good  deal,  Makik, 
Autlanaq  and  Ugpartoq  a  little. 

Feb.  10.  Bones  may  now  again  be  broken;  marrow  bones  however 
must  si  ill  not  be  broken  in  the  house,  but  in  the  en- 
trance-passage. 

Niviatsianåq  would  not  taste  jam,  because  I  had  given 
a  little  of  it  to  Noqatlaq,  whose  son  is  dead. 

Feb.  11.  Niviatsianaq  has  her  own  pieces  of  meat,  which  no  one 
else  may  touch. 

The  old  clothing  must  not  be  used  after  the  new  ones 
have  been  made,  not  even  by  others.  The  boy  Siussarnat 
has  as  an  amulet  an  old  harpoon  head  (from  the  time  of 
the  Saglermiut)  hanging  on  his  back  at  the  left  shoulder. 

Feb.  12.  Today  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Angutingmarik  and 
his  wife  Niviatsianaq  about  shamanizing  and  the  like. 
Niviatsianaq  told  me  that  I  should  give  Angutingmarik 
something  because  he  had  cured  my  sickness.  Anguting- 
marik said  that  he  never  asked  for  anything,  but  it  was 
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the  custom  to  give  something,  and  it  often  happened  that 
people  who  gave  nothing  became  ill  again.  While  I  was 
ill  he  could  see  how  I  was  failing  fast,  and  1  had  nearly 
died;  he  then  had  asked  Jacob  whether  he  should  not 
shamanize  over  me,  but  Jacob  had  said  no,  it  would  not 
help.  But  as  he  was  afraid  —  if  I  had  died  —  partly  of 
Knud  Rasmussen  and  partly  of  my  parents,  he  had 
nevertheless  held  a  seance  for  me  in  his  house;  if  only 
I  stopped  breaking  caribou  bones  I  would  soon  become 
well  again;  and  I  did  recover. 

Nanoraq  had  become  ill  in  her  right  arm  and  hand 
(they  were  very  swollen)  because  she  had  thrashed  her 
little  adoptive  daughter  Uklasitaq  so  much;  when  she 
ceased  doing  it,  she  got  better;  but  as  she  had  again 
started  to  beat  her,  the  arm  turned  bad  again  and  she 
could  not  sew.  Niviatsianaq  had  thought  that  she  would 
die,  but  Angutingmarik's  shamanizing  had  helped  her; 
she  had  dreamt  a  good  deal  about  why  she  became  ill 
and  how  she  should  be  cured;  she  could  feel  that  she 
became  worse  when  Angutingmarik  broke  up  ice  in  the 
house,  and  therefore  I  was  not  to  scrape  the  ice  ofT  the 
window  with  a  knife,  for  then  the  knife  might  easily 
happen  to  cut  the  ice;  when  done  with  a  mitten  it  did 
not  matter.  When  I  was  ill  and  ate  some  of  the  flour 
that  the  sick  Siatsiaq  had  given  me,  I  became  worse;  as 
a  rule  one  dies  after  eating  food  that  a  sick  person  has 
eaten  of.  Once  a  woman  had  had  severe  diarrhoea;  a 
white  man  gave  her  medicine,  and  she  became  well;  then 
another  became  ill  in  the  same  manner,  and  she  gave 
her  some  of  the  medicine;  but  she  died  of  it.  Anguting- 
marik had  cured  great  numbers  by  shamanizing;  other 
shamans,  however,  were  bad,  and  those  who  tried  to  cure 
often  died;  this  was  for  instance  the  case  with  the  cripple 
Agalaktet. 

A  long  time  ago  Niviatsianåq  was  ill,  and  a  Qaerner- 
mio-angakoq  was  summoned;  but  it  was  of  no  avail;  it 
must  be  one  of  the  same  tribe.  Now  they  have  heard 
that  many  people  at  Repulse  Ray  believe  in  Jesus,  and 
there  are  some  who  both  believe  and  are  shamans;  but 
that  is  not  good.  Angutingmarik  knows  nothing  of  Jesus, 
and  as  long  as  he  knows  nothing  of  him,  he  will  stick  to 
the  old  customs.  I  may  write  all  this  down,  and  people 
in   my   country   will   perhaps   laugh    at    it;    but  that 
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makes  no  difference,  he  saj^s.  Captain  Murray  often  made 
fun  of  him  and  said  that  the  shamans  did  not  speak  the 
truth;  once  he  said  to  Iteroseq,  who  was  a  shaman ^ 
"Take  out  your  two  big  front  teeth  without  touching 
them  to  show  that  you  are  a  shaman",  and  one  of  Ite- 
roseq's  teeth  fell  out.  Murray  took  hold  of  the  other 
but  could  not  budge  it;  but  shortly  afterwards  it  fell 
out  too. 

Feb.  12.  When  the  men  go  away  to  hunt  musk  ox  or  walrus,  the 
women  must  not  sew  on  the  first  day,  for  if  they  do  the 
men  will  fall  sick;  if  the  women  sew  skins  of  caribou 
leg,  the  men  will  have  bad  legs.  Therefore  Niviatsianåq 
must  not  sew  the  day  after  we  have  gone,  when  Angu- 
tingmarik  wants  to  look  for  walruses.  While  a  man  is 
out  hunting  musk  ox,  those  who  live  in  his  house  must 
not  work  on  iron. 


A  variont  of  the  Kagsagssuk  story, 

related  by  John  Hayward,  interpreter  employed  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  son  of  an  Aivilik  woman,  born  at  FuUerton.  The 
story  was  told  him  by  Ujornaq,  an  Aivilingmio  at  Chesterfield  Inlet. 

"Kaudja^juk  was  an  orphan  boy;  even  his  mother  was  dead; 
he  lived  together  with  folks  who  were  not  good  to  him;  he  had  to 
sleep  in  the  entrance  passage  with  the  dogs,  and  was  only  given 
food  when  the  dogs  were  fed.  But  as  he  had  not  such  sharp  teeth 
as  they  had,  he  became  very  thin  and  poorly.  However,  he  found 
a  piece  of  flint  which  he  used  for  cutting  his  food,  and  it  helped 
him  a  lot;  but  in  order  that  they  should  not  take  it  from  him  he 
used  to  hide  it  under  his  penis  foreskin.  But  once  when  they  saw 
him  eating  with  it  they  took  it  from  him.  One  night  it  was  clear 
moonlight,  and  so  he  went  out  and  cried  and  asked  his  brother, 
who  was  up  in  the  moon,  to  come  down  an  help  him.  His  brother 
sent  three  things  to  help  him:  a  bear,  an  ermine,  and  a  whip;  and 
then  he  turned  KaudjiiSjuk  into  a  big,  strong  man.  First  Kaudjii^juk 
sent  the  bear  up  to  the  snow  house;  the  folks  cried:  "Where  is 
Kaudja^juk,  we  can  use  him  for  bait  while  we  kill  the  bear!" 
But  the  bear  chased  them  into  the  snow  house.  Kaudjii^juk  was  too 
big  to  crawl  in  to  them  and  so  he  sent  the  ermine  into  the  house; 
it  jumped  about  and  bit  them,  so  that  they  fled  out  of  the  house, 
where  Kaudja^juk  stood  with  the  whip  and  struck  them  dead  with 
one  single  blow  of  it.  Two  women  only  did  he  allow  to  live, 
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the  two  that  had  been  most  unkind  to  him.  Wiiile  letting  tlie 
blows  of  the  whip  rain  down  over  his  fellow-villagers  he  sang: 
"Where  is  Kaudjii^juk,  so  that  we  can  use  him  for  bait!"  The 
two  women  he  took  to  wife,  and  every  time  he  went  to  bed  he 
cried:  "Who  is  my  best  wife?"  And  the  one  that  came  to  him 
last  he  thrashed. 


I 

! 


B. 

CARIBOU  ESKIMO  TEXTS 


VIII. 

Original  texts  of  tlie  folk  tales. 

The  following  original  texts  are  typical  of  the  confused  and 
often  linguistically  contradictory  narration  one  gets  of  the  old 
stories  when  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  are  known  to  those 
to  whom  they  are  told.  And  in  this  case  too,  as  so  often  mentioned 
before,  it  has  embarrassed  the  narrator  to  be  interrupted  after 
every  word  in  order  that  it  could  be  written  down  phonetically  — 
as  regards  the  following  five  folk  tales  written  down  by  Dr.  Birket- 
Smith.  I  have  considered  it  best  to  re-tell  the  first  three  legends 
freely,  as  I  was  afraid  that  otherwise  they  would  not  be  under- 
stood at  all.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  translation  of  the  same  stories 
—  although  told  in  rather  another  form  —  in  Vol.  VII,  No.  2.  In 
these  cases  I  have  myself  taken  them  down  and  have  been  able  to 
attach  particular  weight  to  the  thread  of  the  story  and  the  simple 
and  poetic  manner  of  expression  of  the  narrator. 

No.  1  will  be  found  on  page  85. 

-  2    —  -      —  -      —  101. 

-  3    —  -      —  -      —  96. 

-  4    —  -      —  -      —  86. 

-  5    —  -      —  -      —  87. 

No.  1,  about  aniArovak,  is  a  fragment  of  "The  soul  that  lived 
again  in  all  animals".  In  this  instance  it  has  become  a  wolf  and 
is  unable  to  accompany  its  mates  when  they  are  pursuing  a  quarry, 
and  the  story  begins  at  the  phase  where  the  soul  is  starving  to 
death  and  therefore  asks  its  mates  what  it  should  do  in  order  to 
run  fjuickly: 

"Great  wolf",  said  the  soul,  "do  show  me  how  to  run". 

"To  this  the  wolf  answered:  'The  way  you  must  run  is  this: 
when  you  are  galloping  you  must  stretch  your  backbone  in  such  a 
fashion  that  your  back  forms  a  straight  line,  and  the  long  hairs  on 
your  belly  must  touch  the  ground  when  you  stretch  your  legs  out; 
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your  breath  you  must  draw  in  deep  breaths,  sniffing  the  air  in 
through  your  nostrils.' 

No.  2,  whicli  deals  with  how  Indians  and  white  men  came  to 
be  on  earth,  is  to  be  understood  as  follows: 

"There  was  once  a  girl  who  married  her  fatlier's  dog.  She 
had  rejected  all  men,  but  then  one  day  her  father  said  to  her 
angrily: 

'"I  wish  you  were  married  to  a  dog.' 

"And  it  actually  happened  at  night  that  one  of  her  father's  dogs 
came  in  and  lay  with  the  girl,  and  so  they  married  each  other. 

"One  day  the  father  rowed  his  daughter  out  to  an  island,  be- 
cause the  dog  in  his  love-making  was  much  too  violent  with  the 
giii.  When  it  was  to  have  intercourse  with  the  girl  she  had  to  get 
down  on  all  fours,  and  at  last  her  elbows  and  knees  were  worn  to 
holes.  Later,  when  she  had  given  birth  to  young,  some  of  them 
human  beings,  others  pups,  her  father  used  to  row  over  with  meat 
for  them  in  his  kayak;  but  the  girl,  who  was  angr^^  because  it  was 
her  father's  fault  that  she  had  been  married  to  a  dog,  said  one 
day  to  her  pups: 

"'The  next  time  my  father  comes  out  here  to  bring  us  meat, 
you  must  pi'etend  that  you  want  io  lick  the  blood  off  his  kayak, 
and  then  you  must  attack  him  and  bite  him  to  death  and  overturn 
the  kayak.' 

"This  the  pups  did,  but  when  the  father  had  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  the  girl  cut  the  sole  out  of  one  of  her  boots,  made  magic 
over  it  so  that  it  became  big,  so  big  that  it  turned  into  a  vessel, 
and  put  some  of  her  young  into  it,  saying: 

"'Let  your  hearts  be  hostile  to  men,'  (i.  e.  the  Eskimos),  and  so 
they  sailed  away  and  became  Indians.  After  that  she  cut  off  her 
other  sole,  said  magic  words  over  it  so  that  it  turned  into  a  boat, 
and  put  some  of  her  young  in  it;  but  when  it  put  off  from  land 
it  began  to  take  in  water,  and  all  had  to  work  hard  as  they 
sailed  over  the  sea.  These,  it  is  said,  became  white  men,  and  the 
circumstance  that  they  had  so  much  to  do  in  their  boat  later  on 
became  a  peculiarity  of  white  men,  who  are  always  in  a  hurry 
and  have  much  to  do  and  are  clever  at  all  kinds  of  work  with 
their  hands. 

"Well,  there's  nothing  more  to  tell." 

Finally,  No.  3  is  the  very  generally  known  story  of  Kagsagssuk, 
but  in  the  original  text  it  is,  unfortuately,  unusually  clumsy  and 
badly  told: 

"There  was  once  an  orphan  boy  whose  name  was  Kagsagssuk 
whom   the   people   of   his  village  treated  badly.  Every  time  he 
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wanted  to  go  into  the  house,  two  young  girls  used  to  lill  him 
up  from  the  entrance  passage  and  into  the  house  by  means  of 
sharp  caribou  antlers  carved  like  hooks,  which  they  put  into  his 
nostrils. 

"One  day,  it  is  said,  his  brother  came  and  at  once  began  to 
build  himself  a  snow  house.  Kagsagssuk  helped  him  to  close  up 
the  chinks  in  the  snow  wall  with  his  bare  hands,  for  even  in 
winter,  when  it  was  cold,  they  did  not  let  him  wear  mittens. 

"When  the  house  was  finished,  and  the  people  of  the  village 
had  started  to  hold  a  song-feast,  Kagsagssuk's  brother  closed  up 
his  entrance  passage  with  a  block  of  snow  and  began  to  (piestion 
his  little  brother. 

"'Who  is  it  that  ill-treats  you  by  lifting  you  up  by  the  nostrils 
with  horn  hooks?' 

"Well,  it  was  these  unmarried  girls  that  used  to  do  it  to  him. 

"When  the  brother  heard  this,  it  is  said  that  he  let  his  amulet, 
an  ermine,  slip  down  through  the  urinal  hole  in  their  snow  hut, 
saying  to  it: 

'"Kill  all  the  people  in  the  village;  spare  only  these  unmarried 
girls.' 

"The  ermine  slipped  out  and  attacked  the  people  of  the  village, 
slipping  in  through  the  neck-band  of  their  inner  coat,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  it  began  to  be  bloody  from  all  the  people  it  had 
bitten  to  death.  When  night  came,  and  it  was  the  time  when 
people  usually  sleep,  all  the  folks  at  the  village  had  been  bitten 
to  death  one  after  another.  The  only  ones  alive  were  the  two 
girls. 

"It  is  told  that  Kagsagssuk  now  took  these  two  girls  to  wife, 
and  his  brother  made  him  a  present  of  a  carved  walrus  tusk  which 
he  was  to  use  for  thrashing  his  wives  when  he  was  angry  with  them. 
No  one  knows  how  the  walrus  tusk  was  carved,  but  there  are  some 
who  believe  that  it  was  made  like  the  hair-sticks  that  the  women 
still  use. 

"Kagsagssuk  then  used  to  make  his  wifes  work  at  something 
or  other  outside  the  house;  then  he  would  suddenly  call  them  in 
through  the  window,  and  the  wives  used  to  rush  in  and  pop  up 
through  the  entrance  passage.  And  then  Kagsagssuk  cried  again: 
'Be  (|uick  and  give  me  my  hair-sticks,  those  that  are  hard  to 
strike  with'.  And  then  he  would  thrash  the  wife  that  did  not  reach 
him  first.  Thus  he  took  revenge  upon  them  because  they  had  ill- 
treated  him.  And  the  story  ends  here;  but  here  is  another  recollec- 
tion of  how  Kagsagssuk  used  to  speak: 

"'Let  my  little  inner  coat  and  my  little  outer  coat  be  brought 
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out.  But  I  suppose  nobody  will  bring  them  out  to  me?  For  people 
will  only  illtreat  Kagsagssuk  by  lifting  him  by  the  nose.' 
"And  now  I  cannot  remember  any  more." 

All  the  irregularities  that  appear  in  the  notes  will  undoubtedly 
be  especially  interesting  to  linguists,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  include  them  in  just  their  most  primitive  form. 


1. 

aniArovak. 
Big  Wolf. 

"amArovak    ate*go*q  paq^aligit  takud'lagit." 

"Big  wolf!    again,  it  is  said,    run  shall  you,    let  me  see  you!" 

"ima'na      mak'oa      par^alejujut  qiniErtlutik  tik-or- 

"Thus        these         run  must  they:     vertebrae  theirs  point 

qipjugit  ipiglutik  to-r'jaklugit 

straight  out  shall  they   long  belly  hair  theirs   touch  let  shall  they 

ma'na  kunibrnianikunik!" 
this  (i.  e.  the  air)    sniffing  mightily  in!" 

Kibkarjuk. 

2. 

qablun.vroqanik. 
White  men  —  those  that  became. 

taipkuago-q  qi'niEre-k  nuliArelEq- 

Yon,  it  is  said,    dog  and  housemate,    married  couple  who  had 

tuk  ata-ta-ri^o-q  qiqErtamun  akjE'rmago 

begun  to  be,    her  father,  it  is  said,    an  island       brought  her  to, 

u^^eluArpar]^man  he-tqug- 
as  husband  because  he  (i.  e.  the  dog)  was  brutal  both  knees 

lugo-q  ikutigLo  potuhut. 

both,  it  is  said,    elbows  both  and  —    holed  were  they. 

qi'meloArjoqalE'i-man  ata-ta  tai|a       nnqenik  qajAr- 

Pups  when  she  had  got       father  hers       meat  some  kayak- 

torLune      akjArqivalE'nnan       qi'meluArjune  oqalrotivalEq- 
paddling    to  bring  began  he;    pups  hers         to  speak  to  she  got 

pai:  ata-ta-taqarLO-q  qailE'rmikpat 

the  habit:  "Father  mine,"  she  has  said,    "to  come  when  he  as  usual, 
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qaja-go([  alupA-qat-AFLugo  ])iiliil- 

his  kayak,"  she  said;    to  lick  they  continued  to,       so  the  l)()ll()in 

kili'guk;  ha-mori^ainrAqErhin-AriAigo 

upwards  tliey  got  turned;     to  the  bottom  after  having  let  him  go 

alaminik  ahivAqiblune  kaimigpai. 

one  of  her  foot  soles    cut  out  she      (and)  put  it  out  into  the  water. 

inur^nigoq  taipkua      itqiht  akeliA-rtonA-qpaki- 

Men,  it  is  said,     these         Indians,     hostile  towards  they  should 

ligjuk. 

afterwards  be. 

alamik  igloanik        kaimigti'miagamik  qolai- 

The  foot  sole      the  other      put  out  thereafter  she      but  as  it 

ta-rmari^-oq  tejago-q  hana- 

took  water  in  from  above,  it  is  said     therefore,  it  is  said  work 

gAqahigjoapakiliri-D-q. 

with  the  hands  often  had  they  to,  it  is  said. 

alio.  nuijuvoq. 
Finished.    Ended  is  it. 

Kibkarjuk. 


3. 

kavjag^uk. 
Kagsagssiik. 

niviA'qhiat    malruk   qArj,Trjavja^nii|  (liiX'ak-ik-ut 
Young  girls  two         witli  hook-formed  devices  nostrils  through, 

kakibLugo      qar|atAqpaga-t  katars- 
lift  him  up,    raise  him  up  they  used  to    from  the  entrance-passage- 

met  itEriAra-i|åt. 

hole,    when  he  wanted  to  come  into  the  house. 


ar\ajuag3-q  tikilErpoq. 

Brother  his,  it  is  said,     is  about  to  come. 

lilErporo-q;  kavjaggug.Tq 

hut  builds  himself;      Kagsagssuk,  il  is  said, 

upsErsulErpotj. 
tightens  it. 

iglugocj  inErmat 


tujormiAq 
The  visitor 


iglu- 
snow 


pualoqArane 
mittens  not  having, 


uk-uArLu- 


The  hut,  it  is  said,    when  it  was  finished,    with  snow-block  at 
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tik  numilE'rmata  apEqRolEr- 

entrance        when  the  others  began  song-feast        to  question  him 

pa-: 

began  he: 

"kia      qiiyak-ik-ut  piva'mai|ago- ?" 

"Who    the  nostrils  through  usually  something  to  do  to  him?" 

"taipkua     niviAqhiak  pivakpa-k!" 

"These        unmarried  girls      usually  to  do  something  to  him." 

atigo-q  terixq  picEqon-e  tp'tl" 

Then  it  was  that,  it  is  said,    an  ermine,     the  amulet  his,  urinal 

tak'ut  atqatikpa*:  "taipkuaga-q  niviAqhiak 

hole  down  through    descend  let  he:    "These  unmarried  girls 

piri^-ilugik  ila-i  unatAriJgit !" 

touch  not  them,    the  others  killed  let  be!" 

nviilak'ut  atigutLO  nueqiit-alErpoq, 

Neck-band  through    inner  coat  through  and    in  sight  it  let  itself, 

aunipaklialErpoq  unuAro-'- 

bloody  began  it  to  be  (i.  e.  the  ermine)    night  when  it  had  become, 

maqo-q  hinilEramik  taqorAr- 

people  say,    to  sleep  when  they  began    killed  they  were  one  after 

put;  taipkuago-q  niviaqhiiik  o-majuto'blutik. 

the  other;    these,  people  say,    girls  live  alone  did  they. 

kavjaggo'ipcf  nuliArilEqpiik.  ai^ajoi- 

Kågsagssuk,  it  is  said,    to  wife  had  those  two.    Brother  his,  it 

rio-q        aivrup          to"ga-ganik  o-mi^ho-hiva-. 

is  said,    a  walrus's    tusk  with  vent  for  his  anger  gave  he  him. 

ag5ErLugo  inE'rmii"- 

So  work  outside  he  made  them  when  then  they  were  finished,  it 

r^oq         igalA-rmit  icErqulnrpa-. 

is  said,    the  window  through,    called  in  he  them. 

taipkuar|arLO'q  katai^mit  nuigiAra-- 

These,  people  say,      from  the  entrance  passage     pop  up  they 

ri_at: 

did,  (he  said): 

"tuglErutik'a*  kakitlak         ka'kiakpjq!"  tiiimna- 

" Hair-sticks  mine        bring  them,     hard  is  it!"     But  the  one, 

go-q  pEqar]^"it-Dq  o'mi^ho-hiAqpagpa*. 

it  is  said,    who  was  not  there,    his  anger  descend  he  let. 
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nur^ugoq. 
Ended  is  it. 

kavjag3o-p  oqalrosia: 
Kågsagj:suk's  talk: 

"kapitArLualo  qulitAPLualo  anilavrit. 

"Inner  coat  little  his    outer  coat  little  his  and    out  let  them  come 

aniniajar^it-oq.  kavjagguk  qii]^-ak-ik-ut  kavgohi- 

out  it  comes  probcUily  not.    Kågsagssuk  nose  his  through  stick 

uk." 

must  you." 

qavjumari^ilErama. 

Remember  more  I  do  not  now. 

Kibkårjuk. 


4. 

amaiiliQAq  ugpig^iurLo. 
Snow-hunting  owl  the  big  and. 

ugpigjo'p  oqalrosia: 
Owl,  the  big's    talk  : 

"u''^ErArjovi"rL-imna  qiavagjA-qjui]^- 

"Husband  little  yours  he  there,  grieve  for  must  again  you 

nago         ivgA-rjuniglo  orpigATjuniglo  ha-tqotiligArhuk 

not  him    straws  small  and    branches  small  and    harpoons  tiny  has 

uvai]^a         kihima  u^^igir^mitqoto-uixa 

me  alone  as  husband  I  wish  that  you  shall  have  me 

qabluto"ur|a." 

with  the  big  eyebrows." 

amauli°kap  oqalrosia: 
The  snow-bunting's    talk : 

"kiame-e  u"ikumavate-e  ,  metqu- 

"VVho  I  wonder   as  husband  wishes  to  have  you,  close-feathered 

tu^alukpit  kana'ri^aila-  qa''qto-q  pikugto-q 

as  you  are,         short-legged,         broad-browed,  thick-necked, 

qurj^ihibk/A-q." 
short-throated." 

Vol  VII.  No.  3  9 
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ugpig5o-p         unatAriAqpa-,    amauli*^kåp  qatixån-e 
Owl,  the  big    struck  at  it,     tlie  snow  bunting    backbone  his, 

igpigiklalErik. 
got  pains  in. 

ugpig3uAq  oqalErpoq: 
The  owl,  the  big,    then  spoke: 

"Arnamo-ma-  qatix^n-e  igpigiklalnrpai  oqA- 

"The  woman  there,    backbone  hers    pains  got  has  in,  sharp 

qapiri'UArLune." 

tongue  having  most  certainly." 

nur^uvoq. 
Ended  is  it. 

Kibkårjuk. 


5- 

amArjq. 
The  wolf. 

"amAroq!   hu'na    pi'r^a        kii^miArpiuk  ujAra"p 
"Wolf!        What    up  there   in  your  mouth  have  you    the  stone's 

qa-r^ane?" 

its  surface  on?" 

"ino-p  qoktora-!" 
"A  man's  thigh." 

"horme  aitujA-rna'iplA'rma?" 

"But  why    give  a  little  piece  will  not  you  me?" 

"ila*        maniArigapko,      e-gapko!  qoA"q 
"Indeed,  I  liked  it  because  I  swallowed  it  because!  Frozen  meat*) 

mar^iAq        —  maipAq!" 

to  gnaw  at  —  to  gnaw  at!" 

Kibkårjuk. 


*)  This  is  a  pun,  as  qoA'q  is  also  intended  to  mean  the  cry  of  the  raven. 


IX. 

Division  of  the  year  into  moons. 

atE'rwik  (tliat  (moon)  in  which  the  caribou  go  down  i.  e.  from  the 
forests  in  the  south  to  Baker  Lake);  corresponds  almost 
to  the  beginning  of  May. 

avit'Aq  (i.  e.  the  divided  one:  the  moon  in  which  there  is  both 
snow-covered  and  snowless  land,  open  rivers  and  frozen 
lakes);  corresponds  more  or  less  to  June. 

Between  atE'rwik  and  avit'Aq  there  is  at  the  end  of 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June  a  period  which  has  no 
special  name. 

kanralak  (i.  e.  caribou  skin  with  two  kinds  of  hair.  For  then  come 
the  caribou  bulls  with  the  beginnings  of  the  new  coat 
deep  down  and  on  the  outside  the  remains  of  the  old 
coat);  almost  corresponds  to  the  beginning  of  July. 

a"ta-n  (i.  e.  the  one  with  the  open  mouth.  Then  the  young  birds 
sit  with  open  mouths  in  their  nests);  corresponds  to  the 
latter  half  of  July. 

tuktunigfik  (i.  e.  the  one  in  which  the  caribou  come.  Then  comes 
a  new  lot  of  caribou  up  from  the  lakes  and  plains  round 
Akilineq  (see  the  sketch-maps,  the  ridge  Akilineq));  almost 
corresponds  to  August. 

akugLEr.:)rfik  (i.  e.  the  one  in  which  they  (the  caribou)  have  a 
medium  coat:  the  hair  as  yet  is  neither  quite  close  nor 
quite  thin);  more  or  less  the  end  of  August  and  be- 
ginning of  September. 

amEra'jArwik  (i.  e.  the  one  in  which  the  caribou  antlers  lose  their 
skin);  corresponds  to  the  end  of  September. 

niklihA'rwik  (i.  e.  the  one  in  which  it  begins  to  be  cool);  corres- 
ponds to  the  first  half  of  October,  when  thin  ice  forms 
on  the  pools. 

hikohA'rwik  (i.  e.  im  at  hikomialE'rmata:  when  the  big  lakes  begin 
to  cover  over);  corresponds  to  the  end  of  October. 

9* 
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nuliAi'wik  (the  one  in  which  they  mate,  i.  e.  the  caribou);  corres- 
ponds to  November. 

kataga^rivwik  (the  one  in  which  they  (the  antlers)  fall  from  the 
caribou  bulls);  corresponds  to  December. 

itlivik  (i.  e.  the  one  in  which  something  is  laid  in.  The  time  when 
the  very  first  beginnings  of  the  foetuses  form  in  the 
caribou  cows);  corresponds  to  the  end  of  January  and 
the  beginning  of  February. 

a'^^uriniwik  (i.  e.  abortion  month.  It  is  a  very  told  period  where 
the  miscarrying  caribou  cows,  like  human  beings,  have 
their  strict  taboo  and  only  feed  on  the  places  where 
other  caribou  have  pushed  the  snow  away);  corresponds 
to  the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March. 

tArqe-uAq  (i.  e.  the  nameless  moon.  This  period  is  reckoned  to  be 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  moons,  that  in  which  human 
beings  are  most  exposed  to  hunger  and  want  and  in 
which  all  kinds  of  taboo  must  be  carefully  observed  and 
when  one  must  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  the  open  air); 
corresponds  to  March. 

tukiliArwik  (i.  e.  the  one  in  which  one  must  begin  to  go  through 
the  country  (i.  e.  the  caribou).  The  animals  have  not  yet 
begun  their  great  migration  from  the  south  down  through 
the  coast  land,  but  stand  with  their  heads  facing  the  way 
they  are  to  go.  They  now  and  then  begin  to  move,  but 
turn  back  when  they  are  overtaken  by  snow  storms); 
corresponds  to  April. 

imiri^uA-rqivwik  (i.  e.  the  one  in  which  the  roofs  fall  down,  viz.  the 
sun  begins  to  melt  the  snow  huts);  corresponds  almost 
to  the  beginning  of  May. 

These  moon-names  were  given  to  me  by  Igjugarjuk,  who  to  my 
enquiry  declared  that  this  was  the  most  natural  way  of  setting  up 
the  order  of  the  moons,  as  for  them  the  new  year  began  with  the 
coming  of  the  caribou  in  May. 


X. 

List  of  Words. 

The  words  in  []  indicate  the  corresponding 
words  in  Greenlandic. 

a  ai|-Eq  [agLEq]  long-tailed  duck 

ag^iliArpoq  cuts  snow-blocks  for  building  houses  or  shelters.  In 
Greenlandic  a^guijArpoq  means:  can  cut  something  out 

ajorhigluawikhin-Arpoq  [ajorsibLuavigsin-Arpoq]  it  has  become 
aggravated,  has  become  worse 

akjArpa-  [a^jArtorpa-]  brings  it  from  one  place  to  another 

agla  [a^LAql  land  bear 

aklEra"jAq  [po-gutAq]  plate 

ako  skirt  or  tail-flap  of  an  outer  or  inner  coat  of  caribou  skin.  The 

word  is  known  in  Greenland 
alErte  long  women's  stockings  and  men's  stockings  of  caribou  skin. 

In  Greenland  alErsit  is  used  about  stockings  regardless 

of  material 

alicpq  [puia"jAq]  bottle.  In  Thule  they  say  nila"jAq:  that  which  is 

like  fresh-water  ice 
alilajoq  [pap-iArAq]  paper 
alo-t  [alu^^J-a^t]  spoon 
amauligAq  [qupaluArJuk]  snow-bunting 

amaut  the  sack  at  the  back  of  the  female  dress,  intended  for  carry- 
ing a  child;  worn  by  all  adult  women  whether  they  have 
children  or  not.  It  is  not  so  pronouncedly  a  "carrying- 
bag"  as  the  Greenlandic  ama"t 

amxr^q  [amAroq]  wolf 

amErqATtut  sits  in  a  circle  and  lets  a  piece  of  meat  or  a  cup  of 
soup  go  round,  which  all  partake  of,  each  only  having 
to  take  a  bite  or  a  sip  at  a  time.  The  word  is  still  known 
in  this  form  in  the  Upernivik  District,  whereas  in  Thule 
they  say:  amErqat'ut 

amiakuvoq  >miak'uvDq]  leaves 
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amijut  [amijut]  many,  a  crowd 

anio  snow,  especially  the  snow  that  is  brought  in  to  melt  for  water 
an-orakjat  clothing  of  cai-ibou  skin.  an-orA-q  in  Greenlandic  means 
the  national  jacket  with  hood.  The  original  meaning  is 
known  in  Greenland,  too,  but  of  clothing  in  general 
anorehiJut  bull-roarer 

ar|o-rtorpa-  [ta'gorpa-]  mentions  by  name,  or  says  something  by 
rote 

ari^usakloq  [ar^ut]  he-dog 

a°vrit  snow  blocks  for  building  houses  or  shelters 
aporpa-  [na"pip*a-]  meets;  aporpa-  in  Greenlandic  means:  hits  against 
atajulik  combination  suit,  with  trousers  and  jacket  in  one 
auUrha'joq  one  who  starts  the  dogs 

avatik  the  remarkable,  bag-like  protuberance  on  the  boots  of  the 

women,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  decorative 
avir]^-Aq  [avir^-Aq  (Thule)]  lemming 
AqighEq  [Aqi^SEq]  ptarmigan 
Aqighivik  willow  ptarmigan 

A^iatit  short-haired  mittens  of  caribou  skin.  In  Greenland  A  qatit 

means:  mittens  of  every  kind  of  material 
Arnakloq  [AruAq]  bitch 
Arnarj^o-jutit  European  woman's  dress 
e-kuluk  [a-p]  yes.  In  Thule  they  only  say  e- 

enromana'kvrne  [Ernumanapaluk]  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  to  despair! 
erinalio-t  [scRat]  magic  words 

EqalugoruErpoq  has  no  longer  a  fancy  for  salmon;  in  the  sense: 
thanks,  I  don't  want  any  more  salmon  they  say:  Eqalugo- 
ruErpvmga 

EqalugulErivoq  [Eqalugup-oq]  has  a  fancy  for  eating  salmon 
Eqaluk  [Eqaluk;  trout 

Besides  this,  they  know  the  following  names  of  diffe- 
rent species  of  fish,  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
identify,  and  for  which  I  have  therefore  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  short  characteristic  they  gave  me: 

a-naulik  (has  a  very  small  mouth  and  does  not  take  the  hook) 

a-n-iAq  (does  not  take  the  hook,  can  be  taken  with  the  leister 
or  the  bare  hands) 

hijulik  pi.  hiju^'^'xit  (really:  the  one  with  the  fore  end;  can  be 
caught  with  a  line;  it  is  peculiar  that  they  have  no  teeth, 
so  that  they  cannot  bite  a  line  in  two) 

hivitA-rqoq  (rather  big;  no  longer  found  in  the  interior,  only 
in  lakes  and  rivers  not  too  far  from  the  sea) 

hulu^pa  uAq  (very  small  trout,  that  bites  on  a  hook) 
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ihetOTiiAq  (the  eyes  have  a  pecuHar  position  in  the  iiead  and 

tliey  often  swim  on  their  backs) 
iloTAq  (the  kind  that  bite  on  a  hook) 

kanajoq  (a  fish  that  recalls  the  sea-scorpion,  but  smaller) 
kapihilik  (not  found  far  away  from  salt  water,  and  thus  not 

near   to   Hikoligjuaq.   In   Greenlandic   kapisilik  means 

salmon,  but  it  is  not  this  one) 
kak-iviArtoq  ^really:  long-snouted;  can  only  be  taken  with  the 

leister) 

kuniArqoq  (very  tiny;  occurs  in  large  numbers  and  is  food  for 
the  salmon) 

nu'^ujorluk  (small  kind  of  salmon,  less  than  a  finger;  is  used 

as  bait) 
tikta-lik  (takes  the  hook) 

ukur^-nAq  (faiiiy  large,  caught  only  with  the  leister) 
Erivoq  [pujorpoq]  wears  a  hole  in  the  sole 

ErqDrJorpoq  [nakErpoq]  is  a  good  shot.  Eixprjorpoq  is  also  used  in 
Thule 

Ermiut  [qAqorsa"t]  soap.  Ermiut  in  Greenlandic:  wash-cloth,  sponge 
ERorhiniAr'poq  or  Eimiui-Ar'poq  [ErmiuArpoq]  will  wash  his  face 
halagjArtoq    [pa-h:rJuiJoq]    a    dog    that    compels    other    dogs  to 
obey  it 

ha'lRutArmai^a't  [qa^Jutit]  fish-net  (really:  that  which  prevents  some- 
thing from  going  outside  of).  The  Iglulik  Eskimos  use 
maksitautit,  which  is  also  known  among  the  Caribou 
Eskimos 

halRu'poq  [sArJup-oq]  go  outside  of  (round  about) 

Dog-driving  signals: 

hat-hat-hat  uttered  sharply  when  the  dogs  have  the  scent  of 
something 

hau-hau-hau  whispered  to  further  excite  the  dogs  when  in 
sight  of  game 

ha'uk-ha'uk  [io-ioj  Thule:  ha^^a-ha^a  or  haeo:  to  the  left. 
ha"'Arqe-ha^"Arqe-hæ-hæ  [ile-ile]  Thule:  asuk-asuk:  to  the  right 
hEii-hEi'.  a  cry  to  urge  the  dogs  on 

humagiAq  iri^-a  [suJorLe  ii[-a]  I  wonder  what  that  one  there 
really  wants?  Used  also  as  a  cry  to  uneasy  dogs 

iqlut-iqlut-iglut  signal  for  urging  the  dogs  to  greater  speed 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 

o- — o-  [ai — ai]  stop-signal  for  the  dogs 

halumavoq  [salumavoq]  is  dry 

ha  wrEq  [si^jAriArJuk]  species  of  sandpiper 
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hEtmErhijoq  [qA-rsa'voq]  lays  ice  on  the  mud  shoeing  under  the 
sledge 

hErniErhit  [qA  rsa"t]  piece  of  polar-bear  skin  with  which  water  is 

rubbed  over  the  mud-shod  sledge  runners 
hikhik  marmot;  in  Greenland  si^Jirj^'UAq  means  squirrel 
hilahtaukvmi  [silaciala"Jusia]  the  weather  is  fine 
hin  aJ-alErpoq  [sir[-aJ-alErpoq]  is  falling  asleep 
hinikluajuErpoq  [sinigLua-arpoq]  no  longer  sleeps  well 
hir^Eq  [sir^Eq]  lace  for  the  boot-sole 
hitiualuk  [mai^^-Ertoq]  hard  (ice  or  wood) 

hubluArto  t  willow  whistle.  The  notes  are  produced  by  spitting  in 

it  and  then  blowing. 
huin-Arorpoq  [su^Ja^juri^naErpoq]  is  spoilt,  of  no  use  any  longer 
hupigiva-  [supiguja*]  blows  it  out  (a  fire  or  flame) 
hu^a  u^^ne-t  [sus-a  u'^^'ne-t]  it  is  nothing  (never  mind!) 
iglin-akunimai    [pilErinaJusia]    what    a    desire    one    gets    for  it! 

i^LiiyiArpoq  in  Greenland  is  only  used  in  the  sense:  has 
an  appetite  for  it,  has  a  desire  for  it  (something  eat- 
able) 

iglo  [i^LuvigAq]  snow  house.  In  Greenlandic  igLo  is  only  used  of  a 

winter  house  of  stone 
iga  [ixavik  or  igalEq]  cooking  place  or  cooking  room  in  winter 

snow-house  passage,  in  summer  the  fire-place  in  the  tent. 

iga  in  Greenlandic  means:  cooking  pot 
igna"k  [iri^naj-a"tit]  firestone.  The  word  ii^nEq  itself:  fire,  is  not 

vised  here;  rn  the  other  hand  they  use  u^^ka- 
igunAq  [mikiAq]  tainted  or  rotten  meat.  In  Thule  this  is  called 

isuai^nEq,   whereas   igunAq   in    the   rest   of  Greenland 

means  only:  rotten  whale  tail 
ihur]^-Aq  [isur^Aq]  arctic  gull 

ibriva-  [i"La"tiga  ]  is  amused  at  or  laughs  at  one  or  it 
ibruArtoq  or  igUroArtoq  [i^LAruArtoq]  mirth-moving 
ik-A-i''utitui|A-raluArama    [ikA  rqutLuaraluArpak-a]   I    do  wish  that 

they  may  be  able  to  get  over  the  river 
ik-Ariåp  oq  [ik-ArLip-oq]  strands  (on  a  rock) 

ik-E-rnautur|A-rpoq  [qe-anar^-inA-rpoq]  it  is  very  warm  (really:  it  is 

decidedly  without  cold) 
ik-E-ruArpoq  [qe  aiiArpoq  or  ij-ip  oq]  it  is  cold.  In  Thule  the  same 

word  is  used  as  among  the  Caribou  Eskimos 
ikhiktar^iAq  very  small  bird  that  lives  in  the  thicket  and  is  fond  of 

swinging  on  the  branches 
ik-itit  [ikicisit]  matches 

ikjorjivoq  [qA-rsa'vDq]  lays  mud  under  the  sledge  runners 
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iklErivoq  [ikiJivo([]  places  or  lays  something  in,   as  for  instance: 

ikiErianiktoq  siora^jA-rtumik :  sugar  has  been  put  in 
iklErpoq  [i*''LaErJivoq]  clears  the  traces 
iko-tit  [kucukujo  rfik]  fire-drill 
iktAq  [siunEq]  the  nose  of  a  sledge  runner 

ilashehuErtoq  [ilisimajuri^naErtoq]  a  sick  person  who  suddenly  be- 
comes unconscious 

ilEranArtoq  [igtornArtoq]  one  whom  people  are  shy  of.  ilEranArtoq 
in  Greenlandic  means:  one  towards  whom  one  has  a 
bad  conscience 

iluicoq  [ilua'coq]  bad.  In  Greenlandic  iluicoq  means:  whole,  undi- 
vided 

ilupA-q  or  atige  inner  coat  of  caribou  skin.  In  Greenland  ilupA-q 
means  shirt  and  in  Thule  the  word  atige  is  used  of 
inner  jacket  of  caribou  or  bird  skin  or  a  woolen  jersey 

iniA  rioq  [natLoq]  crossing-place  for  caribou 

iniA-rpoq  [nakip-oq]  swims 

iniErAq  [qajoq]  gravy,  soup 

imikluktAq  [imigLut'Aq  (Thule)]  a  buzz-toy 

imikpoq  collapses  (a  snow  house) 

imitqutailAq   imErquta'lAq]  tern;  (really:  the  groinless  one) 
imo  jA  rtJq  [punEcj]  butter 
imrohiujAq  [qatLut]  jar 

imruhEq  dipper  of  skin,  tied  to  a  stick.  Probably  the  same  word 

as  the  Greenlandic  Err^usEq:  bottle 
ino  hukloq  [nukap-iAq  or  sukorsEq]  a  boy.  In  Greenlandic  the  word 

means  a  3outh 

ino  huktuArjuk  a  male  infant.  In  Greenlandic  the  word  would  mean: 

a  little  piece  of  young  person 
ino'saktun  a  k  linuisa^tut]  get 

inuktaukuni   inuciala"Jusia]  he  or  she  is  a  good  person 
inuthiAq   inucialak]  a  good  person.  (Thule:  inuk  aUq) 
li^'mEriAq  [u^Luin  AriAq]  a  distance  that  can  be  traversed  in  one  day 
ipEq  :ipEq^  dirt 

ipErautAfj   ipEra"tA((  or  ipArautAq]  whip 
ipKrautit,  long  summer  kamiks  of  hairless  caribou  skin 
ipKrAcj  [alEq]  harpoon  line  (ipErAq  means  in  Greenlandic:  a  lamp- 
wick) 

ipErA  rtuArpDcf   nal.irAr]).:)([]  wades 
ipijoq  [ipijoq]  one  who  is  drowning 
ipo  caribou  lance 

ipum-Erpoq  [nErisuip-aq]  has  no  food.  In  Greenlandic  the  word 
means:  keeps  the  mouth  tightly  closed 
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isoiAitujoti  [qai|ErLArt.x|]  leader  dog 

ithip  oq  [ij-ip  oq]  gets  something  in  the  eye 

ivnEitoie  tkut  tliong  stretched  between  the  runner  noses  to  stiffen 
the  sledge 

japal  [an-orA-q]  jacket  with  a  hood  of  cloth 
ka'bjArtitAq  toy  wind-wheel 
kakihla"tilik  [kakilijAq]  stickleback 
kakij-at  [ajaj-a"tit]  fork 

kamikpa't  outer  kamiks  of  caribou  skin,  worn  over  the  caribou  skin 
stockings.  In  Greenland  the  word  is  used  of  overshoes  or 
European  boots.  In  Thule  it  is  used  of  kamiks  of  caribou 
skin  or  bear  skin 

kamipt  small,  short,  outer  kamiks,  or  rather,  shoes  of  caribou  skin, 
worn  over  the  kamikpa't.  In  Greenlandic  kame  t  or  kai^  it 
means  kamiks 

kanår|nAq  [avar^nAq]  north  or  north  wind  (kanar^nAq  in  Greenlandic 

means:  west  wind) 
kar^Eq  [tegArut  or  ipo]  whip-handle 
kar|oq  [kar^^oq  (Thule)]  Canadian  snow-goose 
katåk  [katiik]  entrance  passage  (to  house) 
ke-naujAq  [ke-nap-ak]  mask 
kiglut  [kigLO-t]  fireplace 

kilut  iAriktoq  [kilukicoq]  one  who  sews  with  small,  fine  stitches 

kinEq  tongue  or  fore-flap  on  outer  or  inner  coat  of  caribou  skin. 
The  word  is  known  in  Greenland 

kinipavoq  [qa"sErpop;  Eruip-oq;  pitArsimavoq]  is  soaked  through.  It 
is  this  word  that,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  has  given 
the  Qaernermiut  the  name  of  Kinepetu.  The  explanation 
of  this  is:  one  rainy  day  an  Eskimo  woman  from  the 
country  round  Baker  Lake  had  come  on  board  a  whaling 
vessel,  wet  to  the  skin.  The  captain  asked  her  to  what 
tribe  she  belonged,  to  which,  not  having  understood  him 
and  thinking  that  he  was  referring  to  her  appearance, 
she  answered:  "kinipato-:  I  am  quite  soaked  through." 
The  captain  therefore  thought  that  she  was  telling  him 
the  name  of  her  tribe,  and  thus  they  have  retained  this 
to  the  present  day. 

kii;uk  [kii|uk]  little  shrimp 

kit  oriAq  [ip-Ei'UAq]  gnat 

kivam'UArpoq  [kuja'^mukArpoq]  move  southwards 
kivaijnAq  [kujata-  and  kujasik]  south,  and  south  wind 
kivja-tit  [ki^Ja"tit  or  qio'tit]  scissors 
ki^^'gavik  [kiJ-aviArJuk]  falcon 
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ki^^jArnilik  swallow;  (really:  (he  one  that  is  clipped,  presumably 
having  reference  to  the  cleft  tail.  The  head  of  the  swallow 
is  used  as  an  amnlet  and  is  a  remedy  for  indolence) 

ku'"i^ut  [kum-ut]  back-scratcher 

kutap-oq  [qituip-oq]  has  a  dialectic  accent.  In  Greenlandic  the  word 
kutap-oq  means:  cannot  speak  distinctly  (a  child)  or: 
lacks  the  ability  to  pronounce  certain  letters 

qahuvoq  [qasuvoq]  is  tired 

qaja-hoq  [qaja-Joq]  one  who  is  drowned  in  a  kayak 
qajAq  [qajAq]  kayak 

qajArtorpocj  [qajArtorpaq]  goes  in  a  kayak,  and  of  birds:  swims 

(Greenlandic:  nalup-oq] 
qaklaktarpoq  [quErJorpoq]  coughs 
qa-lErtanAr'poq  [qa'lErtanArpoq]  is  frightful 

qalutAq  fish  spoon  of  a  caribou  scapula,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 

through  which  the  water  can  run  out.  qaluta"t  is  known 

in  North  Greenland:  ladle 
qam  alivoq    [qa^Lun-iArpoq]   is  at  the  trading  post  to  trade.  (The 

Greenlandic  word  really  means:  goes  to  the  place  where 

qa^Luna-t:  the  white  men  live 
qanak  [qanåk]  tent  pole 

qaujihaut  (really,  that  with  which  one  becomes  wiser)  [naluna'^rqu- 
tAq]  clock 

qa^^hiva-gfik  [qa°siva"t]  thong  for  holding  a  woman's  coat  together; 

is  worn  over  the  breast  and  shoulders 
qat'Aq  water-container  of  unhaired  caribou  skin.  In  Greenlandic  the 

word  means  a  water  pail  of  wood  or  metal 
qavfe  [qap  ikl  wolverine 
qAr'^jA-q  [qArjA-q]  red-throated  diver 

qAri.ik  trousers  of  caribou  skin.  In  Greenland  the  word  qArLct 
is  used  of  trousers  of  all  kinds  of  skin  and  of  cloth. 
In  Thule  they  say  nan-ut  (really:  bears)  both  of  men's 
bear-skin  trousers  and  women's  fox-skin  ditto,  whereas 
([ArLe't  there  means:  women's  short  undertrousers  of 
sealskin 

qATLuto-q  [(jKTLutaq]  duck 

qATu^/it  birch,  especially  the  bark,  which   the  Indians  use  for 

sheathing  their  canoes 
qEratauEq  i pErLArnErit]  heavy  plaiting  at  the  whiphandle  to  make 

the  lash  more  effective 
qErqutit   inu'katj  playing  cards 

qij.iqut  j^'LErfiujAq]  box  (the  word  really  means:  something  of 
wood  that  belongs  to  one) 
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qilukpoq  [qilup-oq]  barks  (a  dog) 

qimuk*at*a"kuni  [qimuLUAipaq]  is  a  good  draught  dog 
qimiiksEq  [qimu^sEq]  sledge 
qiriniEq  [qi'knEq]  dog 

qirimiluArsiortoq  [ErniDrtoq]  feeds  pups  (a  dog) 
qirLmiluArtjuk  [qi'l^miArAq]  pup 

qii^usA-rqa-  [qu^Lorpa-]  splits  it  (wood)  with  wedges 
qitiktut  [iuu^Artut]  card-players,  (qiti^tut  in  Greenlandic  means:  the 
dancing  ones) 

qitDr"qAq  [pito-tAq]  trace.  qit3r"qAq  means  according  Igjugårjuk:  a 
trace:  a  band  that  holds  one  back,  and  from  this  is 
derived:  a  child  that  is  always  a  hindrance  on  journeys 

qi^^hAre-k'ut  [qi^'jAre-k-ut]  swivel  for  the  traces 

quAq-quAq,  pi.  quAq-qugjat  [tulufUq]  raven 

quAruAq  [mar|^-ErtuminEq]  hard  wood 

quhlEqullAq  [to-juk]  ringed  plover  (Aegialitis  hiaticula) 

qugjuk  [qu^Juk]  swan 

quxhanArtuArnialErmir^mat  [kaiyunArJuArnialErmi'l^mat]   it  will  be 

silly;  really:  I  will  come  to  be  ashamed  of  that 
quinik-uni  [pualavoq]  is  fat  (fox,  wolf,  dog,  lemming,  ermine,  marmot 

and  bird).  The  word  pualavoq  is  not  used  among  the 

Caribou  Eskimos,  but  as  here,  or  of  caribou:  tim-oqak-uni 
quka  kuni  [qukA  rpoq]  merge  into  the  surroundings,  is  difficult  to 

find;  mostly  about  land  in  certain  lights 
qulicaq  outer  coat  of  caribou  skin.  In  Thule  the  same  word  is 

used.  In  Greenland  the  word  is  known,  but  nowadays 

the  word  tii^miAq  is  more  often  used 
qu^^iArna"kutit  sinew  plaiting,  which  is  sewn  on  to  the  underside 

of  boot  soles  to  prevent  slipping 
mahilik?  is  described  as  a  bird  that  has  round  its  head  a  pattern 

resembling  the  gills  of  a  salmon 
majorArpoq  sails  up  the  river  against  the  tide.  The  word  is  used 

in  Greenlandic  to  mean:  to  sail  against  the  current,  on 

the  sea  too 

majulavoq  [kuisimavoq]  is  baptized  (really  means:  is  ready  to  go 

up,  i.  e.  to  heaven) 
makjita"tit  [qaj-utit]  fish-net 

mako-voq  [kama*''sArip-oq  or  niq^-a^SArip-oq]  is  easily  angered 
makta-  skin  as  well  as  blubber  of  the  white  whale.  If  it  is  desired 

to  say  that  it  is  fat  mat  ak,  one  must  say:  makta-  orhorE- 

kuni,  and  if  it  is  lean  mat  ak,  makta-  arholuk-uni 
malur[nArtoq   [quiauArtoq]   something   amusing,    to    laugh    at.  In 

Greenlandic   the  word   malurLUArtoq  means:  something 

one  takes  notice  of,  something  striking 
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niamiavala'k-uni  [quiana'p-oq]  it  is  annoying,  a  pity.  In  Greenlandic 
the  word  mamianArpoq  means:  it  is  sliocking,  inde- 
cent; one  is  shy  of  it  (of  meeting  one,  for  instance, 
because  one  has  done  something  that  the  other  is  sorry 
about) 

manuAq  [manuAq]  the  edge  of  the  entrance  hole  from  the  passage 
into  the  liouse;  a  sort  of  threshold,  which  one  comes  up 
over  from  the  passage  below 

mAqa't'Dq  [piniArtoq  or  sanivArtoq]  one  who  is  out  hunting 

mn'rjuin  åk-åt  soles  that  are  merely  sewn  on  (without  a  fold  or 
creases  for  decoration) 

miaXD'rpoq  [mia/D-rpoq]  whines  (a  dog) 

mikiAq  [mikiAq  (Thule)]  raw  meat.  In  the  rest  of  Greenland  the 

word  means  tainted  meat 
mitEq,  plural  niEr'qit  [mitEq]  eider  duck 

naha"jAq  small  upright  tuft  at  the  top  of  the  hood,  for  decoration 
only.  Not  known  in  Greenland,  but  among  the  Aiviling- 
miut  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  kukup  A-q 

nahAq  hood.  In  Greenland  they  say:  nasa"jAq,  in  Thule  nasAq  of 
a  man's  hood,  nasa"jAq  of  a  woman's  hood 

na'bja  badger(?) 

nake  p-3q  [inDrjArup-oq]  is  slow,  does  not  reach  forward  (of  an 
arrow).  In  Greenland  the  word  means:  is  not  certain  of 
hitting,  whereas:  "is  slow"  is  called:  suka'p  oq 

nake  t-oq  [ko  kicoq]  weak  (of  the  current  in  a  river) 

nakErpoq  is  quick  (of  an  arrow),  or:  shoots  over  the  target.  In 
Greenlandic  the  word  means:  is  sure  of  hitting,  whereas: 
"is  quick"  is  called:  suk-avoq,  and  "shoots  over  the 
target"  is  called:  qiila't-orpoq 

nakErtoq  i^ko  gtujoq]  swift  (a  river).  nakErtoq  in  Greenlandic  means: 
accurate  (of  a  weapon) 

naktDrAq  toggle  of  caribou  antler  for  fastening  the  line  with  which 
the  dogs  are  tethered  in  a  camp 

HAqitArut  [nAqitArut]  lashing  line  for  a  sledge  load 

napA-rtoq   orpik]  a  tree;  (really:  that  which  stands  upright) 

napuliutin   napuliutit]  thong  for  tying  the  cross-slats  on  a  sledge 

napun  [naputj  sledge  cross-slat 

nauja   na"ja]  gull 

nabluArpoq  fishes  for  salmon  in  a  river.  Possibly  the  Greenlandic 
na^Lup-Dq:  fishes  for  cod,  etc.  from  the  shore,  by  throw- 
ing a  long  line  out  and  drawing  it  slowly  in,  is  the  same 
word 

naktoralik   nat  oralikj  eagle 
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iiAi-qitArpik  [nArqitArfik]  thong  running  along  the  sledge  and  through 

which  the  lashing  line  for  the  load  is  made  fast 
HE'rlE'rnAq  [uErLErnAq]  barnacle  goose 

nigjat  skin  fringing,  sewn  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  caribou-skin- 
coat  (both  outer  and  inner  coat) 

niXErpoq  [pika'^nErpoq  or  pavari^ArsAruErpoq]  it  is  blowing  a  south- 
east wind;  (in  certain  places  also  iJ-aipArpoq;  by  this, 
however,  in  most  places  is  meant:  the  Fohn  wind.  In 
some  places  in  Thule  they  also  say  niXErpoq  of  south- 
east wind) 

nikha"toq  rock  ptarmigan 

niksA-rpoq  [ni^LErpoq]  makes  a  sound  (animal),  sings  (bird),  speaks 
(human  being);  niksA-ruEq  ajarnArsituArmat:  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  sound,  qanoq  niksATutEqArpa?  What 
sound  does  that  bird  make? 

nipalukpoq  [siaLErpoq]  it  is  raining  (Thule  qiJ-ArLu^poq) 

niviArjAq  [niviArsiAq]  a  girl 

niviArjArajuk  an  infant  foster-child 

nuiArpak  [nu^'fit]  bird  dart 

nujAra"lik.  heron  (?) 

nukArortoq  [Anat'oq]  one  who  is  reborn  (for  instance  by  naming), 
one  who  has  become  young  again  (in  legend  for  instance: 
Kivioro-q  tatlimariArLune  nukArortoq :  it  is  said  that  K. 
began  his  youth  five  times) 

nutAralA-q  [na-lur[iArJuk]  infant 

nutArAq  [uiE-rAq]  child.  In  Thule  they  say  pEra-paluk,  whereas  in 

Greenland  nutArAq  means:  a  young  dog 
nuglut-ar|  ring  game 
o-qArpoq  [tuaviarpoq]  hurries 

o-mihup'oq  [pat'orpoq]  beats  his  wife.  In  Greenlandic  Ihe  word 
o-misup-oq  means:  is  cross 

o-nakuni  it  is  warm  weather.  In  Greenlandic  the  corresponding 
word :  o'UArpoq  is  only  used  about  something  that  burns 
one,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  special  ex- 
pressions: sila  o-nArsivoq:  the  weather  has  turned  warm, 
and  SEqinEq  o'nArpoq:  the  sun  burns 

oqalrosEq  [oqalo-SEq]  way  of  expressing  oneself.  Dqalo-SEq  is  now 
used  in  Greenland,  mostly  with  a  special  meaning:  a 
sermon.  The  following  illustrates  the  manner  of  using 
the  word  among  the  Caribou  Eskimos:  DqalrohErii^iJa- 
minik  una  oqaluktoq:  he  is  speaking  in  a  manner  other 
than  that  in  which  he  usually  expresses  himself 
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aqokuni  it  is  warm  (only  in  a  house).  In  Greenlandic,  the  corres- 
ponding word  oqorpoq  is  only  used  of  warm  clothing  or 
the  warmth  of  the  wind,  cf.  O'nakuni 

orhuUk  [orjulik]  one  with  blubber  on  (a  seal  or  a  pohir  bear;  the 
meat  of  the  latter  animal  is  not  eaten  as  a  rule  even  if 
it  is  accidently  secured) 

DrqAFLuktoq  conifer  tree;  really:  one  who  speaks  badly;  they 
think  that  the  swish  of  the  wind  in  the  forests  is  a  kind 
of  speech 

orJithErpaq  lay  boot-skin  or  sole  skin  in  blubber  to  soften 
orviujAq  [alu^J'a"t]  spoon  (which  here  is  always  made  like  a  ladle, 

of  musk  ox  horn) 
ORoq  [arjoq]  blubber,  but  here  only  seal  blubber 
ORorAq  [;>rjDq]  walrus  blubber 
paUrpoq  [pala-voq]  is  good 

patiip  aq   [siumi°sa'voq]   strike.  The  word  in  Greenlandic  means 

plays  the  piano  (really:  strikes  the  keys) 
patugsErpaq  [isugut'Arpoq]  the  dew  falls 
pautit  [pa"tit]  paddle 
pA-q  [pA-q]  goosander 

pArlajoq  [tugtunut  pilErisu^toq  or  kamasu^toq]   one  who  trembles 

with  eagerness  when  hunting  caribou 
pelrat  [pErLa-t]  sledge  shoes 

pEqata"j3rtu"Ara"p*ip*oq  [pEqata^sin-ArumalErpoq]  though  small,  now 
at  the  age  when  he  wishes  to  go  with  the  others  on  the 
journeys 

pErlrArnErut  hair  band  of  caribou  skin 

pErtorErAq  "has  skin  like  a  marmot,  teeth  like  a  wolverine,  claws 
like  an  owl,  pointed  ears,  fast  runner",  probably  a  lynx 
piala't'Dq  [aae-CDq]  slow 
pialajDq  [qe*laJoq]  quick,  prompt  to  act 
pibse  [Eqaluk  pauErtoq]  dried  salmon 

pihin-iArpoq  [pisi^simik]  [tu^tu'^niArpoq]  hunts  the  caribou  with  the 
bow 

pihit-Erpop  [sanArJorpoq]  clothes  himself.  sanArJ.-)rpoq  is  used  at 
Thule  and  otherwise  among  the  Caribou  Eskimos  in  the 
sense:  make  ready  to  break  camp  =  the  Greenlandic 
pikivDq 

pilaut  ^savik]  knife  (pila"t  really:  flensing  implement) 
pir^-ArnErpoq   [ki''arLArp.^q  or  niXErpaq]  it  is  blowing  a  southwest 
wind 

pitha"'r|it'.i(i  [pica"i|icDqj  something  that  is  not  good 
pit''iaho'rjArpDq  [pin  ErsArpoq]  decorating  himself 
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pito  [pito  or  pituk]  draught  line  on  the  sledge,  to  which  the  dog 

traces  are  fastened 
pit-orqut  [A-rr^uAq]  amulet 
poqe-t^joq  [poqe-coq]  dull-witted 

pualut  mittens  of  caribou  skin.  The  word  is  known  in  Greenland 

puhiktoq  [kiiyujoq]  one  who  capsizes  in  his  kayak.  Greenlandic: 
pusip'oq:  turns  the  bottom  vipwards 

pukulukpoq  [katErJuivoql  gather  together,  pukulup-oq  is  used  in 
Greenlandic  either  of  a  person  who  quickly  plucks  berries 
and  eats  them,  or  of  birds  pecking  at  seeds 

pulo-ja"gtit  [pujorta"t]  pipe 

pun-ErnAq  [qaluuEq]  fat,  in  this  case  especially:  boiled  out  of  caribou 
bones 

pugi  [puijA-q]  cat.  Peculiarly  enough,  both  here  and  in  Greenland 
the  English  "pussy"  is  the  root.  They  have  seen  these 
animals  at  the  trading  posts  and  among  whalers 

putohiJut  thong  for  tying  the  dogs 

putuAq  [putuAq]  loops  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  sole  through  which 

to  draw  the  boot-lace  (kir^Eq) 
sapErjoq  [Eqiasup-oq]  is  lazy.   In  Greenlandic  the  word  sapErpoq 

means:  cannot,  is  unable  to 
sabloqitA-rpa-  [sa°LDrit-Arpa"]  fools,  he  deceives  him 
sabluvoq  [sa^Luvoq]  lies  (prevaricates) 

sEqumila't"UArtune  [sEqumis  a"ipL"UArLune]  there  was  no  breaking  it 
silaluk  [sialuk]  rain 

siora^jA-rtoq  [siora"Jat]  granulated  sugar.  In  Greenland  especially: 

castor  sugar  (really:  that  which  resembles  sand) 
suin-Ara-luk  [so'ixicupaluk]  worth  nothing 

3ii|-avoq  is  jealous.  In  Greenlandic  the  word  means:  is  envious.  Is 
jealous  is  called:  sai\iap-Dq  of  a  man,  and  nii\Arpoq  of 
a  woman 

tagjArpoq  sails  or  paddles  inland  against  the  current,  in  contrast 
to  situvoq,  which  really  means  that  one  slides  down  from 
the  interior  towards  the  coast,  following  the  fall  of  the 
river 

talip'oq  [tARip-oq]  goes  out  of  sight  behind  something.  In  Green- 
landic the  word  talip-oq  means:  leans  up  against  some 
thing,  lies  to  alongside  something  (a  vessel) 

tapqAq  [tArqAq]  deck-thong  on  a  kayak 

tati^ak  crane 

te-gArut  a  short  whip  for  driving  the  dogs  out  of  the  houses 

teriAq  [tEriAq]  (Thule)  ermine 

tEriga'niAq  [tEri'^anuAq  qAqortAq]  arctic  fox 
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tEritorAq  a  young  one  (common  gender).  In  Greenland  a  young  man 
is  called  ino-su^toq  and  a  young  woman  niviArsiAq,  whereas 
the  word  here  means:  a  young,  not  fully  grown  animal 

tiblErtErut  [tupa]  tobacco 

tigu^^Aq  [qitornArsiAq]  adoptive  child 

tii^^miAq  [uErLEq]  goose 

tii]^miAruAq  [tir[miAruAq]  wild  fowl 

to-glik  [to-*Lik]  great  northern  diver 

torLualik  (really:  one  with  a  spout)  [o-na'vik]  (really:  something  in 
which  one  heats  something)  kettle 

torLUAq  sucking  tube  for  drinking  water  from  melting  snow.  In 
Greenlandic  the  word  means:  a  tube-like  thing,  for  in- 
stance a  lamp-glass,  an  ear-trumpet,  etc. 

to-nraviAq  [to  rnaviArJuk]  harlequin  duck 

tuhahA  rpAra  [tusa-mar]^-isAra]  something  I  have  never  heard  before 
tuklit  wooden  sheath  for  wearing  the  hair  plaits  in,  partly  to  pro- 
tect the  hair,  partly  for  ornament.  One  is  made  on  each 
side  of  the  head 
tuk-orpoq  [tuk-orpoq]  one  who  gives  much,  a  generous  one 
tukpoq  [ik-ArLipoq]  strands  (right  in  on  the  shore).  In  Greenland  the 
word  tup  oq  means:  strike,  run  against,  fall  down  on  the 
ground 

tuktitErqoq  (really:  make  something  lie  close  together)  [tugticivoq] 

(Thule)  builds  a  snow  house 
tukto  [tu^to]  caribou 

In  order  to  show  what  an  astonishing  vocabulary  and 
what  phenomenal  specifying  the  language  of  even  such 
a  primitive  tribe  is  capable  of,  I  have  grouped  below  the 
most  common  expressions  regarding  caribou,  caribou 
hunting  and  everything  connected  with  it. 

a/Ertor'juit  (really:  the  many  that  are  coming),  a  special 
word  for  caribou  approaching  a  ford  in  a  flock 

akutAq  mixture  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  caribou 
and  seal  blubber,  first  chewed  into  oil.  In  Thule  the 
word  means  caribou  fat,  kneaded  together  with  chewed 
seal  blubber.  In  Greenland  the  word  means:  half 
bread 

ala-k'^hAq  skin  of  the  caribou  head  and  neck,  intended  for  boot 
soles.  ala-°jAq  in  North  Greenland  may  be  used  of  the 
skin  of  the  bearded  seal  for  soles,  otherwise  they  use 
atur^a'^'jAq  which  is  a  term  for  the  whole  skin,  whereas 
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ala-^jAq  is  the  term  for  the  sole  only,  cut  out  but  not 
yet  sewn  on 

ar^uhakloq  young  caribou,  not  yet  fully  grown.  In  Greenland 

the  word  is  known,  but  is  not  really  common 
aturi^aJ'hAcj  the  cut-out  not  yet  sewn-on  sole  of  caribou  skin 
a"kpilaktoq  newly-born  caribou  calf;  the  word  really  means: 

the  red  one,  because  the  newly  born  calf's  covering  of 

hair  has  a  reddish  tinge 
aulArqahiAq  scare-crow  tied  to  a  cairn  so  that  it  may  move  in 

the  wind 

a"lArqaji§Jat  cairns  that  are  furnished  with  scare-crows  (for 
caribou  hunting) 

Aquihoq  fetches  in  winter  the  meat  of  caribou  shot  and  cached 
in  autumn.  In  North  Greenland  the  word  means:  sits  by 
a  blow  hole  and  waits  for  the  seal  to  appear 

Er'^hitAq  special  kind  of  pitfall  for  caribou,  built  so  that  the 
animal  is  compelled  to  go  in  a  certain  direction,  where- 
upon it  falls  down  into  the  pit 

Ertor'^hit  half-blunt  skin  scraper  for  caribou  skin.  The  Green- 
landic  word  Erjorsit  means:  scraper  for  skin  in  general 

ha"niortoq  (really:  makes  bones)  boiling  fat  out  of  caribou 
bones 

hE'rlErhijoq  one  who  softens  caribou  skins  by  lying  with  them 
at  night,  with  the  fleshy  side  against  the  naked  body. 
This  word  is  also  used  about  the  action  of  wetting  the 
fleshy  side  of  the  skin  with  water,  from  which  the  chill 
is  taken  by  first  filling  the  movith  with  it,  and  then 
folding  the  skin  up  with  the  hair  outside  and  letting  it 
lie  throughout  the  night  before  treating  it  with  the  sharp 
skin-scraper.  This  latter  process  is  also  called  imA-rhivoq 

hiAq  (mostly  in  plural)  caribou  hair  that  has  fallen  off 

hinigighaivoq  softening  caribou  skin,  giving  it  the  very  first 
treatment  with  a  half-blunt  skin  scraper 

ibla^q  caribou  foetus 

ihiptAq  caribou  skin  for  clothing,  dried  without  being  stretched. 

Such  skins  can  be  easily  cured  soft  whereas  stretched 

skins  are  always  stiff  and  therefore  are  only  used  for 

platform  rugs 
ihita'nip-oq  a  softened  one  (a  caribou  skin) 
ihitEFtoq  one  who  is  softening  a  caribou  skin  with  the  very 

sharp  skin  scraper 
iko  t  sharp  skin  scraper,  which  can  remove  the  outermost 

layer  of  the  skin  so  that  it  may  be  soft 
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imA  riAq  ford  for  caribou 

im-ithiAq  caribou  skin  set  to  soak  so  that  the  hair  may  be 
loosened  and  fall  off 

inukhuk,  plural:  inukhuit,  stone  cairn,  especially  at  the  cross- 
ing-places of  caribou;  on  top  of  the  cairn  is  a  sod  or 
tuft  of  grass  to  make  the  animals  think  that  it  is  a  man. 
inugsuk  in  Greenlandic:  cairns  in  general;  in  Thule  they 
are  called  sakamåt-åk 

inukjugAq  snow  heap  just  beside  a  pitfall;  beside  it  the  hunter 
strews  a  little  reindeer  moss,  on  which  he  makes  water 
(the  caribou  are  partial  to  urine,  this  luring  the  animals 
to  the  place  where  the  pitfall  is  concealed) 

itigArtut  (really:  those  who  desire  to  do  something  and  are 
not  allowed  to)  special  word  for  caribou  approaching  a 
crossing  place  or  ford  and  suddenly  retiring 

itjakhAq  very  thin-haired  caribou  skin  just  moulted,  so  that 
there  are  still  a  few  patches  of  the  winter  hair  left  on 
it.  The  name  for  the  caribou  skins  that  are  used  for 
tents.  it'a^jAq:  Greenlandic  for  sealskins  for  tents 

ivalo  caribou  sinew  thread.  In  Greenlandic  the  word  ujalo  is 
used  (Thule  ivalo)  of  sinew  thread  of  both  aquatic 
mammals  and  caribou 

kanralak  not  moulted  caribou;  the  white  winter  hair  is 
still  on  it,  but  among  it  can  be  glimpsed  the  new,  dark 
hair 

kapijijoq,  plural:  kaportut,  those  who  stab  caribou  with  the 

caribou  lance  from  the  kayak  at  the  crossing  place 
kinipajoq  raw,  undried  caribou  skin 

kulavak  caribou  cow  that  has  not  been  impregnated  in  autumn 
and  therefore  is  fat  in  winter.  In  Greenlandic  the  word 
means:  a  caribou  cow  in  general.  In  the  Thule  district 
they  say:  nona'coq  of  an  unimpregnated  caribou  cow  in 
winter  time 

qa/hitAq  [nak-AriAq  tu^tunut]  pitfall  for  caribou 
qEra'taj.oq  stiff,  uncured  caribou  skin 
qitukto({  soft,  cured  caribou  skin 

qivEHat  newly  moulted,  thin-haired  caribou  skin  from  August 
and  the  beginning  of  September,  especially  suitable  for 
coats 

qunioq  unhaired  neck-skin  of  a  caribou.  Also  means  a  skin 
thong.  Among  the  Caribou  Eskimos  all  thongs  are  made 
of  the  neck-skin  of  the  caribou,  that  part  of  the  skin 
that  is  thickest 
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malEruArpoq  driving  a  swimming  caribou  towards  the  camp 
from  a  kayak 

mAqa't-oq  one  who  goes  hunting  and  remains  away  a  whole 
day.  In  Thule  they  say:  pisoralu°toq 

mErquicoq  caribou  skin  that  has  been  laid  to  soak  in  order 
that  the  hair  might  fall  off,  and  has  now  lost  it,  but  is 
not  yet  dried  for  use 

mEr'quciArsimakunimai  what  a  fine  coat  of  hair  it  has!  Other- 
wise the  Greenlandic  word  niErqoq:  hair,  is  not  used  in 
connection  with  caribou,  but  only  of  foxes,  wolves,  dogs, 
lemmings,  ermines,  and  marmots,  as  well  as  the  plumage 
of  birds 

nabloq  [navLoq]  crossing  place  for  caribou 

naijmagiArpoq  here  used  only  in  the  sense:  fetches  newly-shot 
caribou  in  summer.  In  Greenlandic  the  word  means:  go 
out  to  carry  something  —  no  matter  w^hat  —  on  the 
back  in  the  tump-line 

uEruvkAq  [uEru^kAq]  the  contents  of  caribou  stomach 

nivgo  dried  caribou  meat.  In  Greenland  the  word  nik-o  is  used 
of  all  kinds  of  dried  meat 

noiialik  [noRaUk]  caribou  cow  in  summer  with  calf.  In  Green- 
land they  say:  noRAre-k  of  mother  and  calf  together 

noRAq  [noRAq]  caribou  calf  which  has  shed  the  woolly  coat  it 
was  born  with.  In  Greenland  the  word  means  in  general: 
a  caribou  calf 

nukatualik  or  noRa'coq  [noRa'coq]  caribou  cow  without  calf 
nukatuai|nA-q  two-year  old  caribou  bull.   In  Greenland  they 

say  nukatuAq  of  a  young  bull,  but  without  this  very 

definite  age-limit 
panatAq  the  point  of  the  caribou  lance 

panEr^hErpoq  dries  caribou  skin.  In  Greenlandic  one  would 
say:  panErse-voq  of  drying  skin  in  general.  The  word 
here  really  means:  drying  itself 

par^uEq  [par^nEq]  full-grown  caribou  bull 

papA-q  [po"q]  membrane  around  the  caribou  foetus.  In  Green- 
land the  word  also  has  a  special  meaning:  a  "caul",  espe- 
cially known  in  the  combination:  ar^ilk-ut  po'gLit;  for  it 
is  thought  that  one  who  is  born  with  a  caul  has  special 
abilities  as  a  shaman 

pa"tuAq  caribou  skin  dried  by  stretching.  In  Greenlandic  the 
word  pa"tugAq  means  any  skin  treated  in  this  manner 

pe'lqA-q  plaited  sinew  thread  from  caribou.  In  Greenlandic  the 
word  pErLA'q  means  plaited  sinew  thread  of  all  animals 
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pEruhåt  [qii^nErit]  stone  cache  for  caribou  meat.  In  some  parts 
of  Greenland  the  word  pEruJat  is  used  of  a  food  cache  in 
general,  just  as  qirj^ntrit  is  also  a  winter  store  in  general, 
whereas  among  the  Caribou  Eskimos  only  a  cache  of 
caribou  meat 

pisorajA-q  goes  caribou  hunting  without  having  seen  animals 
beforehand.  In  Greenland  they  say:  au^Arpaq  of  going 
on  a  caribou  hunt  on  foot  or  with  a  sledge;  pulavoq  of 
going  on  a  caribou  hunt  with  the  umiak  into  the  fjords. 
In  Thule  they  say  tu^siArpoq 

puknq  the  white  belly-skin  of  the  caribou 

sequ'^^hiniAq  one  who  cuts  out  caribou  skin 

sEqu^hivoq  cutting  out  a  caribou  skin  (for  clothing  or  the  like). 
The  Greenlandic  word  corresponding  to  this  is  ilis"Erpoq, 
but  is  used  of  all  skins.  The  Caribou  Eskimos  also  know 
this  word 

talo  [talo]  hunter's  hide:  a  low  mound  of  stones  built  on  the 

way  along  which  the  caribou  are  driven,  and  behind 

which  the  bowman  lies  in  ambush 
tihajoq  one  who  cuts  caribou  meat  into  slices  for  drying.  The 

word  is  known  in  Greenland  but  is  used  indiscriminately 

of  all  meat,  and  of  fish 
tuktohat,  plural  tuktoliArtut,  only  used  in  the  sense:  fetch 

newly-shot  caribou  meat  in  winter.  The  corresponding 

Greenlandic  word  tu°tusArpoq  means  only  in  general: 

fetch  caribou  meat 
tuktuliArpoq  go  hunting  caribou  after  having  seen  animals 

beforehand.  In  Greenland  they  say:  tu^tulErivoq,  in  Thule 

tu'^SErivoq 

tuktur^niArpoq  [tu^tulErivoq  a"lacivir|ne]  hunts  caribou  by 
means  of  cairns  furnished  with  scare-crows 

tuktutuU  rpuria  [tu^tup-uria]  I  have  shot  a  caribou.  The  Cari- 
bou Eskimo  word  would  mean  in  Greenlandic:  I  have 
eaten  a  little  caribou  meat 

tun-okik  uni  [salup'oq]  a  lean  one  (a  caribou).  The  word 
salup-oq  is  never  used  by  the  Caribou  Eskimos,  who  as 
here  say  of  caribou:  tun-okik-uni,  of  other  animals 
quinii|-ik-uni 

tun-olik  ^tun  ulik]  one  on  whom  there  is  fat  (a  caribou  or  a 

land  bear;  the  latter  is  not  eaten  as  a  rule) 
tun-oqak  uni  [quinivoqj  is  fat  (a  caribou) 
ukialEq  caribou  in  autumn  coat 
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ulamErtoq  (really:  the  round);  a  piece  of  caribou  sinew  thread 
ready  for  use 

un'Eq  caribou  skin  that  has  been  unhaired  and  made  ready 
for  use;  this  is  done  by  letting  the  coat  rot  away.  In 
Greenlandic  the  word  means  the  same,  but  of  sealskin 

ui^oRUArpoq  or  qima'hivoq  drives  a  caribou  with  a  broken  leg 
down  to  the  camp 

upat'ut  [tu^torpa^JuArnik  tu^tulErissut]  the  special  expression 
for  hunting  large  flocks  of  caribou  in  migrating  time. 
It  also  means:  those  who  attack  the  caribou  with  the 
kayak  after  the  animals  have  got  out  into  the  crossing 
place 

tupakpoq  [tupap-oq]  wakens  in  the  morning.  Used  in  Greenland 

also  with  the  meaning:  be  frightened 
tupEq  tent  of  caribou  skin.  In  Greenland:  tent  in  general  either  of 

skin  or  of  cloth 

tuvik  shoulder  bag  (or  the  sac)  on  the  women's  dress,  for  decora- 
tion only 

uArnEq  [avar^naq  kanar^nAq]  northwest  wind 

uhErarpoq  [usErArpoq]  spill  (from  the  top  of  a  full  pail  or  cooking 
pot) 

ujat'iutit  [ujaciutit]  harness.  In  Thule  the  word  anut  is  used,  the 

real  meaning  being  the  draught  harness  of  a  dog 
ukalEq  [ukalEq]  hare 

ukaniArtoq  [nusukaivoq]  draws  (a  boat  or  canoe)  up  a  river  by 
means  of  a  line.  ukaniArpoq  means  in  Greenlandic:  is 
rocking  (something  that  stands  on  firm  ground,  for  in- 
stance a  chair).  Also  used  of  a  fishing  rod  that  has  been 
set  up  in  the  ice  and  springs  when  there  is  a  bite 

ukpikjuAq  [u^pik]  snow  house 

ulEriAriAq  [utErsAriAq]  a  stretch  that  can  be  traversed  to  and  fro 
in  one  day 

um-Arhimajoq  [ui^-utilik]  soles  sewn  with  fine  folds  back  and  front 
umiAq  [umiaciAq]  wooden  boat 
umir|mak  [umir^mak]  musk  ox 

unatArpoq  [Arqalavoq  or  pitArup-oq]  the  wind  beats  up  the  sea. 

(unatArpoq  in  Greenlandic  means:  the  lance  is  repeatedly 

thrust  into  a  harpooned  marine  animal;  may  also  mean: 

strikes  or  thrashes  himself) 
un-ErtArhin-ArLugo  [ta'gin'ArtArLvigo]  merely  name  it  (by  name) 
usErtErpoq  [sanArJuiArpoq]   undresses.   usErtErpoq  in  Greenlandic 

means:  takes  his  boots  off 
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usijoq  [usijoq]  one  who  has  a  load  on  Ihe  sledge 
utETUArtoq  [utErniArtoq]  a  dog  that  will  not  i)ull,  l)iit  wants  to  tin- 
back 

utorqAq  [utorqAq]  old  (of  persons) 
utorqArtAq  [it-oqut]  the  head  dog  of  a  team 
uvka  [ir^nEq]  fire  or  fireplace 

u^kusik  [aiga]  cooking  pot.  In  Greenlandic  the  word  u'kusi"|A 

means  soapstone 
u^^alEq  [kita-]  west.  u^^alEq  in  Greenlandic  means:  afternoon 
u^'alErpoq  [kanar]^nArpoq]  blows  a  west  wind 
u^^loromitA'rwik  [uvmp  qErqa]  noon 


XL 

Place  names  according  to  sketch- 
maps  from  Caribou  Eskimos. 

SKETCH-MAP  IV 

Lake  Hikoligjuaq  (Indian:  Lake  Yathkyed).  Drawn  by  Utahania. 
The  region  looking  from  north  to  south. 

1.  ulur^nA-q  —  the  ulo-like.  A  peninsula  which,  in  shape,  recalls 

an  ulo. 

2.  ihatig'juAq  —  meaning  unknown.  Here:  a  point. 

3.  kit'liiiEq  —  the  extreme  boundary.  A  stretch  of  coast. 

4.  ujAralicj'juAq  —  the  stony  one.  Here:  a  hill. 

5.  hikolig'juAq  —  the  great  ice-filled  one.  The  Eskimo  name  for 

Yathkyed  Lake,  where  the  ice  never  thaws  entirely. 

6.  himel'rutAq  —  the  cork.  Here:  an  island,  lying  in  the  middle 

of  the  lake  and,  seen  from  a  distance,  cutting  off  the  view 
like  a  cork.  A  name  also  commonly  used  in  Greenland 
for  islands  in  lakes  or  the  mouths  of  fjords. 

7.  tikErA'rjuAq  ■ —  that  like  a  big  index  finger.  Here:  a  long, 

narrow  point. 

8.  pa'tlE'rjuAq  —  the  big  willow  thicket,  or:  the  withered  branch. 

Upper  Kazan  River  empties  into  Hikoligjuaq,  where  there 
is  much  thicket. 

9.  uhugto"p  nuna-  —  the  land  of  Uhugtoq.  The  name  of  a  man  who 

once  lived  here  (means:  the  big  penis).  Lies  at  a  broad 
in  Kazan  River, 

10.  qablunA-qArwik  —  the  place  with  the  white  men.  An  island  in 

Ennadai  Lake,  where  the  Hudson's  Ray  Company  has  a 
trading  post. 

11.  qEqErtArahat"oq  —  the  one  with  few  islands.  The  Eskimo  name 

for  Ennadai  Lake. 


Ski'lih-M;i|)  IV. 

Lake  Hikoligjuaq  (Indian:  Lake  Yathkyed).  Drawn  by  Utahania.  The  region  looking 

from  north  to  south. 
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SKETCH-MAP  V 

Hikoligjuaq  and  its  nearest  surroundings.  Drawn  by  Puker'luk. 
Looking  from  north  to  south. 

1.  qahu'lra'ta-t  (in  Greenlandic  would  be  qasut)LagtauJut)  —  the 

place  where  the  wind  drops  now  and  then.  Here:  some 
hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Kazan  River. 

2.  — 3.   kir^  Aq   the  mountain.  Here:   the   name   of  two  adjacent 

mountains  both  visible  from  Kazan  River. 

4.  qamanau^^Aq  —  the  big  broad.  Here:  a  lake,  fed  by  Kazan 

River. 

5.  qa^rtuaVjorajA-q  —  the  place  that  is  almost  full  of  smooth 

rocks.  A  stretch  of  country  with  numbers  of  gneiss 
knolls. 

6.  qaErtuA'rjui|nA-q  —  the  dear  little  gneiss  knoll.  Here:  a  small 

hill. 

7.  ignErit  —  the  firestones.  Here:  a  mountainous  stretch. 

8.  mo'rjui^nA-'rjuk  —  the  dear  little  place  where  it  (i.  e.  the  river) 

becomes  lost.  Here:  a  village  where  Kazan  River  runs 
out  into  a  lake. 

9.  qEqErtA'rjuAq  —  the  big  island. 

10.  aulatjivik  —  the  flapping  place  (i.  e.  where  there  are  cairns 

furnished  with  pieces  of  skin  that  flap  in  the  wind,  for 
caribou  hunting).  Here:  a  lake,  through  which  Kazan 
River  runs. 

11.  mo'rjur|nE'rjuAq  —  the  big  place  where  it  (i.  e.  the  river)  be- 

comes lost  (cf.  8).  The  outlet  of  Lower  Kazan  River  into 
Hikoligjuaq. 

12.  more  lro'rjuAq  —  the  big  smooth  one.  Here  a  mountain,  domi- 

cal in  shape. 

13.  qiuli'tjuAq  —  plenty  of  wood,  or  fuel.  Here:  a  hill  with  a  lot 

of  thicket. 

14.  pualuliorfe  t  —  the  places  where  one  sews  mittens.  A  ridge 

near  Hikoligjuaq. 

15.  ko  gAq  —  the  river.  Here:  a  small  stream  running  from  Hiko- 

ligjuaq to  another  lake. 

16.  han  ir|ajoq  —  that  lying  across.  Here:  a  long  lake  lying  across 

Hikoligjuaq. 

17.  niktA-'rwik  —  the  jilace  where  the  sky  becomes  clear,  a  hill 

close  to  Hikoligjuaq. 

18.  Eqitqoq  —  the  little  finger.  Here:  a  small,  narrow  point. 

19.  kakiat-o'rjuAq  —  really:  the  hard  one;  in  this  case  doubtless: 

the  clear,  transparent  one.  The  name  of  a  small  lake 
near  Hikoligjuaq. 
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20.  imakuluk  ~  the  little  water.  Here:  a  lake,  southwest  of  Hiko- 

ligjuaq. 

21.  pa-tlE'rjuAq  —  cf.  Sketch  I,  8. 

22.  har|ui]^anEra  —  the  turn.  A  place  in  the  upper  course  of  Kazan 

River  where  it  makes  a  sharp  bend. 

SKETCH-MAP  VI. 

Kazan  River  from  Baker  Lake  to  Nahiktartoroik  and 
Qamaneriip  kua  to  Iglorjiialik,  with  Taker juaq  and  Tahilugjuaq. 
Drawn  by  Piikerhik.  Looking  from  south  to  north. 

The  course  of  Kazan  River  from  Nahiktartorvik  to  Baker  Lake 
has  here  been  drawn  with  a  greatly  exaggerated  turn  as  a  protest 
against  Qijoqut,  who  in  Puker'luk's  opinion  had  drawn  the  river 
much  too  straight,  see  Sketch  VH. 

1. — 2.  qamauEq  —  the  broad.  Aberdeen  Lake,  here  drawn  as  two 
lakes,  through  which  Thelon  River  runs. 

3.  iglo'rjualik  —  the  place  with  the  big  house.  An  island  in  Schultz 

Lake,  where  there  is  a  formation  resembling  a  house. 
The  name  is  also  used  of  the  lake  itself. 

4.  qamana-wan-UAq  —  the  little  broad.  A  lake,  traversed  by  Thelon 

River. 

5.  akjaktalik  —  the  place  with  something  like  a  hand.  A  locality 

at  Thelon  River. 

6.  (pimanEq  —  the  broad  (cf.  1 — 2).  Here:  a  lake  through  which 

Thelon  River  runs. 

7.  UA'rhalu'gjuAq  —  really:  the  big  plain.  Here:  a  lake. 

8.  ihu'gliArutia  —  that  with  which  it  is  made  bigger.  Here:  a 

small  lake  just  to  the  east  of  No.  7. 

9.  aimaukat-ar|nA-q  —  the  fiercely  glowing  one  (?).  A  locality  by 

the  river  that  comes  from  Tahilugjuaq. 

10.  aimaukat-atjuaq  —  the  big  glowing  one  (?).  A  lake  through 

which  the  same  river  as  that  named  under  No.  9  flows. 

11.  tahilu'gjuAq  —  the  big  lake. 

12.  tuglik  —  the  nearest.  A  lake  just  south  of  Tahilugjuaq. 

13.  to  gliuArtalik  —  plenty  of  great  northern  divers.  A  lake  south 

of  No.  12. 

14.  tikErartuAq  —  that  like  a  big  index  finger.  Here:  a  point  in 

the  northeast  part  of  Tahilugjuaq. 
15 — 16.  ArnArquå"Ja  i]^-uit  —  the  dear  little  old  women.  Two  lakes 
which,  by  means  of  a  river,  are  connected  with  Tahilug- 
juaq. 


Sketch-Map  V. 

Hikoligjuaq  and  its  nearest  surroundings.  Drawn  by  Puker'luk.  Looking  from  north 

to  south. 
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17.  kir|*ait  —  the  mountains.  Mountainous  part  just  east  of  Nos. 

15—16. 

18.  pualrenalik  —  the  place  with  the  snow  shovels.  A  lake  east  of 

No.  17. 

19.  amilukiagtalik  —  the  place  with  the  pieces  of  skin.  A  lake 

south  of  Baker  Lake. 

20.  nau'liA-q  —  the  hood-like  one.  Hill  on  the  south  side  of  Baker 

Lake. 

'21.  tikErakuluk  —  the  poor  index  finger.  A  point  lying  south  of 
Baker  Lake. 

22.  qamauErtuAq  —  the  big  broad.  The  name  of  Baker  Lake  itself. 

23.  orpiktujoq  —  plenty  of  thicket.  Small  island  in  Baker  Lake, 

where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  a  post. 

24.  toTuaktaklit  —  the  one  endowed  with  spirits.  Two  small  islands 

in  Baker  Lake  where  spirits  are  said  lo  sojourn. 

25.  maniniajoq  - —  the  even  one.  A  point  on  the  east  side  of  Baker 

Lake. 

26.  alaiiEriktoq  —  the  place  where  there  are  plenty  of  soles  (?)  A 

ridge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outlet  of  Kazan  River  into 
Baker  Lake.  Possibly  a  place  frequented  by  old  caribou 
bulls;  soles  are  made  of  the  neck  skin  of  these. 

27.  niAquri^'O-tit  —  those  that  cause  headaches.  A  ridge  near  Kazan 

River.  Presumably  difficult  to  cross  with  a  load  on 
the  head;  uneven  ground,  so  that  the  tump-line  over 
the  forehead  quivers  and  irritates  the  head  when 
walking. 

28.  aipajoq  —  the  raw  one.  A  hill,  presumably  with  a  reddish 

tinge  that  recalls  raw  meat. 

29.  qamanA-'rjuk  —  the  little  broad.  A  lake  through  which  Kazan 

River  runs. 

30.  qiU"u[  o  qtArwik  —  a  place  where  one  stands  without  a  back- 

ground against  the  sky.  A  hill  near  Kazan  River. 

31.  The  same  as  No.  30.  Likewise  a  hill,  to  the  east  of  the  pre- 

ceding one. 

32.  a/EriaktuAq  —  the  place  that  is  difficult  to  reach.  A  hill  near 

Kazan  River.  The  name  probably  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  seen  from  a  long  distance  ofT  and  one  is 
a  long  time  in  getting  up  to  it. 

33.  it  aliorfik  —  the  place  where  the  tent-skins  are  sewn  together. 

A  sharp  turn  in  Kazan  River,  where  camps  are  often 
pitched. 

34.  pKrU\A(\  —  the  turn,  or  the  river  elbow.  A  sharp  turn  in  the 

course  of  Kazan  River. 
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35.  akun-it'UAq  —  the  big  interval.  A  ridge  between  two  frequently 

used  camping  grounds  near  Kazan  River. 

36.  it  aliorfik  —  cf.  No.  33.  A  similar  locality. 

37.  pEr*qAq  —  cf.  No.  34.  A  similar  locality. 

38.  tahE'rquciAq  —  the  rather  welcome  lake.  Just  here  Kazan  River 

is  full  of  rapids  with  a  swift  flow  where  the  ice  breaks 
up  early  in  spring.  On  the  other  hand  it  remains  on  the 
lakes  vmtil  July.  For  people  travelling  with  a  sledge  it 
is  pleasant  to  escape  the  portages  and  be  able  to  drive 
over  the  lakes  instead. 

39.  pua*lqinAq  —  the  snow  shovel.  An  island  in  the  above-named 

lake.  The  name  presumably  refers  to  the  shape  of  the 
island. 

40.  itibnEq  —  the  ford.  A  hollow  between  two  higher  parts  at 

Kazan  River. 

41.  kii\-Arjuit  —  the  big  mountains.  A  ridge  near  Kazan  River. 

42.  pua'l([inAq  —  cf.  No.  39.  A  similar  locality. 

43.  qArnilu'gjuAq  —  the  place  where  something  has  been  broken 

into  pieces  by  violence.  A  hill  presumably  with  many 
loose,  frost-split  rocks. 

44.  qo'gilroq  —  the  narrows.  Locality  at  Kazan  River  where  the 

river  has  a  narrow  course  between  two  broad  lakes. 

45.  no'RliA'rhivik  —  the  place  where  one  has  got  a  caribou  calf. 

An  island  in  Kazan  River. 

46.  qikErsito'rlEq  —  the  little  bit  of  an  island.  An  island  in  the 

same  broad  as  No.  45. 

47.  pitloqut  —  the  land  mark.  An  island  in  Kazan  River. 

48.  hulorAq  —  the  whiplash.  Locality  on  the  banks  of  Kazan  River. 

49.  qEqErtalu'gjuAq  —  the  big  island. 

50.  qArajaha'lroq  —  the  side  room.  A  cove  with  a  narrow  moulh 

in  a  lake  near  Kazan  River. 

51.  qii]^'un-A-q  —  the  favourite  cove.  The  far  end  of  a  lake  through 

which  Kazan  River  flows. 

52.  kii^^  Aq  ako'riÆq  —  the  middle  mountain. 

53.  ko'n'UAq  —  the  little  river.  A  tributary  to  Kazan  River,  connect- 

ing it  with  Tahilugjuaq. 

54.  kii^-Aq  —  the  mountain.  Locality  near  Kazan  River. 

55.  nabluArwik  —  the  little  crossing  place.  Shallow  water  passage 

in  Kazan  River  where  the  caribou  swim  over. 

56.  kiq-Aq  —  the  mountain. 

57.  o-man-Aq  —  the  heart-shaped  one.  An  island  in  a  lake. 

58.  qEqErtA'rjuAq  —  the  big  island.  Situated  in  a  lake. 
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59.  qamaha-"Aq  —  the  broad.  A  lake  through  which  Kazan  River 

runs. 

60.  nahigtArtorwik  —  the  look-out  point.  A  hill,  from  which  a  look- 

out is  kept  for  the  caribou  in  migrating  time. 

61.  likta-lik  —  a  species  of  trout;  a  lake  in  which  lives  a  kind  of 

trout  called  tikta-lik. 

62.  uatin  Ecj  —  meaning  unknown.  The  name  of  the  region  be- 

tween Nahiktartorvik  at  Kazan  River  and  Thelon  River. 
Probably  means:  the  big  stretch  of  land  with  no  per- 
manent villages  (related  to  ualiA-q,  which  dow^n  by  the 
coast  is  often  the  term  for  an  uninhabited  part  of  the 
coast;  likewise  the  term  ualiA-rmiut,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  small,  isolated  inland  tribe  at  Lake  Pelly  on  the 
upper  course  of  Back  River,  a  tribe  that  lives  far  away 
from  all  others  and  whose  tribal  name  may  doubtless 
be  translated  with:  the  remotely  dwelling  ones). 

63.  tahEr'juaq  —  the  big  lake.  Situated  north  of  Kazan  River  and 

connected  with  it  by  ko*nuAq,  cf.  No.  53. 

64.  tulaktuit  —  those  who  put  in  to  shore  (?).  A  ridge  along  the 

northwest  side  of  tahEr'juAq,  and  the  name-giver  has 
possibly,  when  he  saw  the  hills  from  a  distance,  received 
the  impression  that  they  looked  like  something  which, 
coming  from  the  lake,  was  putting  in  to  the  shore. 

65.  kir^-Arjuit  —  the  high  mountains.  A  ridge  east  of  tahEr'juAq. 

66.  ihui]^  Aq  —  the  arctic  gull.  Group  of  hills  east  of  No.  60. 

67.  hA'rwAqto  q  —  the  one  with  the  swift  whirlpools.  The  name  of 

Kazan  River  itself. 

SKETCH-MAP  VII 

Kazan  River  from  Nahiktartorvik  to  Baker  Lake. 
Drawn  by  Qijoqut.  Looking  from  south  to  north. 

1.  nahigtArt.orwik  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  60. 

2.  qEqErtA'rjuAq  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  58. 

3.  o  m  an  Aq  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  59. 

4.  (jikErtAq  —  the  island.  Lies  in  a  broad  in  Kazan  River  just  east 

of  No.  1. 

5.  A  riATLEq  —  frequently-used  name  for  a  river  bed.  Locality  north 

of  No.  4. 

6.  a"laciviArjuk  —  the  little  flapping  place,  cf.  Sketch  II,  10.  A 

broad  in  the  river. 

7.  cfamanEq  —  the  broad. 

8.  itivnErriAq  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  40. 

II« 
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9.  nåbluarwik  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  55. 

10.  qaho'rna'n  —  the  quiet  one.  Island  in  a  broad. 

11.  quiArhigtaijArwik  —  the  place  where  somebody  has  sHpped. 

Island  in  the  same  broad  as  the  preceding  one.  It  is  said 
that  a  caribou  once  slipped  and  fell  here;  hence  the 
name. 

12.  qArajahagluk  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  50. 

13.  qEqErtalugjuAq  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  49. 

14.  mani'gjoq  —  the  smooth  one.  A  flat  island  in  a  broad  of  the 

river. 

15.  piloqut   —   the   leaf.  An   island   that   is  so  small  that  it  is 

compared  with  the  leaf  of  bilberries. 

16.  mau^aulArwik  —  the  place  where  the  foot  sinks  in.  Island  in 

a  broad  of  the  river. 

17.  qEqErsito'rLEq  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  46. 

18.  ujArahu'gjulik  —  the  stony  one.  Island  in  a  broad  of  the  river. 

19.  hapai|Artalik  —  the  place  wliere  liapaijAq  is.  Island  in  the  river, 

where  a  man  of  that  name  was  once  killed.  hapar^Aq 
(Greenl.:  sapa^Aq),  means  bead.  In  this  sense  the  word 
is  no  longer  used  here  (bead  is  called  hurLa"jAq),  but  it 
is  rather  interesting  that  it  has  been  preserved  as  a 
proper  name. 

20.  kar^ErLulugiAq  —  the  bay.  An  indentation  in  a  broad  in  the 

river. 

21.  amEr'lrortoq  —  the  one  with  the  poor  coat.  An  island  that  is 

presumably  naked  and  barren. 

22.  qo-qi'lroq  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  44. 

23.  pErqiA'rjuk  —  the  little  bend,  cf.  Sketch  III.  37. 

24.  pErqEq  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  37. 

25.  qorLortoq  —  the  waterfall. 

26.  nablo'rjuAq  —  the  big  ford  or  crossing  place. 

27.  kisimija'ja  —  its  only  ones.  Two  small  islands  in  a  lake. 

28.  qii|-ora"jAq  —  the  bay-like.  A  broad  bend  in  the  river. 

29.  pErnigtuAq  —  the  big  bend. 

30.  orpiktujoq  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  23. 

31.  qamaniktuAq  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  22. 

32.  akoq  —  the  river  mouth. 

33.  na'lroniktuAq  —  the  big  straight.  A  place  where  the  river  has 

no  bends. 

34.  pErqEqto-q  —  the  many  bends. 

35.  kitlinau^Aq  —  the  extreme  limit.  The  last  turn  in  a  big  bend. 

36.  nablutuAq  —  the  only  crossing  place. 

37.  iktaliorwik  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  33. 


Skt-lch-Map  VII. 

Kazan  River  from  Nahiktarlorvik  to  Baker  Lake.  Drawn  by  Qijoqut.  Looking  from 

south  to  north. 
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38.  itit)nE'rtuAC{  —  the  big  ford. 

39.  itifcnEq  —  the  ford. 

40.  noRArsivik  —  cf.  Sketch  III,  45. 

41.  n{)RArsivicjjuA(i  —  the  big  one,  where  a  caribou  calf  has  been 

taken.  An  island  in  a  broad  of  the  river. 

42.  mihi'gtA'rwik  —  the  place  where  one  jumps.  An  island  in  the 

river. 

43.  qikErtåt  —  the  islands. 

44.  qikerlArtuAq  —  the  big  island. 

45.  papik-ak  —  the  two  tail  feathers  (of  a  bird).  A  locality  on  the 

banks  of  the  river. 

SKETCH-MAP  VIII 

Akilineq  and  Thelon  River  with  environs.  Drawn  by  Piiker'liik. 
Looking  from  south  to  north. 

1.  aklaje-t  —  the  place  with  the  land  bears.  Timbered  district 

with  a  tributary  to  Thelon  River,  favourite  place  of 
black  bears. 

2.  tArajulgiiit  —  the  salty  one.  Tributary  to  Thelon  River,  cf.  No.  1. 

3.  napATtumiiit  —  woodlands.  Country  covered  with  conifers,  at 

Thelon  River. 

4.  qamanErup  or  qaniArixup  ko-a  —  the  river  of  the  broads  or: 

the  river  with  the  many  broads.  The  Eskimo  name  for 
Thelon  river. 

5.  qitgATwik  —  the  place  (?)  where  one  must  go  through  talus. 

(qi/oq  means  talus).  Tributary  to  Thelon  River. 

6.  itqile-t  nuna-t  —  the  land  of  the  Indians.  Locality  where  Indians 

are  often  met  with. 

7.  pErnErtuAq  —  the  big  bend. 

8.  pErnA-rjuk  —  the  little  bend. 

9.  kir["ån-a-lik  —  the  place  with  the  curious  hills. 

10.  nakluktuAq  —  the  big  crossing  place. 

11.  kii\-Arjuit  —  the  small  hills. 

12.  tuktualik  —  the  caribou  country.  Tributary  to  Thelon  River. 

13.  akiliuEq  —  that  which  lies  above  or  on  the  other  side  of  where 

one  is.  Here:  a  ridge  along  the  north  side  of  Thelon 
River.  The  place  is  famous  among  all  Eskimos  in  these 
regions,  because  the  village  just  opposite  was,  prior  to 
the  coming  of  the  trading  post,  the  place  of  assembly 
for  tribes  from  Churchill,  Chesterfield,  Baker  Lake, 
Netsilik,  Back  River,  indeed  right  down  from  Victoria 
Land.  There  they  congregated  to  barter,  at  the  same 
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time  securing  wood  for  sledges,  kayaks,  etc.  There  -svere 
frequently  great  festivities  in  connection  with  these 
markets,  and  sometimes  they  ended  in  wars  between  the 
tribes.  The  ridge  has  received  its  name  fi'om  the  fact 
that  it  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  just  opposite  the 
place  of  assembly.  Otherwise  the  word  is  very  common 
among  all  Eskimos  as  the  term  forland  that  is  on  the  other 
side  of  a  water;  for  instance  the  Greenlanders  call  the 
Canadian  Eskimos  akiliuErmiut. 

14.  ikA-rtalik  —  the  place  with  the  meat-platforms.  A  point  that 

runs  out  on  the  southwest  side  of  Beverly  Lake. 

15.  tibjalik  —  the  place  with  the  many  washed-up  tree  trunks. 

Every  spring,  when  the  ice  breaks,  when  Thelon  River 
goes  over  its  banks,  a  large  quantity  of  fir  trees  are 
pulled  up  by  the  root,  carried  by  the  stream  and  drift 
ashore  here;  tibjAq  (Greenl.:  tipisimajoq  or  tivsAq)  means: 
something  washed  up.  The  tree  trunks  are  flung  far  up 
on  to  the  banks  and  lie  there  when  the  river  falls  again. 
They  then  dry  very  quickly  and  can  immediately  be 
used,  whereas  the  trees  the  Eskimos  have  to  fell  them- 
selves have  first  to  be  dried,  tibjalik  here  is  the  name 
of  Beverly  Lake,  and  it  was  this  region  that  supplied 
all  the  Caribou  Eskimos,  and  also  the  people  from 
Hudson  Bay  and  from  the  whole  of  the  east  part  of  the 
Northwest  Passage,  with  timber. 

16.  ume'vik  —  the  capsizing  place,  presumably  because  somebody 

has  capsized  here  and  drowned.  The  name  is  very  inte- 
resting in  so  far  as  it  presupposes,  perhaps,  a  knowledge 
of  the  umiak  (umiat);  for  capsizing  in  a  ka\'ak  the}'  use 
the  word  pusip  oq.  The  tribes  at  present  living  about  here 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  skin  boat,  and  call 
a  canoe,  which  is  the  only  form  of  boat  that  they  know, 
qajAriAq.  The  name  is  also  much  used  as  a  place  name 
both  in  Greenland  and  in  Alaska.  And  in  this  connection 
it  might  just  be  mentioned  that  to  the  Inland  Eskimos 
in  Alaska  the  umiak  was  quite  indispensable  on  all  river 
journeys.  Here  the  place  is  a  small  island  in  Beverly 
Lake. 

17.  tigsigtArwik  —  the  laughing  place,  presumably  because  at  the 

little  island  which  bears  this  name  something  has  once 
happened  that  has  been  amusing  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  place  was  named  after  it. 
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18.  igArortiiAq  —  the  big  wing.  Here:  a  point  on  liic  nortlieast  side 

of  Beverly  Lake. 

19.  qa-fijat  —  the  future  platform  skins.  Here:  a  river,  presumably 

with  a  crossing  place  for  caribou,  where  it  was  easy  to 
procure  platform  skins. 
20  mo'rjui|nErtuAq  —  the  place  where  it  (i.  e.  the  river)  disappears. 
Here:  Thelon  River's  outlet  into  Beverly  Lake. 

21.  u"iuk  —  the  increase,  or:  that  with  which  the  others  are  in- 

creased. Here:  the  outermost  island  of  a  row  of  small 
islands  in  a  lake  between  Beverly  Lake  and  Aberdeen 
Lake. 

22.  i3agwina  —  either:  the  place  wiiere  sea-birds,  which  in  moult- 

ing time  cannot  fly,  sojourn  (igAq,  plural  igat);  or  that 
to  which  one  can  stretch  the  hand.  Here:  a  small  island, 
lying  just  by  the  side  of  the  preceding  one. 

23.  ijaitlArwik  —  the  place  where  one  had  to  howl  with  fear.  Here: 

a  small  island.  The  name  must  refer  to  some  dreadful 
occurrence  here. 

24.  inuksulik  ■ —  the  one  equipped  with  cairns.   Here:   a  small 

island  close  to  the  foregoing  ones. 

25.  noHArnAq  —  the  place  where  one  gets  caribou  calves.  Small 

island  near  to  the  above. 

26.  milugiAq  —  the  place  where  the  young  must  be  suckled;  (it  is 

also  used  sometimes  of  blow-flies,  which  occasionally 
appear  in  large  numbers  and  cover  all  meat).  Here:  a 
small  lake  west  of  Thelon  River. 

27.  igjuArtArwik  —  the  place  of  cold  shivers.  Locality  near  the 

sledge  trail  at  Thelon  River. 

28.  itqilErtat  —  the  killed  Indians.  Locality  at  Thelon  River.  The 

name  probably  refers  to  the  fact  that  Indians  have  once 
been  killed  here. 

29.  nauja  t  —  the  young  gulls.  Here:  an  island. 

30.  unEcj  —  the  armpit.  Bay  near  a  point  on  the  northwest  side  of 

Aberdeen  Lake. 

31.  iglorjualik  —  the  place  with  the  big  house.  Really  the  name  of 

an  island  in  Thelon  River  just  east  of  Schultz  Lake,  but 
as  a  rule  used  as  a  term  for  this  lake  itself. 

32.  patErtAriArwik  —  the  place  w^here  one  goes  in  order  to  eat 

marrow.  A  hill  just  north  of  Aberdeen  Lake. 

33.  q.o  r"qo(i  —  really:  a  narrow  place,  but  also  used  as  here  of  a 

river  running  between  two  lakes  that  are  close  to  each 
other.  Here  it  is  a  locality  between  Aberdeen  Lake  and 
Schultz  Lake.  Is  also  a  commonly  used  name  in  Green- 
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land,  for  instance  qo  rnoq,  trading  place  in  the  Godt- 
haab  Fjord. 

34.  kiriATuktuAq  —  the  hills  that  terminate.  Two  hills  just  north 

of  Schultz  Lake. 

35.  pErqiktuAq  —  the  big  bend. 

36.  iglo'rjualik  —  cf.  No.  31.  Here  it  is  the  name  of  a  part  of  the 

river  itself. 

37.  iglo'rjuaq^a  —  its   house.   Here:   the   island  from  which  the 

name  of  No.  31  and  36  arises. 

38.  pito-tAq  —  the  trace.  Here:  a  long,  narrow  point. 

39.  han-ir^ajoq  —  the  one  that  lies  across.  Here:  a  lake  Ij'ing  across 

the  river  course. 

40.  kai|Erluk  —  the  bay.  Here:  a  locality  in  Schultz  Lake. 

41.  kajop  —  the  brown  or  the  red-brown.  Here:  a  point  in  Schultz 

Lake. 

42.  qairagtoq   —  the  smoothly  arched  (Greenlandic:  qA-rajut-oq). 

Here:  a  hill  near  Schultz  Lake. 

43.  orqormiugtat  ■ —  those  that  lie  in  shelter.  A  locality  in  a  ridge 

west  of  Aberdeen  Lake. 

44.  qimE'rjuAq  —  the  big  back  (of  a  ridge).  A  part  of  the  preceding 

one. 

45.  UErLErmiutA'r juA(|   —  the  big  goose-haunt.    A  lake  near  the 

ridge  named  in  No.  43. 

46.  qilErna-'^wik  —  the  place  where  a  knot  is  untied.  Here:  a  hill. 

It  happens  now  and  then  that  one  drags  a  small  sledge 
,  behind  the  big  sledge.  Should  one  have  to  cross  this  hill 
for  hunting  purposes,  the  trailer-sledge  would  have  to 
be  loosened  off  here. 

47.  napA-rtuArtulik  —  the  one  with  the  small  trees.  Here:  a  small 

river,  running  out  into  Beverly  Lake. 


SKETCH-MAP  IX 

Lake  Hikoligjiiaq  (ind  environs.  Drawn  by  Igjiigdrjiik. 
Looking  from  south  to  north. 

1.  orqAriAiktut  nuna  n  —  the  land  of  the  bad  speakers  (i.  e.  the 

conifers).  A  thicket  to  the  south  of  Hikoligjuaq. 

2.  aukge-ve-t  —  the  place  where  one  waits  for  something  to  melt, 

for  instance  the  snow  from  the  land.  A  locality  near 
Upper  Kazan  River. 

3.  pa-tlE'rjuAq  —  the  big  thicket.  A  locality  near  Upper  Kazan 

River  quite  close  to  Hikoligjuaq.  A  much  frequented 
spring  and  summer  settlement. 
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Skct(li-M:i|)  IX. 

like  }lik()lif^ju;iq  and  ('n\ irons.  Drawn  by  If,'jugarjuk.  I.ooking  from  south  lo  north. 
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4.  ivjortAiwik  —  the  peat  bog.  A  stretch  of  tundra  close  to  llie 

river. 

5.  ko-gAq  —  tlie  river.  Runs  out  into  HikoUgjuaq.  Famed  for  its 

musk  oxen,  the  nearest  to  the  lake. 

6.  tulimaligjuAq  mikijoq  —  the  little  one  furnished  with  ribs. 

Presumably  the  name  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  wind 
often  blows  here,  causing  movement  in  the  lake,  tulima*- 
siorp.oq  is  said  about  the  wind  when  it  makes  choppy 
seas.  In  this  case  it  is  thus:  the  little  lake  with  the  big 
choppy  billows.  The  adjective  mikijoq  is  added  in  con- 
trast to  tulima-ligjuAq,  which  is  the  name  of  the  big 
Dubawnt  Lake. 

7.  ko-n-uAq  —  the  little  river.  A  swift  tributary  to  Kazan  River. 

8.  to-gliuArtalik  —  the  one  with  the  many  great  northern  divers. 

In  this  case:  a  lake. 

9.  sAr^^Arto-q  —  the  one  with  the  strong  current.  The  lower  course 

of  Kazan  River. 

10.  qikErtalugjuAq  —  the  big  island.  Lies  in  a  broad  part  of  Kazan 

River. 

11.  nahiktA'rto'r"ik  —  the  look-out  place.  Favourite  settlement  in 

spring,  during  the  migrating  period  of  the  caribou. 

12.  qahul'rat-aut  —  the  place  where  the  wind  drops  now  and  then. 

13.  qiii  oq  —  the  inner  cove.  Lies  on  the  north  shore  of  Hikoligjuaq. 

A  district  where  there  are  musk  oxen. 

14.  nilaligjuaq  —  the  place  that  is  generally  full  of  ice.  A  locality 

near  No.  5,  likewise  known  as  a  place  frequented  by 
musk  oxen. 

15.  qamana  ^Aq  —  the  broad.  In  the  lower  course  of  Kazan  River. 

16.  aulacivik  —  the  waving  place  (for  caribou  hunting).  In  this  case 

a  narrow  point  just  at  the  outlet  of  Lower  Kazan  River. 

17.  mo'rjurtnE'rjuAq  —  the  place  where  it  (i.  e.  the  lake)  disappears 

into  Kazan  River. 

18.  ume  viA-q  —  the  little  wrecked  one.  A  small  island  lying  out 

in  the  very  swift  stream  and  resembling  a  wrecked  canoe. 

19.  qiki:rtajugjuk  —  the  medium  sized  island.  Lies  in  Hikoligjviaq. 

20.  m.orETLrD'rjuAq  —  the  big,  smooth  dome.  Here:  a  hill  near  to 

the  lake,  a  favourite  settlement  during  the  spring  wander- 
ings of  tlie  caribou. 

21.  maniktoq  —  the  smooth  one.  Here:  a  small  ridge  inside  Hiko- 

ligjuaq. 

22.  kar)^E'rLuk  —  the  bay.  Near  Hikoligjvuiq. 

23.  pualulior^'e  t  —   the   place  where  one  sews  mittens.  A  ridge 

near  the  lake.  The  name  apparently  arises  from  the  fact 
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that  a  halt  has  once  had  to  be  made  here  unexpectedly 
in  order  to  make  new  mittens. 

24.  himel'rotAq  —  the  cork.  See  map  IV,  No.  6. 

25.  no-vutjuAq  —  the  big  point, 

26.  aporlin  iciiit  —  the  place  where  the  ice  touches.  Here:  a  point. 

In  spring,  when  the  land  waters  collect  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake  and  make  it  difficult  to  get  out  to  the  ice  on 
the  lake,  travellers  are  compelled  to  make  for  the  very 
few  places  where  the  waters  have  not  cut  the  direct 
connection  between  the  ice  and  the  shore.  This  point  is 
a  place  of  this  kind. 

27.  aviliAre-k  —  the  concubines.  Here:  two  hills  lying  close  together. 

28.  ihati'gjuAq  —  the  outstretched  one.  Here:  a  very  long  and 

narrow  point  stretching  out  into  the  lake. 

29.  ha'bliArusEq  —  the  outside  one.  An  island  outside  No.  28. 

30.  uAraja^gat  —  the  bait.  Here:  a  small,  isolated  island  jutting  up 

out  of  the  lake  —  like  bait  put  out  for  beasts  of  prey. 

31.  hikuli'gjuA([  —  see  map  IV,  No.  5. 

32.  kånralår|niArfiii^nA-q  —  the  place  where  one  is  particularly  fond 

of  hunting  thin-haired  caribou  (whose  skins  are  used  for 
tents;  kiinralan  —  tent-skin  of  thin-haired  caribou).  Here: 
a  crossing  place  in  a  lake  close  to  No.  31. 

33.  ujArali'gjuAq  —  the  stony  one.  Here:  a  locality  south  of  No. 

31.  A  favourite  svimmer  settlement. 

34.  kajoq  —  the  red-brown  one.  A  point  on  the  south  side  of  No.  31. 

35.  akutjA-q  —  that  lying  between.  Here:  a  point. 

36.  EqEr'qoq   —   the  little   finger.   Here:   a   frequently  inhabited 

point. 

37.  likErA'rjuAq  —  the  long  fore-finger.  A  long  narrow  point  jutting 

into  the  lake. 

38.  hai^uipnEq  —  the  bend.  A  turn  in  Upper  Kazan  River. 

39.  uhukto-p  nuna  —  see  map  IV,  No.  9. 


SKETCH-MAP  X 

Lower  Kazan  River,  Baker  Lake  and  Lower  Back  River. 
Drawn  by  Igjngarjiik.  Looking  almost  from  south  to  north. 
The  stippled  line  indicates  Igjugarjiik's  route  from 
Hikoligjuaq  to  the  mouth  of  Back  River. 

tibjalik  —  the  place  with  the  washed-up  tree  trunks.  Here: 

Beverly  Lake, 
iglo'rjualik  —  see  map  VIII,  Nos.  36  and  37. 
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3.  han-ii^ajoq  —  the  one  lying  across.  Here:  a  pari  of  Upper  Back 

River. 

4.  uvkuhik'jalii^^miut  tArajuiit  —  the  tribe  UvkuhikjaUngmiut's  sea. 

Here:  the  bay  outside  tlie  delta  of  Back  River. 

5.  uvkuhik'jalingmiut  nunat  —  the  tribe  U's  land.   Here:  the 

country  round  Lake  Franklin. 

6.  ahiato  q  —  the  very  deserted  place.  Tributary  of  Back  River. 

7.  tahilu'gjuAcj  —  the  big  lake. 

8.  qamauE'rjuAq  —  the  big  broad.  Here:  Baker  Lake. 

9.  hA'r^Arto'q  —  Kazan  River.  See  the  foregoing  map. 

10.  morE-r^ror'juAq  —  hill  at  Hikoligjuaq.  See  map  IX,  No.  20. 

11.  hikuli'gjuAq  —  see  the  foregoing  map. 

12.  tulima-lu'gjuAq  —  the  big  one  furnished  with  rib  bones.  See 

explanation  to  map  IX,  No.  6. 

13.  ko-kta"hau'k  —  their  river.  Here:  the  name  of  a  river  running 

from  No.  12  to  another  big  lake,  the  name  of  which  is 
not  known. 

SKETCH-MAP  XI 

Igjiigarjiik's  sledge  mute  from  Hikoligjuaq  to  Churchill.  Drawn 
by  himself.  Seen  approximately  from  north-west  to  south-east. 

Possibly  this  map  is  not  so  easy  to  identify,  but  it  is  included 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  huge  areas  some  energetic 
Eskimos  can  travel  over.  Igjugarjuk  made  trading  journeys  to 
Churchill  before  the  post  at  Chestei-field  was  established.  It  was  a 
ver\'  difficult  journey,  on  which  the  start  was  visually  made  in 
autumn  or  in  early  winter,  only  returning  in  spriiag.  These 
were  regular  trading  trips,  formerly  made  by  the  enterprising  men 
among  the  Caribou  Eskimos  who  desired  to  trade  direct  with  the 
white  man.  The  journej'  to  the  mouth  of  Back  River,  was,  however, 
made  by  Igjugårjuk  as  a  trader.  After  having  saved  up  fox  skins 
for  a  few  seasons  he  bought  from  the  post  at  Chesterfield  as  many 
trade  goods  as  he  could  load  on  his  sledge,  and  then  drove  to  the 
Uvkuhikjalingmiut,  who  had  no  direct  connection  with  trading  posts. 
There  he  spent  the  winter,  meeting  saltwater  dwellers  from  the 
Northwest  Passage,  sold  his  goods  at  big  profits  and  at  the  same  time 
learned  to  know  the  habits  and  customs  of  strangers. 

1.  hikoligjuAq  —  see  the  foregoing  map. 

2.  kakiat  o'rjuAq  —  means  either:  the  big  hard  one  or  the  big 

clear  one.  Here:  the  name  of  a  lake  and,  in  the  former 
meaning  of  the  word  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  lake, 
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where  it  is  very  windy,  always  has  smoothly  swept, 
hard  ice  and  no  deep,  soft  snow  as  at  so  many  other 
places  on  the  route.  In  the  other  meaning,  if  that  is  the 
right  one,  it  refers  to  the  lake  having  clear,  pellucid 
water. 

3.  kiqimauEq  —  the  high  ground.  A  ridge,  stretching  from  the 

interior  out  towards  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 

4.  no-vuk  —  the  point.  Here  it  apparently  means  Driftwood  Point. 

5.  tArajoq  —  the  sea.  Here:  Hudson  Bay. 

6.  ko-gjuAq  —  the  big  river.  The  Eskimo  name  for  Churchill. 

7.  icArni^Aq  —  the  one  of  olden  times,  the  ancient  one.  Here:  a 

large  river.  It  is  said  that  it  was  here  that  the  body- 
snatcher  in  the  tale:  "How  the  fog  came",  in  the  form 
of  a  bear  pursued  a  man  who,  with  the  help  of  magic 
words  put  all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  pursuer. 
At  this  place  he  let  a  river  well  out  of  the  ground,  and 
when  the  bear  began  to  drink  the  water  in  order  to 
empty  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  it  burst 
and  turned  into  fog.  Hence  the  name:  the  one  of  olden 
times. 

8.  qamauEq  —  the  broad. 

9.  han-ir|ajo'rjuAq  —  the  big  one  lying  across.  Here:  the  name  of 

a  big  lake. 
10.  imak-uluk  —  the  fairly  big  lake. 
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